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the mutilated fragments o.f poets and my thologifts ; the rcriian 
and to trace, by the eftablilhed principles of cri- in ’ af,on - 
tical conjecture, and the certain, becaufe uniform, 
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2 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

current of human paffions, thofe events and trans- 
actions which feem moll curious and important. 
In this fubfequent part of my work, the difficulty 
confifls not in. difeovering, but in feleCting, the 
materials; for the magnificent preparations, the 
fplendid commencement, and the unexpected iffue, 
of the Perfian war , have been related with the 
utmoll accuracy of defeription , and adorned by the 
brightell charms of eloquence. The Grecian 
poets, hiltorians, and orators, dwell with com- 
placency on a theme, not lefs important than ex- 
tcnfivc , and equally adapted to difplay their own 
abilities, and to flatter the pride of their country. 
The variety of theii; inimitable performances, ge- 
nerally known and ftudied in every country con- 
verfant with literature, renders the fubjeCt familiar 
to the reader, and difficult to the writer. Yet does 
the merit of thofe performances, however juftly 
and univerfally admired , fall fliort of the extraor- 
dinary exploits which they deferibe ; exploits 
which , though ancient , Hill preferve a frefli and 
unfading luftre, and will remain, to the latell 
ages, precious monuments of that generous mag- 
nanimity, which cheriffies the feeds of virtue, in- 
fpires the love of liberty, and animates the fire of 
patriotifm. , 

The memorable tragedy ( to adopt on this oc- 
cafion an apt allufion of Plutarch), which ended 
in the eternal difgrace of the Perfian name, may 
be divided, with propriety, into three principal 
ads. The tirft contains the invafion of Greece by 
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Darius’s generals, Datis and Artaphernes, who chap. 
were defeated in the battle of Marathon. The ix. 
fecond coi\fifts in the expedition undertaken ten oijmp. 
years afterwards by Xerxes, the fon and fucceffor ^."c^so. 
of Darius, who fled precipitately from Greece, 
after the ruin of his, fleet near the ifle of Salamis. 

The third, and concluding ad, is the dcftrudion oiymp. 
of the Perfian armies in the bloody fields of My- 479. 
calc and Platea; events which happened on the 
fame day, and nearly two years after Xerxes’s tri- 
umphal entry into Greece. 

The complete redudion of the infurgents on the Darius's 
Afiatic coaft, prompted Darius to take vengeance 
on fuch Greeks as had encouraged and aflifted the Ati>«. 
unfuccefsful rebellion of his fubjeds. The proud nian> - 
monarch of the Eaft, when informed that the citi- 
zens of Athens had co-operated with the Ionians in 
the taking and burning of Sardis, difeovered 
evident marks of the moft furious refentment; 

(hooting an arrow into the air* he prayed that 
heaven might aflift him in punifhing the audacious 
infolence of that republic ; and every time he fat 
down to table, an attendant reminded him of the 
Athenians, left the delights of eaftern luxury 
fhould feduce him from his fell purpofe of re- 
venge. \ 

The execution of his defign was intruded to Unfor. 
Mardonius, a Perfian nobleman of the fnft rank, ,u, ’ a " 
whofe perlonal , as well as hereditary advantagesj Mardu- 

flint ; 
Oiymp. 
Jkxi. 4. 

A. C. 4.3. 



’ Hsroilot. ). ». c. cv. feij. 
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4 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

had entitled him to the marriage of Artazoftra, 
daughter of Darius ; and whofe youth and inexpe- 
rience were compenfated , in the opjpion of his 
mafler, by his fuperior genius for war, and innate 
love of glory. In the fecond fpring after the cruel 
punilhment of thelonians, Mardonius approached 
the European coaft with an armament fuificient to 
infpire terror into Greece. The rich ifland of 
Thafus , whofe golden mines yielded a revenue of 
near three hundred talents, fubmitted to his fleet; 
while his land-forces added the barbarous province 
of IYlacedon to the Perfian empire. But having 
fleered foutbward from Thafus , the whole arma- 
ment was overtaken, and almoft deftroyed, by a 
violent ftorm , while endeavouring to double the 
promontory of mount Athos, which is connected 
with the Macedonian fhore by a low and narrow 
neck of Land , but forms a long and lofty ridge in 
the fea. Three hundred veflels were dafhed againft 
the rocks; twenty thoufand men perifhed in the 
waves. This difaftcr totally defeated the defign 
of the expedition ; and Mardonius having recovered 
the fluttered remains of the fleet and army , re- 
turned to the court of Perfia, wh -re, by flattering ^ 
the pride, he averted the refentment of Darius; 
while he reprefented , that the Perfian forces, in- 
vincible by the power of man, had yielded to the 
fury of the elements ; and while he deferibed and 
exaggerated , to the aftonifliment and terror of his 
countrymen , the excelfive cold , the violent tem- 
pefts, the monftrous marine animals, which di£> 
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tinguilh and render formidable thofe diftant and 
unknown feas \ 

The addrefs of Mardonius refcued him from 
punilhment ; but his misfortunes removed him 
from the command of Lower Afia. Two generals 
were appointed in his room, of whom Datis, a 
Medc, was the more diftinguiflied by his age and 
experience , while Artaphernes, a Perfian, was the 
more confpicuous for his rank and nobility , being 
difcended of the royal blood, and fon to Arta- 
phernes, governor of Sardis, whofe name has fre- 
quently occurred in the prefent hiftory. That his 
lieutenants might appear with a degree of fplendor 
fuitable to the majefty of Perfia, Darius aflembled 
an army of five hundred thoufand men 1 confift- 
ing of the flower of the provincial troops of his 
extenfive empire. The preparation of an ade- 
quate number of tranfports and fhips of war, occa- 
fioned but a (hort delay. The maritime provinces 
of the empire, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the coafts 
of the Euxine and Egean feas , were commanded 
to fit out , with all pofiible expedition , their 
whole naval ftrength ; the old veffels were re- 
paired, many new ones were built, and in the 
courfe of the fame year in which the preparations 

3 Hero Jot. 1. vi. e. xliii. et feq. 

'• BeGdes Herodotus , Plutarch, and Diodorus Siculus, this expe- 
dition is related by I.yfias , Orat. Funeb. Ifocrat. Fanegyr. Plato, 
Menex. Paufan. 1. x. c. xx. Juftin. I. ii. c. lx. Corn. Nepos^ 
In Milt. 
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6 THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

. commenced, a fleet of fix hundred fail was ready; 
to put to fea. This immenfe armament the Per- 
fian generals were ordered to employ, in extend- 
ing their conquefts on the fide of Europe , in fub- 
duing the republics of Greece, and more parti- 
cularly in chaftifing the infolenc.e of the Eretrians 
and Athenians, the only nations which had con- 
fpired with the revolt of the Ionians, and aflifled 
that rebellious people in the deftrudtion of Sardis. 
With refped to the other nations which might be 
reduced by his arms , the orders of Darius were 
general, and the particular treatment of the van- 
quiflied was left to the diferetion of his lieutenants; 
but concerning the Athenians and Eretrians, he 
gave the moft pofitive commands , that their ter- 
ritories fhould be laid wafte, their houfes and 
temples burned or demoliflied , and their perfons 
carried in captivity to the eaftern extremities of 
his empire. Secure of effecting their purpofe , his 
generals were furnilhed with a great number of 
chains for confining the Grecian prifoners; a 
haughty prefumption (to ufe the language of anti- 
quity) in the fuperiority of man over the power of 
fortune , which on this , as on other occafions, was 
punilhed by the juft vengeance of heaven. 

The Perfian fleet enjoyed a profperous voyage 
to the ifle of Samos , from whence they were ready 
to proceed to the Athenian coaft. The late dif- 
after which bcfel the armament commanded by 
IVlardonius, deterred them from purfuing a diredl 
courfe along the fhores of Thrace and Macedonia; 
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they determined to (leer in an oblique line through c 
the Cyclades, a duller of feventeen fmall iflands, 
lying oppofite to the territories of Argos and 
Attica. I he approach of fuch an innumerable 
hod, whofe tranfports darkened the broad furface 
of the Egean , (truck terror into the unwarlike in- 
habitants of thofe delightful iflands. The Naxians 
took, refuge in their inacceflible mountains; the 
natives of Delos, the favorite refldence of Laton^ 
/and her divine children, abandoned the awful ma- 
jelly of their temple , which was overfliadowed by 
the rough and lofty mount Cynthus. Paros 4 , 
famous for its marble; Andros ’, celebrated for its 
vines ; Ceos, thp birth-place of the plaintive Simo- 
nides; Syros, the native country of the ingenious 
and philofophic Pherccydes; Ios the tomb of 
Homer 4 ; the induflrious Amorgos 7 ; as well as all 

• 

4 The marble of Paros was fuperior in*Vhitenefs , and the fineneQ; 
of its grain, to tbe hard fparkling vein's of mount Pentelicus in At- 
tica ; which, from the fize and brilliancy of its component particles, 
fomewbat refembling fait, is called by the Italians Marmo falino. Thefe 
two kinds of marble were always the moll valued by the Creeks ; 
1ni| the marble of Paros* was preferred by artifts , ^yielding .more 
eafily to the graving tool, and, on acoount of the homngeneoufneft 
* of its parts , lefs apt to fparkle , and give falfe lights to the (latue. 
The works of Parian marble , in the Parnefian palace at Rome , are 
mentioned by Winkelman , Gefcljichte dcr Kunlt des Altertliams, 

1. i. c. 2 . 

* The wines of Andros and Naxos were compare:! to Nectar, gee 
Atheiueu* , 1. i. • 

6 Strabo, 1. x. ee Plin. 1. iv. Pnufanias (in Phocic. ) fays, that 
Climencs , the mother of Homer, was a native of tbe isle of los; 
and Aulus Gel Urn , I. iii. afierts , oq^tbe authority of Ariftotle , that 
this island was the birth-place of Homer himfelf. 

7 Amorgos was long famous for the robes made there , and 
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chat, 

lx. 



»nd Eu. 
baa; 



invade At- 
tica. 



the other ' iflands which furrounded the once facred 
fhores of Delos , either fpontaneoufly offered the 
ufual acknowledgment of earth and water, as a tefti-. 
mony of their friendfhip , or fubmitted, after a 
feeble refiftance , to the Perfian arms *. 

The invaders next proceeded weftward to the 
ifle of Euboea, where, after almoft a continued 
engagement of fix days, their ftrength and niim-. 
bers, aflifted by the perfidy of two traitors, finally- 
prevailed over the valor and obftinacy of the 
Eretrians 

Hitherto every thing was profperous; and had 
tht expedition ended with the events already re- 
lated , it would have afforded juft matter of tri- 
umph. But a more difficult tafk remained, in the 
execution of which the Perfians ( happily for Eu- 
rope ) experienced a fatal reverfe of fortune. After 
the redudion of Euboea , the Athenian coafts , 
feparated from that ifland only by the narrow ftrait 

diftingnished by its name. Said, ad voc. They were died red , 
with a fpecie*' of lichen , which abounds in that island, and which 
was formerly ufed by the English and French in dying fcarlet. 

• Herodot. 1. vi. c. 94 . 

• Herodot. 1. vi. c. iot. et feq. - 

# *• The prefent deplorable Rate of thefe once fortunate islands may 
1>e fee n in Tournefort , the moil learned of Travellers. Defpotifm , a 
doable fuperflition ( the Grecian and Mahommt dan ) , pirates, ban- 
ditti , and peftilence, have not yet depopulated the Cyclades, which 
reflectively contain three, five, ten, and the largefl , twenty thou- 
tnd inhabitants. 
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of Euripus, feemed to invite the generals of Darius 
to an eafy conqueft. They readily accepted the 
invitation, as the punifliment of Athens was the 
main qbjetS which their matter had in view when 
he fitted out his feemingly invincible armament. 
The meafures which they adopted for accomplilh- 
ing this defign appear abundantly judicious ; the 
greater part of the army was left to guard the 
iflands which they had fubdued ; the ufelcfs mul- 
titude of attendants were tranfported to the coaft 
ofAfia; with an hundred thoufand chofen infantry, 
and a due proportion of horfe , the Perfian gene- 
rals fet fail from Euboea, and fafely arrived on the 
JIarathonian shore , a diftrittt of Attica about thirty 
miles from the capital , confifting chiefly of level 
ground , and therefore admitting the operations of 
cavalry, which formed the main ttrength of the Bar- 
barian army, and with which the Greeks were very 
poorly provided. Here the Perfians pitched their 
camp, by the advice of Hippias, the baniflied 
Icing of Athens " , whofe pcrfedl knowledge of the 
country, and intimate acquaintance with the affairs 
of Greece, rendered his opinion on afl, occafions 
refpe (Sable. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had raifed an army 
and appointed ten generals, with equal power, 
chofen, as ufual, from the ten tribes, into which 
the citizens were divided. Their obftinatc and 

** Thucyd. 1. »i. e. lix. Herodot. ubi fupra. 
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io THE HISTORY OF GREECE 

almofl continual hoftilities with the Phocians, the 
Thebans, and their other northern neighbours, 
prevented them from entertaining any hopes of 
afliftance from that quarter: but, on the firft ap- 
pearance of the Perfian fleet , they fent a meffenger 
to Sparta , to acquaint the fenate of that republic 
with the immediate danger which threatened them , 
and to explain how much it concerned the intereft , 
as well as the honor of the Spartans , who had 
acquired juft pre-eminence among the Grecian 
Rates , not to permit the deftrudtion of the mod 
ancient and the moft fplendid of the Grecian cities. 
The fenate and aflembly approved the juftice of 
this demand , they colledled their troops, and feemed 
ready to afford their rivals, whofe danger now 
converted them into allies, a fpeedy and effectual 
relief. But it was only the ninth day of the 
month; and an ancient, unaccountable, and there- 
fore the more refpe&ed , fuperftition prevented the 
Spartans from taking the field , before the full of 
the moon When that period fliould arrive , 
they promifed to march , with the utmoft expedi- 
tion , to the plains of Marathon. 

Meanwhile the Athenians had been reinforced 
by a thoufand chofen warriors from Plataca, a fmall 
city of Bceotia , diftant only nine miles from Thebes. 
The independent fpirit of the Platteans rendered 
them as defirous of pr.eferving their freedom , as 
they were unable to defend it againft the Theban 
power. But that invaluable poffeffion, which their 
own weaknefs would have made it ncceffary for 
11 Strabo, I. ix. p. 6i i and Ilerodot. ibid. 
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them to furrender, the prote&ion of Athens en- 
abled them to maintain , and , in return for this 
inefbmable favor , they difcovered towards their 
benefa&ors, on the prefent as well as on every 
future occafion, the fincereft; proofs of gratitude 
and refpedt. The Athenian army, now ready 
to take the field, confifted of about ten thoufand 
freemen, and of probably a ftill greater number 
of armed fiaves. The generals might certainly 
have colleded a larger body of troops ; but they 
feem to have been averfe to commit the fafety of 
the flate to the fortune of a fingle engagement ; 
neither would it have been prudent to leave the 
walls of Athens, and the other fortreffes of Attica, 
altogether naked and defencelefs. It had been a 
matter of deliberation in the afiembly, whether 
they ought not to ftand a fiege rather than venture 
a battle. The Athenian fortifications, indeed, had 
not attained that ftrength which they afterwards 
acquired, yet they might have long refilled the 
artlefs aflaults of the Ferfians ; or had the latter 
got poflefiion of the walls, the long, narrow, and 
winding ftreets 11 of Athens would have enabled a 
fmall number of men to make an obftinate, and 
perhaps a fuccefsful defence, againfi; a fuperior but 
lefs determined enemy. But all hopes from this 
mode of refiftance were damped by the confiderat 
tion, that an immenfe hoft of Perfians might fur- 

i. i . 

11 Ariltoile informs us, that tbis was the aucient mode of building 
in ali the cities of Greece. ARIST. Polit. 
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round their city on every fide, intercept their 
fupplies, and inftead of conquering them by aflault, 
reduce them by famine. At the fame time Mil- 
tiades, one of the ten generals, whofe patriotifm 
and love of liberty we have already had occafion 
to applaud, animated his countrymen with the 
defire of vi&ory and glory. This experienced 
commander knew the Perfians ; he knew his fel- 
low-citizens ; and his difcerning fagacity had formed 
a proper eftimate of both. 

The Athenians were few in number, butchofen 
men ; their daily practice in the gymnaflic had 
given them agility of limbs, dexterity of hand, 
and an unufual degree of vigor both of mind and 
body. Their conftant exercife in war had inured 
them to hardlhip and fatigue, aecuftomed them 
totheufefu! reftraints of difcipline , and familiarized 
them to thofe fkilful evolutions which commonly 
decide the fortune of the field. Their defenfive 
as well as offenfive armor was remarkably com- 
plete ; and art acknowledged pre-eminence over 
their neighbours, had infpired them with a mili- 
tary enthufiafm, which on this occafion was doubly 
Animated , in defence of their freedom and of their 
country. In their pertinacious firuggles with each 
other, for whatever men hold mofl precious, the 
Greeks, and the Athenians in particular, had 
adopted a mode of military arrangement which 
cannot be too highly extolled. Drawn up in a 
clofe and firm phalanx, commonly fixteen deep, 
the impetuous vigor of the moft robuft youth 
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held the firfl ranks ; the lafl were clofed by the chap. 
Ready courage of experienced veterans, whofe re- IX. 
fentment againfl cowardice fecmed more terrible 
to their companions than the arms of an enemy. 

As the fafety of the lafl ranks depended on the 
adivity of the firfl , their united affaults were 
rendered alike furious and perfevering , and hardly 
*0 be refilled by any fuperiority of numbers 



14 The attention given by the Greeks to the relative difpofitinn of 
the ranks , according to the reflective qualities of the men who 
compofed them , introduced certain rules in ancient tactics which 
would be unrieceflary in the modern. To convert the rear Into the 
front, a modern army has only to face about, heoaufe it is not very 
material in what %rder the ranks are placed. But we learn from the 
tactics of Arrian , that the Greeks had contrived three other ways of 
performing this evolution , in all of which the fame front was uni- 
formly preferred to the enemy.— The firfl was called the Macedonian . 

In this evolution the file-leader faced to the right-abom, without ftirring 
from bis place; the other men in the file palled behind him , and, 
after a certain number of paces, alfo faced about, and found them- 
felvrs In their refpective places. — The focond was called the Cretan. 

In this the file-leader not only faced about, hut paced over the depth 
of the phalanx. The reft •followed him, and the whole found them, 
felves in the fame place as before, the ranks only reverted, — The 
third was called the Lacedemonian , which was precisely the reverfe 
of the firfl. In the Lacedaemonian evolution the bringcr*up, or laft 
man in each file, whom the Greeks called cvectyoc , faced about, 
then hdlted. The file.leader faced about , and paced over twice the 
depth of the phalanx, the reft following him ; the whole thus found 
themfelves with the fame front towards the enemy, the ranks only 
reverfed. The difference between thefe three evolutions confiflcd in 
this, that the Macedonian, where the file - leader flood fl’ll , and 
the reft went, behind him, had the appearance of a retreat; fine* 
the Whole line receded by the depth of the phalanx from the enemy: 
in the Cretan , the men preferved the fame ground which they had 

j 
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The Perfians ( for under the name of Perfians 
are comprehended the various nations which fob 
iowed the f^andard of Datis and Artaphcmes ) were 
not deficient in martial appearance, nor perhaps 
entirely deftitute of valor , being feleded with 
care from the flower of the Afiatic provinces. But , 
compared with the regularity of the Greek bat- 
talions, they may be regarded as a promifeuous 
crowd , armed in each divifion with the peculiar 
weapons of their refpe&ive countries, incapable of 
being harmonized by general movements, or united 
into any uniform fyftem of military arrangement. 
Darts and arrows were their ufual inllruments of 
attack ; and even the moil completely armed 
trufted to fome fpecies of miffile weapon. They 
carried in their left hand light targets of reed or 
ofier , and their bodies were fometimes covered 
with thin plates of fcaly metal ; but they had not 
any defenfive armor worthy of being compared 
with the firm corfelets , the brazen greaves, the 
mally bucklers of their Athenian opponents. The 
bra veil of the Barbarians fought on horfebagk ; 
but in all ages the long Grecian fpear has proved 
the fureft defence againft the attack of cavalry , in- 



originally occupied ; but the Lacedaemonian carried the whole line , 
by the depth of the phalanx , forward on the enemy* Among the 
firft military changes introduced by I’hilip of Macedoo , hiltoriaus 
mention his having adopted the Lacedemonian evolution , for chang- 
ing the front , in preference to that formerly ufeii. by his own coun- 
trymen. 
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fomuch that even the Romans, in fighting againft 
the Numidian hotfemen, preferred the ftrength of 
the phalanx to the activity of the legion. The 
inferiority of their armor and of their difcipline, 
was not the only deleft of the Perfians ; they 
wanted that ardor and emulation which , in the 
clofe and defperate engagements of ancient times, 
were nccefiary to animate the courage of a foldier. 
Their fpirits were broken under the yoke of a 
double fervitude , impofed by the blind fuperftition 
of the Magi , and the capricious tyranny of Da- 
rius ; with them their native country was an empty 
name; and their minds , degraded by the mean 
vices of wealth and luxury, were infenfible to the 
native charms, as well as to the immortal reward 
of manly virtue. 

Miltiades allowed not, however, his contempt 
of the enemy, or his confidence in his own troops, 
to feduce him into a fatal fecurity. Nothing on 
his part was neglefted ; and the only obftacle. to 
fuccefs was fortunately removed by, the difinterefted 
moderation of his colleagues. The continual 
dread of tyrants had taught the jealous republicans 
of Greece to blend , on every occafion , their civil 
with their military inftitutions. Governed by this 
principle, the Athenians, as we already had occa- 
fion to obferve , elefted ten generals , who were 
inverted , each in his turn, with the fupreme com- 
mand. This regulation was extremely unfavor- 
able to that unity of delign which ought to pervade 
all the fuccellive operations of an army 5 an in- 
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convenience which ftruck the difeerning mind o£ 
Ariftides , who on this occafion difplayed the firft 
openings of his illuftrious character. The day 
approaching when it belonged to him to affume the 
fucccflive command , he generoufly yielded his 
authority 11 to the approved valor and experience 
of Miltiadcs. The other generals followed this 
magnanimous example, facrificing the dictates of 
private ambition to the intereft and glory of their 
country ; and the commander in chief thus enjoyed 
an opportunity of exerting , uncontrolled , the ut- 
moft vigor of his genius. 

Left he fhould be furrounded by a fuperior 
force , he chofe for his camp the declivity of a hill, 
diftant about a mile from the encampment of the 
enemy. The intermediate fpace he caufed to be 
ftrewed in the night with the branches and trunks 
of trees , in order to interrupt the motion , and 
break the order of the Perfian cavalry , which in 
confequence of this precaution feem to have been 
rendered incapable of a< 5 ting in the engagement 
In the morning his troops were drawn up in battle- 
array, in a long and full line ; the braveft of the 
Athenians on the right, on. the left the warriors 
of Platsea , and in the middle the flaves “ , who 

*’ Plutarch, in Ariiltd. torn. ii. p. 489. 

tf There is not any hiftorian , indeed, who makes mention of this 
arrangement , although , by comparing the accounts of the havoc 
made in the centre , with the fmall number of Athenian citizens 
who were slain, it is evident that the slaves mail have been the 
greateft fufferers in the action, and therefore pqfted , as is faid in the 
text. 

had 
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had been admitted on this ocCafiort to the honor 
of bearing arms. By weakening his centre, the 
lcaft valuable part, he extended his front equal to 
that of the enemy : his rear was defended by the hill 
above mentioned , which , verging round to meet 
the fea, likewife covered his right; his left was 
flanked by a lake or marfli. Datis , although he 
perceived the Ikilful difpofnion of the Greeks, 
was yet too confident in the vaft fuperiority of his 
numbers to decline the engagement, efpecially as 
he now ^njoyed an opportunity of deciding the 
conteft: before the expeded auxiliaries Could arrive 
from Peloponnefus. When the Athenians faw the 
enemy in motion they ran down the hill, with un* 
ufual ardor, to encounter them; a circumftance 
which proceeded, pel haps, from their eagernefs to 
engage, but which mull have been attended with the 
good confequence of fhortening the time of their 
expofure to the flings and darts of the Barbarians. 

The two armies ciofed ; the battle was rather 
fierce than long The Pcrfian fword and Scything 
hatchet penetrated , or cut down , the centre of tnB 
Athenians; but the two wings, which compofed 
the main ftrength of the Grecian army , broke, 
routed , and put to flight the correfponding divi* 
fions of the enemy. 1 n fiend of purfuing the van- 
quifhed they ciofed their extremities, and attacked 
the Barbarians who had penetrated their centre. 
The Grecian fpear overcame all oppofition S the 
bravefl of the Perfians perifbed in the field ; the 
remainder were purfued with great {laughter ; and 
fuch was their terror and furprile, that they fought 
Vol. II. C 
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for refuge, not in their camp, but in their fhips. 
The banifhed tyrant of Athens fell in the engage- 
ment : two Athenian generals , and about two hun- 
dred citizens , were found among the flain : the 
Perfians left fix thoufand of their beft troops in the 
fcene of action. Probably , a ftill greater number 
■were killed in the purl'uit. The Greeks followed 
them to the fliore ; but the lightnefs of the Bar- 
barian armor favored their efcape. Seven fhips 
were taken ; the reft failed with a favorable gale , 
doubled the cape ofSunium; and, after .a fruitlefs 
attempt to furprife the harbour of Athens ^returned 
to the coaft of Afia ,7 . 

The lofs and difgrace of the Perfians on this 
memorable occafion, was compenfated by only one 
confolation. They had been defeated in the en- 
gagement, compelled to abandon their camp, and 
driven ignominioufly to their fhips ; but they car- 
ried with them to Afia the Eretrian prifoners , who , 
in obedience to the orders of Darius , were fafely 
^nduCtcd to Sufa. Tliefe unhappy men had 
WK’ery reafon to dread being treated as victims of 
royal refentment ; but when they were conducted 
in chains to the prefence of the great king , their 
reception was very different from what their fears 
naturally led them to expect. Whether reflection 
fuggefted to Darius the pleafure which he might 
derive in peace, and the afliftance which he might 
receive in war, from the arts and arms of the 
Eretrians , or that a ray of magnanimity for once 

* 7 Ilcrodot. 1. vi. c. cxi. ct r,,. 
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enlightened the foul of a defpot, he ordered the 
Greeks to be immediately releafed from captivity, 
and foon afterwards affigned them for their habita- 
tion the fertile diflridl of Anderica, lying in the 
province of Ciflia , in Sufiana , at the diftance of 
only forty miles from the capital. There the co- 
lony remained in the time of Herodotus , preferv- 
ing their Grecian language and inftitutions ; and 
after a revolution of fix centuries, their defendants 
were vifited by Apollonius Tyaneus 1 ', the cele- 
brated Pythagorean philofopher , and were ftill 
diftinguifhed from the furrounding nations by the 
indubitable marks of European extra&ion. 

When any difafter befel the Perfian arms, the 
great, and once independent, powers of the empire 
were ever ready to revolt. The necelfity of watching 
the firft fymptoms of thofe formidable rebellions 
gradually drew the troops of Darius from the coaft 
of Leffer Afia; whofe inhabitants, delivered from 
the oppreffion of foreign mercenaries, refumed their 
wonted fpirit and a&ivity ; and except in paying, 
conjun&ly with feveral neighbouring provinces , an 
annual contribution of about an hundred thoufand 
pounds , the Afiatic Greeks were fcarcely fubjecled 
to any, proof of dependence. Difputes concern- 
ing the fucceffion to the univerfal empire of the 
eafl , the revolt of Egypt, and the death of Darius 
retarded for ten years the refolution formed by that 
prince , and adopted by his fon and fucccffot 
Xerxes , of reftoring the lufire of the Perfian arms, 

** Philoflrat. in Vit. Apollon, 
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not only by taking vengeance on the pertinacious 
obftinacy of the Athenians, but by effetfling the 
complete conqueft of Europe We fhall have 
occafion fully to deferibe the immenfe preparations 
which were made for this purpofe; but it is necef- 
fary firft to examine the tranfadlions of the Greeks, 
during the important interval between the battle 
of Marathon and the expedition of Xerxes ; and 
to explain the principal circumftances which en- 
abled a ; country , neither wealthy nor populous, 
to refill the moll formidable invafion recorded in 
biflory. 

The joy excited among the Athenians by a vic- 
tory , which not only delivered them from the 
dread of their enemies , but railed them to diflin- 
guilhed pre-eminence among their rivals and allies, 
is evident from a remarkable incident which hap- 
pened immediately after the battle. As foon as 
fortune had vifibly declared in their favor, a 
foldier was difpatched from the army to convey 
the welcome news to the capital. He ran with 
incredible velocity, and appeared, covered with 
dull and blood, in the prefence of the fenators. 
Excels of fatigue confpired with the tranfports of 
enthufiafm to exhaull the vigor of his frame. He 
had only time to exclaim , in two words , Rejoice^ 
with, the viflors ”, and immediately expired. 

It is probable that the fame fpirit which ani- 
mated this namelefs patriot, was fpeedily diffufed 
through the whole community; and the Athenian 

11 Heradet. 1 . vii. «. i. ct ii. *• Xa/firs 
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inflitutions were well calculated to keep alive the 
“generous ardor which fuccefs had infpired. Part 
of the fpoil was gratefully dedicated to the gods; 
the remainder was appropriated as the juft'reward 
of merit. The obfequics of the dead were cele- 
brated with folemn pomp; and according to an 
ancient and facred cuftora , their fame was com- 
memorated by annual returns of feflive magnifi- 
cence”. The honors bellowed on thofe who had 
fallen in the field, reflected additional luftre on 
’their companions who furvived the vidory. In 
extenfive kingdoms*, the praife of fnccefsful' tfalor 
is weakened by diffufion ; and fuch too is the 
inequality betjveen the dignity of the general and 
the meannefs of the foldier, that the latter can 
feldom hope to attain , however well he may de- 
ferve, his juft proportion of military fame **. But 
the Grecian republics were fmall ; a perpetual 
rivalfliip fubfifted among them ; and when any 
particular ftate eclipfed the glory of its neighbours, 
the fuperiority was fenfibly felt by every member 
of the commonwealth. 

That pre-eminence, which by the battle of Ma- 
fathon Athens acquired in Grefece, Miltiades, by 
his peculiar merit in that battle, attained in Athens. 
His valor and condud were celebrated by the 
artlefs praifes of the vulgar , as well as by the more 

11 Diodor. Sic. 1. xi. Hcrodot. ubi fupra. 

Plutarch, in Cimon. p. 187. et TEfchln. advert Ctefiphont. 
p. jot. furnish us with examples of the jealouf; of the Greeks, left 
the fame due to their troops in general should be engrofled b; the 
commanders. 
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chap, elaborate encomiums of the learned. Before the 
ix, aera of this celebrated engagement, tragedy, the 
unrivalled diftindion of Athenian literature, had 
been invented and cultivated by the fuccefsful 
labors of Thefpis, Phrynicus, and JEfchylus. The 
« laft, who is juftly regarded as the great improver 
of the Grecian drama, difplayed in the battle of 
Marathon the fame martial ardor which Rill 
breathes in his poetry. We may reafonably ima- 
gine, that he would employ the higheft flights of 
his fancy in extolling the glory of exploits in 
which he had himfelf borne fo d^ftinguilhed a part; 
and particularly that he would exert all the powers 
of his lofty genius in celebrating the hero and 
patriot, whofe enthufiafm had animated the battle, 
and whofe fuperior talents had infured the vi&ory. 
The name of the conqueror at Marathon re- 
echoed through the fpacious theatres of Athens, 
which, though they had not yet acquired thatfolid 
and durable compofition Rill difcemible in the 
ruins of ancient grandeur, were already built in a 
form fufficiently capacious to contain the largefl: 
proportion of the citizens. 1 he magnificent en- 
comiums bellowed on Mdciades in the prefence of 
his alfembled countrymen , by whofe confenting 
yoipe they were repeated and approved, fired with 
emulation the young candidates for fame, while they 
enabled the general to obtain that mark of public 
confidence and efleem which was the utmoft am- 
bition of all the Grecian leaders.- 
who is ap.) 1 hefe leaders, while they remained within the 
command° territories of their rcfpc&ive flates, were intruded 

the fleet; , 
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(as we already had occafion tooftferve) with only 
that moderate authority which fuited the equal 
condition of freedom. But when they were ap- 
pointed to the command of the fleet in foreign 
parts, they obtained almoft unlimited power, and 
might acquire immenfe riches. To this exalted 
ftation IVliltiades was advanced by the general fuf-' 
frage of his country; and having failed with a fleet 
of feventy gallies, the whole naval ftreneth of the’ 
republic, he determined to expel the P*fian gar- 
rifons from the ifles of the jEgean ; to reduce the 
fmaller communities to the obedience of Athens, 
and to fubjed the more wealthy and powerful to 
heavy contributions. 

The firfl operations of the Athenian armament 
were crowned with fuccefs : feveral iflands were 
fubdued, confiderable fums of money were col- 
leded. But the fleet arriving before Paros every 
thing proved adverfe to the Athenians. IVliltiades, 
who had received a perfonal injury from Tifagoras, 
a man of great authority in that ifland, yielded to 
the didates of private refentment, and confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, demanded from 
the Parians the fum of an hundred talents (near 
twenty thoufand pounds flerling). If the money 
were not immediately paid, he threatened to lay 
wafte their territory, to burn their city, and to 
teach them by cruel experience the ftern rights of 
a conqueror. The exorbitance of the demand 
rendered compliance with it impoflible; the Parians 
prepared for their defence, guided however by the 
motives of a generous defpair, rather than by any 
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chat, well grounded hope of refilling the invaders. For 
jx, twenty-fix days they maintained pofleffion of the 
capital of the ifland , which the Athenians, after 
ravaging all the adjacent country , befieged by fea 
and land. The time now approached when Paros 
mull have furrendered to a fnperior force; but it 
was the good fortune of the iflanders, that an ex-, 
tenfive grove, which happened to be fet on fire in 
one of the Sporades, was believed by the befiegers 
* to indica^ the approach of a Perfian fleet. The 
fame opiuion gained ground among the Parians, 
who determined, by their utmoll efforts, to pre- 
ferve the place, until they fliould be relieved by the 
aflillance of their protestors. Miltiades had received 
a dangerous wound during the fiege ; and the weak- 
nefs of his body impairing the faculties of his mind, 
and rendering him too fenfible to the impreflions 
of fear, he gave orders to draw off his vidtorious 
troops, and returned with the whole fleet to Athens. 
Aecuftd His condudt in the prefcnt expedition ill cot- 
piies!' 5 refponded to his former fame; and he foon expe-^ 
rienced the inflability of popular favor. The 
Athenian citizens, and particularly the more emi- 
nent and illultrious, had univerfally their rivals and 
enemies. The competitions for civil offices, or 
military command , occafioned eternal animofities 
among thofe jealous republicans. Xantippus, a 
perfon of great dillindlion, and father of the celer 
brated Pericles, who in the fucceeding age obtain- 
ed the firll rank in the Athenian government , 
eagerly feized an opportunity of deprelfing the 
charadler of a man which had fo long overtopped 
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that of every competitor. Miltiades was accufed 
of being corrupted by a Perfian bribe to raife the 
liege of Paros ; the precipitance) with which ha 
abandoned the place, fo unlike to the general firm- 
nefs of his manly behaviour, gave a probable co- 
lor to the accufation ; and the continual terror 
which, ever fince the ufurpa'tion of Pififtratus, the 
Athenians entertained of arbitrary power, difpofed 
them to condemn, upon very flight evidence, a 
man whofe abilities and renown feemed to endanger 
the fafety of the commonwealth. The crime laid 
to his charge inferred death , a punifliment which 
his accufer infifted ought to be immediately in- 
flidted on him. But his judges were contented wich 
fining him the fum of fifty talents ( near ten thou- 
fand pounds fterling), which beifig unable to pay, 
he was thrown into prifon, where he foon after died 
of his wounds. 

•But the glory of Miltiades furvived him; and 
the Athenians, however unjuft to his perfon, were 
not unmindful of his fame. At the diftance of 
half a century, when the battle of Marathon was 
painted by order of the ftate, they directed the 
figure of Miltiades to be placed in the fore-ground, 
animating the troops to vidlory: a reward which, 
during the virtuous fimplicity of the ancient com- 
monwealth , conferred more real honor, than all 
that magnificent profufion of crowns and ftatues ”, 
which in the later times of the republic were ra- 
ther extorted by general fear, than bellowed by 
public admiration. 

JEfchin. p. 3or. ft Polybius pafllm. 
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The jealoufies, refentments, dangers, and cala- 
mities, which often attend power and pre- emi- 
nence, have never yet proved fufficient to deter an 
ambitious mind from the purfuit of greatnefs. 
The rivals of Miltiades were animated by the 
glory of his elevation, not depreffed by the ex- 
ample of his fall. His accufer Xantippus, though 
he had adted the principal part in removing this 
favorite of the people, was not deemed worthy to 
fucceed him. Two candidates appeared for the 
public confidence and efteem, who alternately out- 
ftripped each other in the race of ambition, and 
whofe characters deferve attention even in general 
hiftory, as they had a powerful influence on the 
fortune, not of Athens only, but of all Greece. 

Ariftides and Themiftocles were nearly of the 
fame age, and equally noble, being born in the 
firft rank of citizens, though not of royal defcent, 
like Solon and Pififtratus, Ifagoras and Clifthene#, 
Xantippus and Miltiades, who had hitherto fuc- 
ceflively affumed the chief adminiftration of the 
Athenian republic. Both had been named among 
the generals who commanded in the battle of Ma- 
rathon. The difinterefted behaviour of Ariftides 
on this memorable occafion has been already men- 
tioned. It afforded a promife of his future fame. 
But his dawning glories were ftill eclipfed by the 
meridian luftre of Miltiades. After the death of 
this great man, Ariftides ought naturally to have 
fucceeded to his influence, as he was eminently 
diftinguifhed by valor and moderation, the two 
great virtues of a republican. Formed in fuch 
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fchools of moral and political knowledge as then chap. 
flourifhed in Athens, he had learned to prefer ix. 
glory to pleafure; the intereft of his country to 
his own perfonal glory; and the dictates of juftice 
and humanity, even to the interefts of his country. 

His ambition was rather to deferve , than to ac- 
quire, the admiration of his fellow - citizens ; and 
■while he enjoyed the inward fatisfadion , he was 
little anxious about the external rewards of virtue. 

The charader of Themiftocles was of a more 
doubtful kind. The trophy, which Miltiades had 
railed at Marathon , difturbed his reft. He was 
inflamed with a defire to emulate the glory of this 
exploit; and while he enabled Athens to maintain 
a fuperiority in Greece, he was ambitious to ac- 
quire for himfelf a fuperiority in Athens. His 
talents were well adapted to accomplilh both thefe 
purpofes ; eloquent, adive, enterpriflng, he had 
ftrengthened his natural endowments by all the 
force of education and habit. Laws, government, 
revenue, and arms, every branch of political and 
military knowledge, were the great objeds of his 
ftudy. In the courts of juftice he (uccefsfully dif- 
played his abilities in defence of his private friends, 
or in accufing the enemies of the ftate. He was 
forward to give his opinion upon every matter of 
public deliberation ; and his advice founded in 
wifdom , and fupported by eloqv enee eommonlv 
prevailed in the aflembly. Yet with all thefe 
great qualities, his mind was lefs fmit with the 
native chaims of virtue, than captivated w.th her 
fplendid ornaments. Glory was the idol which he 
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adored. He could injure , without remorfe , the 
general caufe of the confederacy, in order to pro- 
mote the grandeur of Athens " ; and hiftory ftill 
leaves it as doubtful, as did his own condudt , 
whether, had an opportunity offered, he would 
not have facrificed the happinefs of his country to 
his private intereft and ambition. 

The difcernment of Ariftides perceived the 
danger of allowing a man of fuch equivocal merit 
to be intrufted with the foie government of the 
republic; and on this account, rather than from 
any motives of perfonal animofity , he oppofed 
every meafure that might contribute to his eleva- 
tion. In this patriotic view, he frequently foli- 
cited the fame honors which were ambitioufly 
courted by Themiftocles, efpecially when no other 
candidate appeared capable of balancing the credit 
of the latter. A rivallhip thus began , and long 
continued between them “ ; and the whole people 
of Athens could alone decide the much cootefted 
pre-eminence. The intereft of Themiftocles fo 
far prevailed over the authority of his opponent , 
that he procured his own nomination to the com- 
mand of the fleet ; with which he effedted the 
conqueft of the fmall iflands in the Egean , and 
thus completed the defign undertaken by Miltiades. 
While he acquired fame and fortune abroad, Arif- 
tides increafed’ bis popularity at home. The op- 
pofition to his power , ariling from the fplendid 

** Plutarch, in Themiilocle et Anilide. 

Plutarch, ibid. Herodot. 1. viii. c. lxxix. 
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eloquence and popular manners of his rival , was 
now fortunately removed , and he became the 
chief leader of the people. His opinion gave law 
to the courts of juftice, or rather, fuch was the ef- 
fect of his equity and difcernment, he alone became 
fovereign umpire in Athens. In all important 
differences he was chofen arbitrator, and the ordi- 
nary judges were deprived of the dignity and ad- 
vantages formerly refulting from their officfc. This 
confequence of his authority, offending the pride 
of the Athenian magiftrates, was fufficient to excite 
their refentment, which, of itfelf, might have 
effe&ed the ruin of any individual. 

But their views on this occafion were powerfully 
promoted by the triumphant return of Themiftocles 
from his naval expedition. The admiral had ac- 
quired confiderable riches ; but wealth he defpjfed, 
except as an inftrument of ambition. The fpoils 
of the conquered iflanders were profufely lavifhed 
in fhows, feftivals, dances, and theatrical enter- 
tainments, exhibited for the public amufement. 
His generous manners and flowing affability were 
contrafled with the ftern dignity of his rival ; and 
the refult of the comparifon added great force to 
his infinuation , that, fince his own necelfary ab- 
fence in the fervice of the republic , Arillides had 
acquired a degree of influence inconfiftent wjfh the 
conftitution, and, by arrogating to himfelf an uni- 
verfal and unexampled jurifdi&ion in the ftate, 
had eftablifhed a filent tyranny , without *pomp or 
guards, over the minds of his fellow - citizens, 
Axiftides, trufting to the innocence and integrity 
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* i 

of his own heart, difdained to employ any un- 
worthy means, either for gaining the favor , or 
for averting the refentment , of the, multitude. 
The contell, therefore, ended in his banifliment 
for ten years, by a law entitled the Oftracifm 
( from the name of the materials “ on which the 
votes were marked ), by which the majority of the 
Athenian aflembly might expel any citizen , how- 
ever inoffenfive or meritorious had been his paft 
condud, who, by his prefent power and greatnefs, 
feemed capable of difturbing the equality of re- 
publican government. This Angular inftitution, 
which had been eltabliflied foon after the Athenians 
had delivered themfelves from the tyranny of Hip- 
pias, the fon of Pififlratus, was evidently intended 
to prevent any perfon in future from attaining the 
fame unlawful authority. At Athens , even virtue 
wasiprofcribed, when it feemed to endanger the 
public freedom ; and only four years after the 
Tattle of Marathon , in which he had difplayed 
equal valor and wifdom , Ariftides , the jufteft 
and moft refpedable of the Greeks, became the 
vidim of popular jealoufy an example of cruel 
rigor, which will for ever brand the fpirit of de- 
mocratical policy. 

The banifliment of Ariftides expofed the Athe- 
nians ftill more than formerly to the danger which 
they lioped to avoid by' this fevere meafure. The 
removal of fuch a ’formidable opponent enabled 
Themiftficles to govern without control. Army , 

2t Off>:x;y, a shell. 97 Plutarch. et Herodot. ibid. 
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navy, and revenue, all were fubmitted to his in- 
fpe&ion. It happened , indeed, moll fortunately 
for the fame of this great man f as well as for the 
liberty of Athens , that his a&ive ambition was 
called to the glorious talk of fubduing the enemies 
of his country. The fmaller iflands in the iEgean 
were already reduced to obedience, but the pof* 
fellion of them wji^ uncertain while the fleet of 
jEgina covered the *a, and bid defiance to that 
of the Athenians. This fmall ifland , or rather 
this rock, inhabited time immemorial by merchants 
and pirates, and. fituate in the Saronic Gulph, 
which divides the territories of Attica from the 
northern (hores of Peloponnefus, was a formidable 
enemy to the republic ; the jealoufy of commerce 
and naval power embittered their mutual hoftility; 
and as the inhabitants of ,Egina, who were go- 
verned by a few leading men, had entered into an 
alliance with the Perfians, there was every circum- 
ftance united which could provoke, to the utmoft, 
the hatred and refentment of the Athenians. 

A motive lefs powerful than the excefs of repub- 
lican antipathy could not probably have prevailed 
on them to embrace the meafure which they now 
adopted by the advice of Themiftocles. There 
was a confiderable revenue arifing from the filver- 
mines of Mount Laurium, which had been hitherto 
employed in relieving the private wants of the 
citizens , or difiipated in their public amufements. 
This annual income Themilloclcs perfuaded them 
to deftine to the ufeful purpofe of building Ihips of 
war, by which they might feize or deftroy the fleet 
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of iEgina. The propofal was approved ; an hun- 
dred gallies were equipped ; the naval ftrength of 
rEgina was broken, and fuccefs animated the Athe- 
nians to afpire at obtaining the unrivalled empire 
of the fea. Corcyra formed the only remaining 
bbftacle to their ambition. This ifland which , 
under the name of Phceacia , is celebrated by Ho- 
mer for its amazing riches .fertility , had been 
flill further improved by a colony of Corinthians. 
It extends an hundred miles along the wellern 
fhores of Epirus; and the natural abundance of its 
produdtions, the convenience of its harbours , and 
the adventurous fpirit of its new inhabitants, gave 
them an indifputed advantage over their neigh- 
bours , in navigation and commerce. They be- 
came fucceflively the rivals, the enemies, and the 
fuperiors of Corinth, their mother - country ; and 
their fuccefsful cruifers infefted the coafls, and dif- 
turbed the communication of the iflands and con- 
tinent of Greece. It belonged to Athens, who had 
fo lately punilhed the perfidy of JEgina, to chaflife 
the infolence of the Corcyreans. The naval de- 
predations of thefe iflanders made them be regarded 
as common enemies; and Themillocles ** , when, 
by feizing part of their fleet, he broke the fmews of 
their power, not only gratified the ambition of his 
republic , but performed a fignal fervicc to the 
whole Grecian confederacy. 

Victorious by fea and land againft Greeks and 
Barbarians , Athens might now feem entitled to 



*' Plutarch, in Thcmiit. Thucydid. lib. 
Themilt. 
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enjoy the fruits of a glorious fecurity. It was ge- o h a r» 
nerally believed in Greece , that the late difafter ix. 
of the Perlians would deter them from invading , 
a fecond time, the coafts of Europe. But The-> 
millocles , who, in the words of a mod accom-* 
plilhed hiftorian 2t , was no lefs fagacious in fore-* 
feeing the future , than fkilful in managing tha 
prefent , regarded the battle of Marathon, not as 
the end of the war, but as the prelude to new and 
more glorious combats. He continually exhorted 
his fellow-citizens to keep themfelves in readinefs 
for action ; above all , to iucreafe , with unremit* 
ting affiduity, the ftrength of their fleet; and, in 
confequence of this judicious advice, the Athe-» 
nians were 'enabled to oppofe the immenfe arma* 
ments of Xerxes , of which the molt formidable 
tidings foon arrived from every quarter, with two 
hundred gallies * of a fuperior fize and conftruc-* 
tion to any hitherto known in Greece 

This fleet proved the fafety of Greece , and State of thi 
prevented a country, from which the knowledge 
of laws, learning, and civility was dellined to flow itnnie- 
over Europe, from becoming a province of the aiatcly . 
Perfian empire , and being confounded with the thc i n ™= 
mafs of barbarous nations. While the Athenians f,ort of 
Were led, by the circumftances which we have ' er!iLS 
endeavoured to explain , to prepare this ufeful 
engine of defence, the other Grecian ftates afford, 
in their unimportant traiifatflions, few materials for 
liiftory *\ The Spartans had long preferved ail 

*• Thucydides, ibid. ,0 Plato, de Leg. 1. iii. 

11 Herodot; I. vii. Diodor. I. Si. 
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chap unrivalled afcendant in Peloponnefus ; and their 
ix. pre-eminence was ftill farther confirmed by the 
unequal and unfortunate oppofition of the Ar- 
gives. Many bloody and defperate engagements 
had been fought between thefe warlike and high- 
fpirited rivals: but, before the Perfian invafion, 
the llrength of Argos was much exhaufted by re- 
peated defeats , particularly by the deftrudive 
battle of 1 hyraea , in which fhe loft fix thoufand 
of her braveft citizens. The Spartans alfo carried 
on occafional hoftilities againft the Corinthians and 
Achaeans, the inhabitants of Elis and Arcadia ; and 
thefe feveral republics frequently decided their pre- 
tenfions in the field ; but neither their contefts 
with each other, nor their wars with Sparta, were 
attended with any confiderable or permanent ef- 
feds. Their perpetual hoftilities with foreign ftates 
ought to have given internal quiet to the Spartans ; 
yet the jealoufy of power, or the oppofition of 
charader, occafioned incurable difienfion between 
the two firft magiftrates of the republic, Cleomenes 
and Demeratus. By the intrigues of the former. 
Ills rival was unjuftly depofed from the royal dig- 
nity. Leotychides , his kinfman and fucceftor in 
the throne, infulted his misfortunes; and Dema- 
ratus , unable to endure contempt in a country 
whera he had enjoyed a crown , fought for that 
protedion which was denied him in Greece, from 
the power and refentment of Perfia. Cleomenes 
foon afterwards died by his own hand, after vainly 
ftruggling againft the ftings of rcmorfe , which 
perfecuted his ungenerous treatment of a worthy 
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colleague He was fucceeded by the heroic 
Leonidas , whofe death ( as ihall be related ) at 
Thermopylae, was ftill more illuftrious and happy 
than that of Cleomenes was wretched and infamous. 
During the domeftic difturbances of Sparta , the 
other ftates of Peloponnefus enjoyed a relaxation 
from the toils of war. The Arcadians and Argives 
tended their flocks, and cultivated their foil. Elis 
was contented with the fuperintendence of the 
Olympic games. The Corinthians increafed and 
abufed the wealth which they had already acquired 
by their fortunate fituation between tv^Teas, and 
by long continuing the centre of the internal com- 
merce of Greece. Of the republics beyond the 
ifthmus, the Phocians wifhed to enjoy, in tran- 
quillity, the fplendor and riches which their whole 
territory derived from the celebrated temple of 
Delphi. They were frequently difturbcd, however, 
by invafions from Theflaly ; the inhabitants of 
which, though numerous and warlike, yet being 
fituated at the extremity of Greece, ftill continued, 
like the Etolians, barbarous and uncultivated ”. 
The Thebans maintained and extended their ufurpa- 
tions over the fmaller cities ofBceotia, and re- 
joiced that the ambition of the Athenians, dire&ed 
to the command of the fea and the conqueft of 
diftant iflands, prevented that afpiring people from 
giving the fame minute attention as ufual to the 
affairs of the continent. The other republics were 
inconfiderable, and commonly followed the fortunes 

* 

!> Herodot. v. 71. Tbseydirt. L I. 
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of their more powerful neighbours. The Afiatic 
colonics were reduced under the Perfian yoke ; 
the Greek ellablifliments in Thrace and Macedon 
paid tribute to Xerxes; but the African Greeks 
bravely maintained their independence ; and 
the flourifliing fettlements in Italy and Sicily 
were now adting a part which will be explained 
hereafter, and which rivalled, perhaps furpafled, 
the glory of Athens and Sparta in the Perfian 
war 

Meanwhile the redudtion of revolted provinces 
had give^Pemployment and luftre to the Perfian 
arms. Nine years after the battle of Marathon, 
and in the fourth year of his reign , Xerxes found 
himfelf uncontrolled mailer of the Eaft, and in 
poffeflion of fuch a fleet and army as flattered 
him with the hopes of univerfal empire. The 
three lall years of Darius were fpent in preparing 
for the Grecian expedition. Xerxes , who fuc- 
ceeded to his fceptre and to his revenge, dedicated 
four years more to the fame hoftile purpofe. 
Amidft his various wars and pleafures , he took 
care that the artifans of Egypt and Phoenicia , as 
well as of all the maritime provinces of Lower 
Afia, fliould labor, with unremitting diligence, 
in fitting out an armament adequate to the extent 
of his ambition. Twelve hundred Grips of war , 
and three thoufand fliips of burthen , were at length 
ready to receive his commands. The former were 
of a larger fize and firmer conftrudtion than any 
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hitherto feen in the ancient world : they carried on c H A P. 
board, at a medium , two hundred fearnen , and JX- 
thirty Perfians who ferved as marines. The /hips 
of burthen contained, in general, eighty men, 
fewer being found incapable of rowing them. The 
whole amounted to four thoufand two hundred 
fhips, and about five hundred thoufand men, who 
were ordered to rendez-vous in the mofl fecure roads 
and harbours of Ionia. We are not exadly in- 
formed of the number of the land-forces, which 
were alfembled at Sufa. It is certain , however , 
that they were extremely numerous , and it is pro- 
bable that they would continually increafe on the 
march from Sufa to Sardis, by the confluence of 
many tributary nations, to the imperial ftandard of 
Xerxes. 1 ' 

When the army had attained its perfedl comple- Their 
ment, we are told that it confided of feventeen 
hundred thoufand infantry, and four hundred thou- 
fand cavalry ; which , joined to the fleet above- 
mentioned, made the whole forces amount to near 
two millions of fighting men. An immenfe crowd 
of women and eunuchs followed the camp of an 
effeminate people. Thefe inftruments of pleafure 
and luxury, together with the flaves neceflary in 
tranfporting the baggage and provifions , equalled, 
perhaps exceeded ”, the number of the foldiers ; fo 

,5 A military friend has favored me with the actual return of an 
army ferving under British officers in the Eaft: 

Officers and troops , • 6 , 7-7 

Servants and followers . - *9.77» 
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that according to tl?e univerfal teftimony of an- 
cient hiftorians, tlie army of Xerxes appears the 
greateft that was ever collected **. 

But many circumftances ferve to prove that its 
ftrength by no means correfponded to its mag- 
nitude. The various nations which compofed it, 
were not divided into regular bodies, properly 
difeiplined and officered. Their mufter-roll was 
taken in a manner that is remarkable for its fim- 
plicity. Ten thoufand men were feparated from 
the reft , formed into a compadl body , and fur- 
rounded by a palifade. The whole army palled 
fucceffively into thisenclofure, and were thus num- 
bered , like cattle, without the formality of placing 
them in ranks, or of calling their names. 

Xerxes having wintered at Sardis , fent ambaf- 
fadors early in the fpring to demand earth and 
water , as a mark of fubmiffion , from the feveral 
Grecian republics. With regard to Athens and 
Sparta, he thought it unnecelfary to obferve this 
ceremony, as they had treated, with the moft in- 
human cruelty , and in diredt contradiction to their 
own laws of war, the melfengers intrufted with a 
fxmilar commiffion by his father Darius. The 

** Heroriot. I. vii. c. Ixxxix. et feq. enters into a circumftantial 
detail of tbs Perfiau forces. His account is confirmed , with lefs 
difference than ufual in fnch cares, by Lyfiis Orat Fnneb. Ifocrat. 
Panegyr. Diodor. 1. xi. p. 144. He repeatedly exprefTes bis aflo- 
mshment at the immenfity of the Barbarian holts. He appears fully 
fenfihle of the difficulties with which they had to druggie , in order 
to procure provifions. His account of the Grecian fleet and army is 
acknowledged to be faithful and exact in the highefl degree; circnm- 
dances which all flrongly confirm the credibility of his evidence. 
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flow march of his immenfe army, and , Hill more, c 
its tedious tranfportation acrofs the feas which 
feparate Europe from Afia, ill fuited the rapid 
violence of his revenge. Xerxes therefore ordered 
a bridge of boats to be railed on the Hellefpont, 
which, in the narrowed part, is only feven dadia 
or feven eighths of a mile in breadth. Here the 
bridge was formed with great labor; but whether 
owing to the awkwardnefs of its condru&ion , or to 
the violence of a fucceeding temped, it was no 
fooner built than dedroyed The great king or- 
dered the diredors of the work to be beheaded ; 
and , proud of his tyrannic power over feeble man, 
difplayed an impotent rage againd the elements. 
In all the madnefs of defpotifm he commanded the 
Hellefpont to be punifhed with three hundred 
ftripes , and a pair of fetters to be dropped into the 
fea , adding thefe frantic and ridiculous expreffions: 

“ It is thus , thou fait and bitter water, that thy 
mader punifhes thy unprovoked injury , and he is 
determined to pafs thy treacherous dreams not- 
withdanding all the infolence of thy malice ”. ” 
After this abfurd ceremony, a new bridge was 
made of a double range of vedels , fixed by drong 
anchors on both fides, and joined together by 
cables of hemp and reed, fadcned to immenfe 
beams driven into the oppofite fhores. The decks 
of the vedels , which exceeded fix hundred in num- 
ber , were drewed with trunks of trees and earth , 
and their furface was dill further fmoothed by a 



17 Herodot. vii. 3S. 
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chap, covering of planks. The fides were then railed 
IX. with wicker work , to prevent the fear and im- 
patience of the horfes ; and upon this Angular edi- 
fice the main ftrength of the army palled in feven 
days and nights , from the Afiatic city of Abydo.s 
to that of Seftus in Europe **. 

Cl,ts ». But before this general tranfportation , a conli- 
ihr^uRh derable part of the forces had been already fent to 
the i(thmut the coaft of Macedonia, in order to dig acrofs the 
< t Sana. ifthmus which joins to that coaft the high pro- 
montory of A thos. The difafter which befel the 
fleet commanded by Mardonius, in doubling the 
cape of this celebrated peninfula , was ftill prefent 
to the mind of Xerxes. The neck of land, only 
a mile and a half in breadth , was adorned by the 
Grecian city of Sana; and the promontory being 
rich and fertile, was well inhabited by both Greeks 
and Barbarians. The cutting of this narrow 
ifthmus , by a canal of fufficient width to allow 
two gallies to fail abreaft , was a matter not beyond 
the power of a potentate who commanded the la- 
bor pf fo many myriads but it is obferved by 



,# Herodot. 1. \rii* c. |vf. 

Herodot. 1. vH. c. xxi. et feq. et Diodor. I. xi» c. it. It Is 
difficult to fay, whether we ©tight moft to condemn the fwelling 
exaggeration \vith which Lyfias , Ifocrntes, and other writers, (peak of 
thefe operations of Xerxes, which they call, “ navigating the land, 
and walking the fea, or the impudent incredulity of Juvenal: 

creditur olim 

Velificatus Athos, er quid'juid Graecia mendax 
Audet in hiftpriA ; conftratuni claflibus iifdem 
Suppofitumque rods folidum mare. — 

Nothing is better fitted to perpetuate error than the fmart fentence of 
a fatirift. A line of the fame Juvenal has branded Cicero as a T>ad 
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Herodotus, to have been a work of more oflenta- chap. 
tion than utility, as the veflels might, according to 
the cuftom of the age , have been conveyed over 
land with greater expedition, and with lefs trouble 
and expenfe. The eaftern workmen were in ge- 
neral fo extremely unacquainted with operations 
of this kind , that they made the opening at the 
furface of the ground of the fame breadth with that 
neceflary at the bottom of the channel. In order 
to excite their diligence by national -emulation , a 
particular portion of the ground was aligned to 
each diftin&ion of people engaged in this under- • 
taking. The Phoenicians alone, by giving a pro- 
per width at the top , avoided the inconvenience of • 
fubmitting to a double labor. In performing 
this, and every other tafk, the foldiers of Xerxes 
were kept to their work by ftripes and blows ; a 
circumffance which gives us as mean an opinion 
of their fpirit and adlivity , as all that has been al- 
ready related , gives us of their fkill and dif- 
cipline. 

The Perfian forces were now fafely conduced x "*es re. 

* views his 

into Europe; and the chief obftacle to the eafy forces near 
navigation of their fleet along the coafts of Thrace, Dorifcus. 
Macedon, and Theflaly , to the centre of the Grecian 

poet . though that univerfal literary genius left admirable verfes 
behind him , which have been tranfVtiitted to modern times. The 
digging of the canal of Athos is fiipported by the uniform teitimony 
of all antiquity , and might be credited on the (ingle evidence of 
Thucydides ( 1. iv. c. cix. ) , the mod faithful , accurate , and im- 
partial of all hiftorians , ancient or modern ; and who himfelf lived 
long in the neighbourhood of Athos, where he had an eitate, and 
was director of the Athenian mines in Thrace ; as will appear 
hereafter. 
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CHAP, dates , was removed by the dividing of mount 
ix. Athos. Through the fertile plains of LelTer Afia 
the whole army had kept in a body; but the diffi- 
culty of fupplies obliged them to feparate into 
three divifions in their march through the lefs cul- 
tivated countries of Europe. Before this reparation 
took place, the whole fleet and army were 
reviewed by Xerxes, near Dorifcus, a city of 
Thrace , at the mouth of the river Hebrus. Such 
an immenfe collection of men aflembled in arms, 
and attended with every circumftance of martial 
* magnificence, gave an opportunity for feeing, or 
at lead f>r fuppofing. many affeCling fcenes. The 
• ambition of the great king had torn him from his 
palace of Sufa , but it could not tear him from the 
objeds of his affeCtion , and the minifters of his 
pleafure. He was followed by his women, and by 
his flatterers 4 * , and all the effeminate pride of a 
court was blended with the pomp of war. While 
the great body of the army lay every night in the 
open air, Xerxes and his attendants were provided 
with magnificent tents. The fplendor of his 
chariots, the mettle of his horfes , which far ex- 
celled the fwifteft racers of Theffaly, the unex- 
ampled number of his troops, and above all, the 
Hit fpien- bravery of the immortal band, a body of ten thou- 
dor * fand Perfian cavalry, fo named becaufe their num- 
ber was conftantly maintained from the flower of 
the whole army , feemed fufficient, to thoadmiring 
crowd , to raife the glory of their fovereign above 
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the condition of humanity ; efpecially fince , among 
lb many thoufands of men as palled in review , none 
could be compared to Xerxes in ftrength , in beauty, 
or in ftature 41 . 

But amidft this fplcndor of external greatnefs, 
Xerxes felt himfelf unhappy. Having afcerided 
an eminence to his camp and fleet, his pride 
was humbled with the refledion , that no one of 
all the innumerable hoft could furvive an hundred 
years. The haughty monarch of Afia was melted 
into tears. The converfation of his kinfman and 
counfellor, Artabanus , was il? emulated to con* 
foie his melancholy. That refpedable old man* 
whofe wifdom had often moderated the youthful 
ardor of Xerxes , and who had been as afliduous 
to prevent, as Mardonius had been to promote, 
the Grecian war , took notice that the mifery of 
human life was an objed far more lamentable 
than its Ihortnefs. “ In the narrow fpace allotted 
them , has not every one of thefe in our prefence* 
and indeed the whole human race, often wilhed 
rather to die than to live ? The tumult of 
paffions difturbs the befl: of our days; difeafe* 
and weaknefs accompany old age ; and death , fo 
vainly dreaded, is the fure and hofpitable refuge 
of wretched mortals. ”. 

Xerxes was not of a difpofition fteadily to con- 
template the didates of experience and the 
maxims of philofophy. He endeavoured to divert 
thofe gloomy refledions which he could not 

41 Hero dot. I. vii. c. clxxxir. 
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remove , by amufing bis fancy with borfe-races, 
mock-battles , and other favorite entertainments. 
In the intervals of thefe diverfionS, he fometimes 
converfed with Demaratus , the banilhed king of 
Sparta , who , as we have already mentioned , had 
fought refuge in the Perfian court , from the per- 
fection of his countrymen. A memorable inter- 
view between them is deferibed by Herodotus. 
The Perfian , difplaying oftentatioufly the magni- 
tude of his power, afleed the royal fugitive, Whe- 
ther he fufpedted the Greeks would yet venture to 
take the field , ip ^rder to oppofe the progrefs of 
his arms ? Demaratus replied , that if he might 
fpeak without giving offence, he was of opinion 
that the Perfians would meet with a very vigorous 
refinance. “ Greece had been trained in the 
fevere, but ufeful fchool of neceffity ; poverty was 
her nurfe and her mother ; fhe had acquired pa- 
tience and valor by the early application of dif- 
cipline ; and flie was habituated to the pradtice of 
virtue by the watchful attention of the law. All 
the Greeks were warlike , but the Spartans were 
peculiarly brave. It was unneceffary to afk their 
number , for if they exceeded not a thoufand men, 
they would defend their country and their freedom 
againft the affembled myriads of Afia 4 \ ” 

Xerxes was rather amufed than inftru&ed by 
this difeourfe. His hopes of fuccefs feemed built 
on too folid principles to be lhaken by the opinion 
of a prejudiced Greek. Every day meffengers 



41 Herodot. I. vii. c. cii. et feq. 
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arrived with the Tubmiflion of new nations. The 
inhabitants of the rocky country of Doris , many 
tribes of Theflaly , the mountaineers of Pindus, 
Offa, Pelion , and Olympus, which like a lofty 
rampart furround that country, offered the ufual 
prefent of earth and water, as the fymbol of fur- 
rendering their territories to a power which it feem- 
ed vain to refift. ThO: diflrids formed only the 
northern frontier of Greece. But what gave pe- 
culiar pleafure to Xerxes, the Thebans who inha- 
bited the central parts , and all the cities of Boeo- 
tia , except Thefpiae and Plataea , privately fent 
ambaffadors to teftify their good-will to his caufe, 
and to requeft the honor of his friendfhip. 

Meanwhile thofe Grecians, who, unmoved by 
the terrors of invafion , obeyed the voice of liberty 
and their country , had fent deputies to the ifth- 
mus of Corinth , to deliberate about the common 1 
intereft. They confifted of reprefentatives from 
the feveral ftates of Peloponnefus, and from the 
moft confiderable republics beyond that peninfula-^ 
By common confent , they fufpended their do- 
meftic animofities, recalled their fugitives, confulted 
their oracles , and difpatched ambaffadors , in the 
name of united Greece, to demand afliftance from 
the iflands of Crete, Cyprus, and Corcyra , as well 
as from the Grecian colonies on the coafts of Italy 
and Sicily. All their meafures were carried on 
with great appearance of unanimity and concord. 
Even the Thebans , careful to conceal their trea- 
chery , had fent reprefentatives to the common 
council. 1. he general danger feemed to unite and 
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hap. harmonize the mod difcordant members : and al- 
ix. though the perpetual diflenfions between rival 
Hates , frequently weakened the authority of the 
Amphictyonic confederacy , it appeared on the 
prefent , as on many other occafions , that the 
Greeks acknowledged the obligation of a tacit al- 
liance to defend each other againft domeftic tyrants 
and foreign barbarians. 

Before they had an opportunity of learning the 
will of the gods, or of difcovering the intentions of 
their diftant allies, ambafiadors arrived from thofe 
communities of ThefTaly which Hill adhered to the 
intereft of Greece , praying a fpeedy and cffedlual 
affiftancc to guard the narrow pafTes which lead 
The valley j nto their country. There is a valley near the 
•fTem t(, CQa j^ Eg earij between the lofty mountains of 

Offa and Olympus, which afforded the mod con- 
venient pafiage from Macedon into ThefTaly. 
This fingular fpot , commonly called the valley of 
Tempe, is about five miles in length, and, where 
-^parroweft , fcarcely an hundred paces in breadth ; 
but is adorned by the hand of nature with every 
object that can gratify the fenfes or delight the 
fancy. The gently-flowing Peneus 4i interfeefs 
the middle of the plain. Its waters are increafed 
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e* I know not why Ovid fays , 

Peneus ab into 

Effufus Findo [ptmofis volvitur units 

Metam. I. i. ver. 570. 

AF.Iian (from whom the defeription in the text is taken) fays , that the 
Peneus flows 
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by perennial cafcades from the green mountains, 
and thus rendered of fufficient depth for vefTels of 
confiderable burden. The rocks are every where 
planted with vines and olives, and the banks of the 
river, and even the river itfelf, are overshadowed 
with lofty foreft-trees , which defend thofe who 
fail upon it from the fun’s meridian ardor. The 
innumerable grottoes and arbors carelefsly fcat- 
tered over this delightful fcene , and watered by 
fountains of peculiar frelhnefs and falubrity, invite 
the weary traveller to repofe ; while the mufical 
Warbling of birds confpires with the fragrant odor 
of plants to footh his fenfes , and to heighten the 
pleafure which the eye and fancy derive from 
viewing the charming variety of this enchanting 
landfcape ; from examining the happy intermix- 
ture of hill and dale, wood and water; and from 
contemplating the diverfified beauty and majeftic 
grandeur of Nature under her moft blooming and 
beneficent afpedls. 

This delicious valley, which an ancient writer, 
by a bold figure of fpeech , calls “ a feftival for 
the eyes,” and which the bounty of the gods had 
formed for happy fcenes of love , innocence , and 
tranquillity, the deftrudtive ambition of man was 
ready to convert into a field of bloodlhed and hor- 
ror. It was natural for the Theflalians to expedt 
that the troops of Xerxes would pafs by this inlet 
into their territories ; and hither their ambafladors 
entreated the allied Greeks to fend an army. The 
propofal feemed juft and ufeful ; fliips were pre- 
pared at the Ifthmus ; and a body of ten thoufantj 
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men were embarked under the command of The- 
miftocles , with orders to fail through the narrow 
Euripus, to land in the harbours of Tempe, and 
to remain there in order to guard that important 
pafs. 

They had not continued in thofe parts many 
days, when a melfenger arrived from Alexander, 
fon of Amyntas , tributary prince of Macedonia , 
advifing them to depart from that poft , unlefs 
they meant to be trodden under foot by the Per- 
fian cavalry. It is not probable , however , that 
this menace could have changed their refolntiort. 
But they had already learned that there was an- 
other paflage into Theffaly, through the territory 
of the Pertebians, near the city Gonnus in Upper 
Macedonia. Their army was inefficient to guard 
both ; and the defending of one only , could not be 
of effcntial advantage to themfelves , totheTheffa- 
lians , or to the common caufe. 

Meantime , the dangers which thickened over 
their refpedtive republics, rendered it neceffary to 
return fouthward. Their diftant colonies, particu- 
larly thofe of Sicily , which were the raoft numerous 
and powerful , could not afford them any afliftance, 
being themfelves threatened with a formidable in- 
vafion from the Carthaginians , the caufe and con- 
fequences of which we lhall have occafion fully to 
explain. The oracles were doubtful, or terrifying. 
To the Spartans they announced , as the only 
means of fafety , the yoluntary death of a king of 
the race of Hercules. The Athenians were com- 
itoanded to feek refuge within their wooden walls. 

The 
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The refponfes given to the other Hates are not c H a p, 
particularly recorded ; but it appears in general t is* 
that all were dark, arr^iiguous, or frightful. The 
Grecian army returuea therefore to their Ihips, 
repalTed the Euripus , and arrived in fafety at Co* 
rinth ; while the Theffalians , thus abandoned by 
their allies, relu&antly fubmitted to the common 
enemy. 

The terror infpired by the critical fituation of 'ThtOr*. 
affairs, rendered the prefence of the leaders necef- flet * 
fary in their rcfpedtive communities. Themifto- temifinm. 
cles found the Athenians divided about the mean- 
ing of the oracle, the greater part afTerting, that 
by wooden walls was underftood the enclofure of 
the citadel , which had been formerly furrounded 
by a palifade. Others gave the words a different 
conftrudion , and each according to his fears or his 
intereft ; but Themillocles aliened that all of them 
had miftaken the advice of the god , who defired 
them to trull for fafety to their fleet. This opi* 
nion, fupported by all the force of his eloquence, 
and the weight of his authority , at length prevailed 
in the aflembly ,• although Epicides, a demagogue 
of great influence among the lower ranks of peo- 
ple , oppofed it with the utmoft vehemence; and 
feizing this opportunity to traduce the charac- 
ter of Themiftocles , infilled that he himfelf fhould 
be appointed general in his room. But the pru- 
dent Athenian knew the weaknefs of his adverfary; 
his great paflion was avarice ; and a feafonable 
bribe immediately filenced his clamorous oppo- 
fition. The Athenian gallies were fitted out with 
VOL. II. E 
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all convenient fpeed , and being joined with thofe 
of Euboea , iEgina , Corinth , and the maritime 
allies of Peloponnefus , amoiyited to a fleet of three 
hundred fail. They proceeded to the narrow fea 
which divides the northern Ihore of Euboea from 
the coaft of Thetfaly, rendezvoufed at the promon- 
tory of Artemifium , and patiently expe&ed the 
arrival of the Barbarians. 

Befides the force neceflary for manning this 
fleet, the confederates could rnife an army of about 
fixty thoufand freemen , befides a ftill greater pro- 
portion of armed (laves. As the pa(fes leading 
from Theflaly to the territories of Phocis and Lo- 
cris were ftill narrower and more difficult of accefs 
than thofe from Macedon into Theflaly, it feems 
extraordinary that they did not immediately diredl 
their whole military ftrength towards that quarter: 
but this ncgleCt may be explained by their fuper- 
ftitious veneration for oracles, the neceflity of cele- 
brating their accuftomed feftivals, and the danger- 
ous delays and inactivity inherent in, the nature of 
a republican confederacy. As they were acquaint- 
ed with only one pafs', by which the Perfians 
could arrive from Theflaly , they thought that a 
body of eight thoufand pike-men might be equally 
capable with a larger proportion of troops, to de- 
fend it againft every invader. This narrow defile 
was called the Straits of Thermopylae , in allufion 
to the warm fprings in that neighbourhood , and 
was deemed the gate or entrance into Greece. It 
was bounded on the weft by high and iuacceflible 
precipices , which join the lofty ridge of mount 
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Oeta ; and on the eaft terminated by an imprafti- chap. 
cable morals , bordered by the fea. Near the ix. 
plain of the TheJTalian city Trachis, the paflage 
was fifty feet broad ; but at Alpene , there was not 
room for one chariot to pafs another. Even thefe 
pafies were defended by walls, formerly built by 
the Phocians to protedl them againft the incurfions 
of their enemies in ThelTaly, and ftrengthened, 
on this oecafion, with as much care as time would 
allow. The troops fent to Thermopylae , which 
was only fifteen miles diftant from the Ration of 
the Grecian fleet at Artemifium , confided chiefly 
of Peloponnefians , commanded by Leonidas the 
Spartan king , who was prepared , in obedience to 
the oracle , to devote his life for the fafety of his 
country. 

Before the Grecian confederates adopted thefe The per- 
vigorous meafures for their own defence , the Per- flect 
flan army had marched , in three divifions , from clpTsi-** 
Thracian Dorifcus. They were accompanied by pia«. 
the fleet, which, coafting about two hundred miles 
along the fhores of Thrace, Macedon , and Thef- 
faly , at length reached Cape Sepias , which is 
twenty miles north of Artemifium. As they ad- 
vanced foutlnvard , they laid under contribute 
Abdera 4 *, Thafus, andEion, the principal Grecian 

** The planes on the road prepared not only vail magazines of * 
corn and other provifions for the troops, but l'uraptuons entertain. 

• ntents for Xerxes and his attendants. A laying of Megacreon of 
Abdera exprefled the devouring rapacity of the invaders “ That 
the Ahderites ought to thank the gods, that. Xerxes fealted but once 
a day; it would ruin Abdera to furnish him with both a dinner and 
, a Topper. ” 

E 9 
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chap, colonies in Thrace , as well as the cities of 
ix. Torona, Olynthus, Potidxa, and other places of 

fmaller note on the coaft of Macedonia. The 
whole fleet anchored , after performing the moll 
tedious and dangerous part of the voyage , near 
the entrance of the rivers Axius and Lydius, which 
flow into the Thermaic gulph; and, after quitting 
thefe harbours , fpent eleven days in failing eighty- 
miles, along a fmooth unbroken coaft, from the 
northern extremity of this gulph to the general 
rendezvous near Cape Sepias. 

The!r The fleet was commanded by Achxmines and Are- 
afny abignes, fons of Darius. Xerxes, in perfon, headed 
»he rC pi"n»° his army, which made a conflderabte halt during the 
of Tra- march at the Macedonian towns of Therma and Pel- 
la, and encamped in the Thracian plains on each lide 
of the above-mentioned rivers Axius and Lydius. 
From hence they proceeded in three bodies ; the 
divifion neareft the Ihore was commanded by Mar- 
donius and Mafiftes. Sergis , an experienced ge- 
neral , condudled the march through the higher 
parts of the country; and the great king, accom- 
panied by Smerdones and Megabyzus, who occa* 
fionally relieved him from the trouble of command, 
<*&fe the middle pafiTage as the fufeft, the moft 
convenient, and the moft entertaining; for hitherto 
the Perfian expedition was rather a journey of 
pleafure, than an undertaking of fatigue or danger. 
Xerxes examined at lcifure fuch objedts of nature * 
or art as appeared moft interefting and curious. 
His fancy was amufed , as he palled the various 
feenes of fuperftition , with the legendary tales 
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carefully related by his conductors. He viewed, with 
pleafure , the wide plains of ThefTaly , which bore 
indubitable marks of being once an extenfive lake; 
and contemplated, with wonder, the lofty moun- 
tains which feparated that country from the reft of 
Greece, and which evidently appear to be rent 
afunder, and to have received their prefent form, 
from the terrible operation of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. After fully fatisfying his curiofity , he 
joined , with the divifion more immediately under 
his command, the remainder of the army, aflem- 
bled and encamped on the wide plains of Trachis, 
about forty miles in circumference , ftretching 
along the fhore of Theffaly, oppofite to the ftation 
of the Perfian fleet, and adjacent to the Straits of 
Thermopylae 4 ‘. 

For more than twelve months, Xerxes had never 
feen the face of an enemy. He had traverfed , 
without refiftance, the wide regions of Afia, and 
the countries which in ancient times were deemed 
moft warlike in Europe. All the territories be- 
yond Trachis acknowledged his power; and the 
diftridls of Greece, which (till prefented a fcene of 
action to his invincible arms , were lefs extenfive 
than the meaueft of his provinces. Yet it is pro- 
bable that he heard, not without emotion, that an 
army of Greeks, headed by the Spartan king, had 
taken poft at Thermopylae, in order to difpute his 
paflage. What he had been told by Demaratus 
concerning the chara&er and- principles of that 

♦’ Herodot. Diodor. Plutarch, ibid. 
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chap, heroic people, he might now, when the danger drew 
ix. near, be the more inclined to believe, from the 
fuggeftions of his own memory and experience. 
In the warmth of generous indignation , the Spar- 
tans, as we have already obferved , had put to 
death the Perfian heralds, fent to demand their 
fubmiflion ; ' but upon cool reflection , they were 
prompted, chiefly indeed by fuperftitious motives, 
to make atonement for a violation of the facredlaw 
of nations. When proclamation was made in the 
affembly, “Who would die for Sparta?” two citi- 
zens, of great rank and eminence, offered them- 
felvcs as willing facrifices for the good of the com- 
1 munity. Sperthies and Bulis (for thefe were their 

names ) fet out for Sufa on this Angular errand. 
As they paffed through Leffer Afia, they were 
entertained by Hydarnes, the governor of that 
province, who adually accompanied Xerxes, as 
commander of the Immortal Band, to which dig- 
nity he had been raifed on account of his fuperior 
merit. Hydarnes , among other difeourfe with the 
Spartans , teftified his furprife , that their republic 
fhould be fo averfe to the friendlhip of the king 
his matter, who, he obferved, as they might learn 
by his own example, well underftood the value of 
brave men. That if they complied with the de- 
files of Xerxes, he would appoint them governors 
over the other cities of Greece. The Spartans 
coolly replied, “That he talked of a matter of 
which he was not a competent judge. With the 
■ condition and rewards of fervitude he was indeed 

fufficiently acquainted ; but as to the enjoyments 
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of liberty, he had never proved how fweet they 
were; for if he had once made that experiment, 
he would advife them to defend their freedom not 
only with lances, but with hatchets ” 

The fame magnanimity diftinguifhed their be- 
haviour at Sufa. The guards told them , that , 
when admitted into the prefence of Xerxes, they 
xnuft obferve the ufual ceremony of proftrating 
themfelves on the ground. But the Spartans de- 
clared , “ That no degree of violence could make 
them fubmit to fuch mean adulation: That they 
were not accuftomed to adore a man , and came 
not thither for fuch an impious purpofe. ” They 
approached Xerxes, therefore, in an eretft pofture, 
and told him with firmnefs, they were fent to fub- 
mit to any punifhment which he might think pro- 
per to inflidt on them, as an atonement for the 
death of his heralds. Xerxes admiring their vir- 
tue, replied, “ That he certainly Ihould not repeat 
the error of the Greeks, nor, by facrificing indivi- 
duals , deliver the ftate from the guilt of murder 
and impiety. ” The Spartans having received this 
anfwer, returned home, perfuaded that they had 
done their duty in offering private fatisfatftion ; 
which, though not accepted, ought fufficiently to 
atone for the public crime * 7 . 

The example of thefe diftinguifhed patriots pro- 
bably gave Xerxes a very favorable idea of the 
general character of their community. As he had 
not any particular quarrel with the Spartans, whole 

\ 

4 * Herodot. I. th . c. cxxxv. 47 Idem, 1. »ii. c. cxxxiv. et fe?. 
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chat, oppofition, though it could not prevent, would 
JX. certainly retard, his intended punilhment of Athens, 
he fent meffengers to defire them to by down their 
arms; to which they replied, “ Let him come, 
and take them. ” The meffengers then offered 
them lands, on condition of their becoming allies 
to the great king; but they anfwered, “ That it 
was the cuflom of their republic to conquer lands 
by valor, not to acquire them by treachery. ” 
Maenani- Except making thefe fmart replies, they took not 
ftjj'arta'ns,' 1 " t ^ ie f ma heft notice of the Perfians ; but continued to 
employ themfelves as before their arrival, contending 
in the gymnaftic exercifes, entertaining themfelves 
with mufic and converfation, or adjufting their long 
hair to appear more terrible to their enemies. 
The meffengers of Xerxes , equally allonifhed at 
what they faw and heard, returned to the Perfian 
camp, and deferibed the unexpedted event of their 
commiflion, as well as the extraordinary behaviour 
of the Spartans ; of which Xerxes defired an explana- 
tion from their countryman Demaratus 4 *. The latter 
declared in general, that their whole carriage and de- 
meanour announced a determined refolution to fight 
to the laft extremity; but he found it difficult to 
make the Perfian conceive the motives of men, 
who fought, at the certain price of their own lives, 
to purchafe immortal renown for their country. — 
That a few individuals Ihould be animated , on 
fome extraordinary occafions , with this patriotic 
magnanimity, may eafily be underftood. Of this, 
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hillory in all ages furnilhes illuftrious examples; 
but that a whole nation fhould be habitually im- 
prcffed with the fame generofity of charaCler, can- 
not readily be believed, without reflecting on the 
inftitutions and manners of the Spartans. The 
laws of that celebrated people prohibiting, as it 
has been already obferved ” , the introduction of 
wealth and luxury, and rigidly confining each in- 
dividual to the rank in which he was born , Had 
extinguiQied the great motives of private ambition, 
and left fcarcely any other fcope to the active 
principles of men , but the glory of promoting tire 
interefts of their republic. Their extraordinary 
military fuccefs, the natural fruit of their temperance 
and activity, had given them a permanent fenfe 
of their fuperiority in war, which it became their 
chief point of honor to maintain and to confirm; 
and as the law which commanded them to die, ra- 
ther than break their ranks, or abandon their polls 
in battle, was, like all the ordinances of Lycurgus, 
conceived to be of divine authority, the influence 
of fuperllition happily confpired with the ardor 
of patriotifm and the enthufiafm of valor, in pre- 
paring them to meet certain death in the fervice 
of the public. 

Xerxes could not be made to enter into thefe 
motives, or to believe, as Herodotus obferves with 
inimitable fimplicity , " that the Grecians were 
come to Thermopylae only as men defirous to die, 
and to deftroy as many of their enemies as they 
could , though nothing was more true. ” He 

4 * See rol. i. p. 133. 
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chap, therefore waited four days , continually expedting 
ix. they would either retreat into their own country, 
or furrender their arms, agreeably to his mefiage. 
But as they Hill continued to guard the paffage, he 
afcribed this condudt to obftinacy or folly; and on 
the fifth day determined to chaftife their infolent 
oppofition. 

®i«« or. The Medes and Ciflians, who, next to the Sacx 
Mek them add Perfians, formed the braveft part of his army, 
■nd their were commanded to attack thefe obftinate Greeks, 
rat'es^'* ar) d to bring them alive into his prefence. The 
Barbarians marched with confidence to the engage- 
ment, but' were repulfed with great (laughter. The 
•places of thofe who fell, were incelfantly fupplied 
with frelh troops, but they could not make the 
fmalleft impreflion on the firm battalions of the 
Greeks; and the great lofs which they fuftained in 
the attempt, proved to all, and particularly to the 
king , that he had indeed many men , but few 
foldiers. The Sacx , armed with their hatchets , 
next marched to the attack, but without better 
fticcefs; and Iaft of all, the chofen band of Perfians, 
headed by Hydarnes, deigned to difplay their va- 
lor in what appeared to them a very unequal 
conteft. But they foon changed their opinion 
when they came to clofe with the enemy; for, fays 
Herodotus, their numbers were ufelefs , as they 
fought in a narrow pafs, and their Ihort- pointed 
weapons were ill calculated to contend with the 
length of the Grecian fpear. The Greeks had the 
advantage ftill more in the fuperiority of their dif- 
cipline, than in the excellence of their armor. 
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Tired with deftroying , they retreated in clofe or- 
der, and when purfued unguardedly by the Barba- 
rians, they faced about on a fudden, and killed an 
incredible number of the Perfians , with fcarcely 
any lofs to themfelves. Xerxes , who was feated 
on an eminence to behold the battle, frequently 
ftarted in wild emotion from his throne; and, 
fearing left he Ihould be deprived of the flower of 
his army, he ordered them to be drawn off from 
the attack. But as the Grecian numbers were fo 
extremely inconfiderable , and as it feemed pro- 
bable that the greateft part of them muft have fuf- 
fered much injury in thefe repeated ^faults , he 
determined next day to renew the engagement. 
Next day he fought without better fuccefs than 
before; and after vainly endeavouring to force the 
pafs, both in feparate bodies, and with the col- 
le&ed vigor of their troops , the Perfians were 
compelled to abandon the enterprife, and difgrace- 
fully to retire to their camp. 

It was a fpedtacle which the world had never 
feen before, and which it was never again to be- 
hold, the perfevering intrepidity of eight thoufand 
men refilling the impetuous fury of an army com- 
pofed of millions. The pertinacious valor of 
Leonidas, and of his little troop, oppofed, and 
might have long retarded , the progrefs of the Bar- 
barians. But it was the fate of Greece, always to 
be conquered rather by the treachery of falfc 
friends, than by the. force of open enemies. When 
Xerxes knew not what meafures to purfue in order 
to effedt his purpofe, and felt the inconvenience of 
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CHAP, remaining long in the fame quarters with fuch an 
IX. immenfe number of men , a perfidious Greek, in- 
duced by the hopes of reward , offered to remove 
his difficulties 5 *. The name of the traitor was 
Epialtes , and he was a native of the obfcure dif- 
tricft of Moelis , which feparates the frontiers of 
Theffaly and Phocis. His experience of the 
country made him acquainted with a paffage 
through the mountains of Oeta , feveral miles to 
the weft of that guarded by Leonidas. Over this 
unfrequented path he undertook to condudl a body 
of twenty thoufand Perfians , who might affault 
the enemy*in rear, while the 'main body attacked 
them in front. By this means , whatever prodigies 
of valor the Greeks might perform , they muft be 
finally compelled to furrender , as they would be 
cnclofed on all fides among barren rocks and in- 
hofpitable deferts. 



who con- The plan fo judicioufly concerted , was carried 
duces a into immediate execution. On the evening of the 
tachracnt*" ^ event ^ day after Xerxes arrived at the Straits , 
over the twenty thoufand chofen men left the Perfiancamp, 
n,0 " n * commanded by Hydarnes , and condu&ed by Epi- 
altes. All night they marched through the thick 
forefts of oak which abound in thofe parts ; and by 
day-break they had advanced near to the top of the 
hill. But how much were they furprifed to fee the 
firft rays of the morning reflected by the glittering 
furfaces of Grecian fpears and helmets ! Hydarnes 
was afraid that this guard , which feemed at no 
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great diftance , had been alfo compofed of Lacedae- 
monians; but a nearer approach fhowed that they 
confifted of a thoufand Phocians , whom the fore- 
fight of Leonidas had fent to defend this important 
but unknown pafs , which chance or treachery might 
difcover to the Perfians. The thick lhade of 
the trees long concealed the enemy from the 
Greeks ; at length the ruftling of the leaves , and 
the tumult occafioned by the motion of twenty 
thoufand men , difcovCr^ the imminence of dan- 
ger ; the Phocians with great infrepidity flew to their 
arms , and prepared , if they fliould not conquer , 
at leaft to die gallantly. The compadt firmnefs of 
their ranks , which might have refitted the 
regular onfet of the enemy, expofed them to fuffer 
much from the immenfe fhower of darts which the 
Perfians poured upon them. To avoid this dan- 
ger, they too ralhly abandoned the pafs which they 
had been fent to guard , and retired to the higheft 
part of the mountain , not doubting that the enemy, 
whofe ftrength fo much exceeded their own , would 
follow them thither. But in this they were difap- 
pointed ; for the Perfians prudently omitting the 
purfuit of this inconfiderable party , whom to de- 
feat they confidered as a matter of little moment, 
immediately feized the paflage , and marched down 
the mountain with the utmoft expedition , in order 
to accompliih the defign fuggeftcd by Epialtes. 

Meanwhile obfcure intimations from the gods 
had darkly announced fome dreadful calamity im- 
pending on the Greeks at Thermopylae. The 
appearance of the entrails , which were carefully 
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h a p. infpe&ed by the Augur Magiftias,' threatened the 
lx. Spartans with death ; but when , or by what means , 
it did not clearly appear, until a Grecian deferter, 
a native of the city Cyme in Ionia , named Tyra- 
ftiades , arrived with information of the intended 
march of the Perfians acrofs the mountain. Ani- 
, mated by the love of his country , this generous 
fugitive had no fooner difcovered the treacherous 
defign of Epialtes, than he determined, at the rifle 
of his life , and flill mof at the rifle of being fub- 
jedled to the moft Excruciating tortures , to com* 
municate his difeovery to the Spartan king **. 
Zeal for the fafety of Greece gave fwiftnefs to his 
fteps , and he appeared in the Grecian camp a few 
hours after the Perfians, conducted by Epialtes, 
had left the plains of Trachis. Leonidas immer 
diately called a council of war , to deliberate upon 
the meafures neceflary to be taken in confequence 
of this information , equally important and alarm- 
ing. All the confederates of Peloponnefus , except 
the Spartans , declared their opinion , that it was 
neceflary to abandon a poft , which , after the double 
attack announced to them fhould take place, it 
would be impoflible with any. hopes of fuccefs to 
maintain. As their exertions could not be of any 
avail to the public caufe , it was prudent to confult 
their private fafety ; and while time was yet allow- 
ed them , to retire to the ifthmus of Corinth , where 
joining the reft: of the auxiliaries, they might be 
ready to defend the Grecian peninfula agaiuft the 
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fury of the Babarians. It belonged to Leonidas 
to explain the fentiments of the Spartans. The 
other inhabitants of Peloponnefus , he obferved, 
might follow the didates of expedience, and return 
to the iRhmus , in order to defend their refpedive 
territories ; but glory was the 1 only voice which the 
Spartans had learned to obey. Placed in the firft 
rank by the general confent of their country , they 
would rather die than abandon that poft of honor; 
and they were determined , therefore , at the price 
of their lives , to purchafe immortal renown , to 
confirm the pre- eminence of Sparta , and to give 
an example of patriotifm , worthy of being admired, 
if it fhould not be imitated , by poRerity, 

The dread of unavoidable and immediate death 
deterred the other allies from concurring with this 
magnanimous refolution. The Thefpians alone , a- 
mounting to feven hundred men, declared they would 
never forfake Leonidas. They were condu&ed by 
the aged wifdom of Demophilus , and the youthful 
valor of Dithyrambus. Their republic was united 
in the RrideR alliance with Sparta, by which they 
had often been defended againft the ufurpation and 
tyranny of the Thebans. Thefe circumRanccs 
added force to their natural generofity of fentiment, 
and determined them, on this occafion, to adhere 
with ReadfaR intrepidity to the meafures of their 
Spartan allies. As the Thefpians remained at 
Thermopylae , from inclination , and from principles 
of diRinguilhed bravery , the Thebans were de- 
tained by the particular defire of Leonidas , who 
was not unacquainted with the intended treachery 
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chat* of their republic. The four hundred men whom 
ix. that perfidious community had fent to accompany 
his expedition , he regarded rather as hoftages than 
auxiliaries ; nor was he unwilling to employ their 
doubtful fidelity in a defperate fervice. He thought 
that they might be compelled by force, or ftirou- 
lated by a fenfe of fliame * to encounter the fame 
dangers to which the Spartans and Thefpians vo- 
luntarily fubmitted ; and without difcovering his 
fufpicion of their treachery , he had a fufficient 
pretence for retaining them , while he difmilfed his 
allies of Peloponnefus , becaufe the Theban terri- 
tories, lying on the north- fide of the ifthmus of 
Corinth , would nccelfarily be expofed to hoftility 
and devaluation , whenever the Barbarians Ihould 
pafs the ftraits of Thermopylae. Bcfides the Thef- 
pians ’* and Thebans , the troops who remained 
with Leonidas confifted of three hundred Spartans , 
all chofen men , and fathers of fons. This valiant 
band , with unanimous confent , folicited their ge- 
neral to dedicate to the glory of Greece, and their 
own, the important interval yet allowed them, be- 
fore they were furrounded by the Perfians. The 
ardor of Leonidas happily confpired with the 
ready zeal of the foldiers. He therefore 

51 From the narrative of Herodotus , ft would Teem that the 
Thefpians alone voluntarily remained with Leonidas and the Spartans. 
Vet the infcription which he cites makes the whole number who fought 
>t Thermopylse amount to four thoufand. 

Mufiavi* vrm rnh Tfir.xtjixic £jt/.»%svro 
Ex EtEXosrcvwK %i XixStj Ttraftj. 

Ifocratet likewife ( p. 164.} fays, that fume Peloponncfian* remained 
ta fight. 

commanded 
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Commanded them to prepare the laft meal of their chap. 
lives , and to fup like men who fliouM tomorrow uc. 
dine in Flyfium. His own example confirmed the 
propriety of the command, foi he took an abun- 
dant repaft, in order to furnifli ftrength and fpirit* 
for a long continuance of toil and danger. 

It was now the dead of night, when the Spar- The 
tans , headed by Leonidas , marched in a clofe 
battalion upwards the Perfian camp , with refent- the Periu« 
ment heightened by defpair ”. Their fury was knight, 
terrible ; and rendered ftill more deftrudive through 
the defed of Barbarian difeipline; for the Perfians 
having neither advanced guards, nor a watch-word, 
nor confidence in each other, were incapable of 
adopting fuch meafures for defence as the fudden 
emergency required. Many fell by the Grecian 
fpear, but much greater multitudes by themiftaken 
rage of their own troops , by whom , in the midft 
of this blind confufion , they could not be diftin* 
guilhed from enemies. The Greeks, wearied with 
flaughter , penetrated to the royal pavilion ; but 
there the firft alarm of noife had been readily per- 
ceived , a mid ft the profound filence and tranquil- 
lity which ufually reigned in the tent of Xerxes ; 
the great king had immediately efcaped , with his 



’ > Diodor. 1. xi. p. 047. The ooflurn.il adault , omitted by 
Herodotus, is mentioned not only by Diodorus, but by Plutarcb , 
Judin , and mod other writers. The general panegyric of Plato ( in 
Menex. ) , of tyliai ( Orat. Funeb. ), and of liberates r Paliegjr. ), 
required not their defeending into fuch particulars. Yet. notwith % 
Handing thefe circumdances , I should have omitted this incident, ifi| 
Aad appeared inconfident with the honed narrative of Herodotus. 

Yol. 1L F 
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favorite attendants , to the farther extremity of 
the encampment. Even there , all was tumult, 
and horror, and defpair ; the obfcurity of night 
increafing the terror of the Perfians, who no longer 
doubted that the detachment condu&ed by Epi* 
altes had been betrayed by that perfidious Greek ; 
and that the enemy , reinforced by new numbers, 
now co-operated with the traitor , and feized the 
opportunity of availing their camp , after it had 
been deprived of the divifion of Hydai^bs , its 
principal ornament and defence. 

The approach of day difcovered to the Perfians 
a dreadful fcene of carnage ; but it alfo difcovered 
to them that their fears had multiplied the number 
of the enemy, who now retreated in clofe order to 
the ftraits of Thermopylae. Xerxes , ftimulated by 
the fury of revenge, gave orders to purfue them; 
and his terrified troops were rather driven than led 
to the attack , by the officers who marched behind 
the feveral divifions , and compelled them to ad- 
vance by menaces , ftripes , and blows. The Gre- 
cians, animated by their late fuccefs, and per- 
fuadedthat they could not poffibly efcape death on 
the arrival of thofe who approached by way of the 
mountain , bravely halted inthewideft part of the 
pafs , to receive the charge of the enemy. The 
fhock was dreadful , and the battle was maintained 
on the fide of the Greeks with perfevering intre- 
pidity# and defperate valor. After their fpears 
were blunted or broken , they attacked fword in 
hand , and their fhort , but maffyand well-tempered 
\yeapQns, made an incredible havoc. Their progrefs 
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was- marked by a line of blood , when a Bar- 
barian dart pierced the heart of Leonidas. The 
eonted Was no longer for vidtory and glory , but 
for the facred remains of their king * Four times 
they difpelled the thicked globes of Perfians ; but 
as their unexampled valor was carrying off the 
inedimable prize , the hodile battalions were feen 
defcending the hill , under the condudt ofEpialtes. 
It was now time to prepare for the lad effort of 
generous defpair. With clofe order and refolute 
minds, the Greeks , all collected in themfelves, 
tetired to the narrowed part of the drait, and took 
pod behind the Phocian wall, on a rifing ground, 
where a lion of done was afterwards ereded in ho- 
nor of Leonidas. As they performed this move- 
tnent, fortune, willing to afford every occafion to 
difplay their illudrious merit, obliged them to con- 
tend at once againd open force and fecret treachery. 
The Thebans , whom fear had hitherto redrained 
from defedion , feized the prefent opportunity td 
frevolt; and approaching the Perfians with out- 
ftretched arms , declared that they had always been 
their friends ; that their republic had fent earth and 
Water, as an acknowledgment of their fubmidion 
to Xerxes ; and that it was with the utmod reluc- 
tance they had been compelled by necedity to redd 
the progrefs of his arms. As they approached to 
furrender themfelves , many perifhed by the darts 
of the Barbarians ; the remainder faved a perill- 
ing life , by fubmitting to eternal infamy. Mean- 
while the Lacedaemonians and Thefpians were af- 
faultcd on all fides. The neared of the enemy 
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C I* a r. beat down tbe wall , and entered by the breaches 
JX« Their temerity was punilhed by inftant death In 
this Jaft flruggle every Grecian Ihowed the moll 
heroic courage.; yet if we believe the unanimous 
report of fome Thelfalians, and others who furvived 
the engagement , the Spartan Dioneces deferved 
the prize of valor. When it was obferved to him , 
that the Perfian arrows were fo numerous, that 
they intercepted the light of the fun, he faid it was 
a favorable circumAance , becaufe the Greeks 
pow fought in the lhade. The brothers Alpheus 
and IVIaron are likewife particularized for their 
, generous contempt of death , and for their diftin- 

guifhed valor and a&ivity in the fervice of their 
country. What thefe , and other virtues , could 
accomplilh , the Greeks, both as individuals, and 
in a body, had already performed; but it became 
impoflible for them longer to refift the impetuofity 
and weight of the darts , and arrows , and other 
miflile weapons , which were continually poured 
upon them; and they were finally not deftroyed or 
conquered, but buried under a trophy of Perfian 
arms. Two monuments were afterwards eredled 
near the fpot where they fell ; the infeription of the 
firft announced , the valor of a handful of Greeks ,+ , 
who had refitted three millions of Barbarians; 

'• IfoCrate* , p. 164. makes the Spartans who fought at Thermo- 
PY'a amount to one thoufaud. Diodorus, I. xi. p. 410 agrees with 
Herodotus, whofe narrative is followed in the text. According to the 
tnod probable accounts, the Thefpians were twice as numerous as 
the Sparring; although the latter have carried away all the glory of 
this lingular exploit. 
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the fecond was peculiar to the Spartans ; and chip. 
contained thefe memorable words; “ Goftranger, ix. 
and declare to the Laced?emonians , that we died 
here in obedience to their divine laws".” 



51 n ?fj»£ xyyii\m A*x:eai,u5vmj eri mil 

H'lneix T5IJ XiltX'J fnUHTI VSIJS UStOI. 

, Hcrodot. C. cxxvlii. 
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CHAP. X. 

• 

Sea-Fight off" Artemifium. — Xerxes ravages fbocis. 
— Enters Attica. — Magnanimity of the Athe- 
nians ; — Sea - Fight of Salamis. — Xerxes leaves 
Greece. — His miferable Retreat. — Campaign of 
Mardonius. — Battles of Plat 4: a and Mycali. — 
Iffue of the Perfian luvajion. 

D URING the military operations at Ther- 
mopylae , the Grecian fleet was ft^tioned in 
the harbour of Artemifium , the northern pro- 
montory of Eubcea. That of the Perfian , too 
numerous for any harbour to contain , had anchored 
in the road that extends between the city of Caf- 
tanaea and the promontory of Sepias, on the coaft 
of Theffaly. Here this formidable armada fuffered 
the calamities foretold by the wifdom of Arta- 
banus. In a converfation with Xerxes , that pru- 
dent old man had warned him againft two enemies, 
the (ea and the land, from whom his own ralh in- 
experience feemed not to apprehend any danger. 
Yet both »thefe enemies occafioned dreadful mif- 
fortunes to the Perfians , whofe numbers firfl ex- 
pofed them to be deftroyed at fea by a tempeft , 
and afterwards to perilli on land by a famine. The 
firft line of their fleet was lhelteredj>y the coaft of 
Thelfaly ; but the other lines , to the number of 
feven , rode at anchor , at fmall intervals , with the 
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prows of the veffels turned to the fea. When they 
adopted this arrangement , the waters werefmooth, 
the Iky clear , the weather calm and ferene ; but on 
the morning of the fecond day after their arrival on 
the coaft , the Iky began to lour , and the appear- 
ance of the heavens grew threatening and terrible. 
A dreadful ftorm of rain and thunder fucceeded ; 
and , what was more alarming , the billows began 
to rife to an amazing height, occafioned by a vio- 
lentHellefpontin , or north-eafl: wind , which, when 
it once begins to blow in thofe feas with any confi- 
derable force, feldom ceafes for feveral days. The 
neareft veffels were faved by hauling under the 
fliore: of the more remote, many were driven from 
their anchors ; fome foundered at fea , others fpfft 
on the promontory of Sepias , and feveral bulged on 
the fhallows of Melibosa. Three days the tempeft 
raged with unabating fury. Four hundred gallies 
were deftroyed by its violence, befide fuch a num- 
ber of ftorelhips and tranfports , that the Perfian 
commanders , fufpedting this difafter might occa- 
fion the revolt of the T heffalians , fortified them- 
felvcs with a rampart of confiderable height, en- 
tirely compofed of the fhattered fragments of the 
Wreck'. ", 

This bulwark was fufficient to prote& them againft 
the irruptions of the Greeks ; but it could nor 
defend them againft the more dangerous fury of the 
Waves. In a Ihort time , therefore , they quitted 

1 Herodot. I. »ii. c. clxxxviii. et feq. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xi. 
t. xii. . . 
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their infecure ftation at Sepias , and with eigh# 
hundred Ihips of war , befides innumerable velfels 
of burden, failed into the Pegafean bay, and an- 
chored in the road of Aphete, which, at the dif- 
tance of a few miles, lies direftly oppofite to the 
harbour of Artemifium. 

The Grecians had polled centinels on the heights 
of Euboea to obferve the confequences of the florm r 
and to watch the motions of the enemy. When 
informed of 'he dreadful difafter which had befallen 
them , they poured out a joyous libation , and fa- 
crificed , with pious gratitude , to “ Neptune the 
Deliverer;” but the near approach of fuch a fu- 
perior force foon damped their tranfports of reli- 
gious feflivity. Neptune had favored them in 
the ftorm , yet he might alfift. their enemies in the 
engagement. In the council of war , called to de- 
liberate on this important fubjedl, it was the gene- 
ral opinion of the commanders , that they ought 
immediately to retire fouthward. The Eubceans, 
whofc coalls mull have thus been abandoned tothc * 
fury of invaders, were peculiarly interefted in op- 
pofing this pufUlanimous refolution. The paffage 
into the continent of Greece , they obferved , was 
flill guarded by the magnanimity of Leonidas , and 
the bravery of the Spartans. Following this gene- 
rous example, the Grecian fleet, however inferior 
in ftrength, ought to refill the Perfians, and to 
protedl the ellatcs and families of a rich and popu- 
lous illand *. T his rcmonllrance had not any 



9 Herodot. 1. viii. c. ii. et feq. 
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•effect on the determined purpofe of Euribiades the c h a r, 
Spartan , who , on account of the ancient pre- X. 
eminence of his republic ^ was intruded with the 
command of the fleet ; an honor rather due t6 
the perfonal merit of Themiftocles , and the naval 
fuperiority of Athens. 

To the Athenian commander the Euboeans ft- tmtare 
cret>y applied , and, by a prefentof thirty talents, pte, *' l<< 
engaged him to ufe his influence to retain the main at 
Grecian armament for the defence of their coafts. 
Themiftocles was well pleafed at being bribed into the a ' dllre(i 
a meafure which his good fenfe and difeernment °t The- 
approved. Ry a proper diflribution of only eight “ iaodo * 
talents, he brotight over the other captains to his 
opinion , and thus effectually promoted the interelt , 
and fecured the good-will , of the Eubceans, while 
he retained for himfelf an immenfe fum of money 
which might be ufefully employed, on many fu- 
ture occafions, infixing, by largelfes and expen- 
five exhibitions , the fluctuating favor of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

Meanwhile the Perfians, having recovered from Ruth fide* 
the terrors of the ftorm , prepared for the engage- fot 

ment. As they entertained not the fmalleft doubt 
of victory, they determined not to begin the at- 
tack , until they had fent two hundred of their beft 
failing veffels around the ifle of Euboea, to inter- 
cept the expected flight of the enemy through the 
narrow Euripus. In order to conceal this defign, 
they ordered the detached fhips to ftand out to 
fea until they loft fight of the eaftern coaft of Etf« 
bcea, failing behind the little iflaud of Sciathus» 
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and afterwards fhaping their courfe by the pro- 
montories of.Caphaneus and Gereftus. The ftra- 
tagem, concerted with more than ufuaJ prudence, 
was, however, difeovered to the Greeks by Scyl- 
Has, a native of Scion^, now ferving in the Perfian 
fleet , but who had long languifhed for an oppor- 
tunity of deferring to his countrymen. While the 
attention of the Barbarians was employed in the 
preparations neceffary for their new arrangement, 
Scyjlias availed himfelf of his dexterity in diving, 
to fwim , unperceived , to a boat which had been 
prepared at a fufficient diftance , in which he for- 
tunately efcaped to Artemifium. He immediately 
gained admittance to the Grecian council, where 
the boldnefs of his enterprife gave perfuafion to hig 
words. In confequence of his feafonable and im- 
portant information , the Greeks determined to 
continue till midnight in the harbour, and then 
weighing anchor, to fail in queft of the fleet which 
bad been fent out to prevent their efcape. But 
this ftratagem, by which they would have met the 
art of the enemy with fimilar addrefs , was not 
carried into execution. The advice-boats , which 
had been immediately difpatched to obferve the 
progrefs of the Perfians, returned before evening, 
without having feen any fhips approaching in that 
diredion. 

This intelligence was welcome to the Greeks , 
who were unwilling, without evident neceffity, to 
abandon their prefent fituation. The enemy , who 
had lately fuffered fo feverely in the ftorm , were 
pow further weakened by a confiderable diminu- 
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tion of their fleet. The ftrength of the adverfe C 
parties being thus reduced nearer to an equality, 
the weaker feized the opportunity to difplay their 
courage in fight , and their fuperior fkill in naval 
•a&ion. About fun-fet they approached in a line, 
and offered battle to the Perfians. The latter did 
not decline the engagement, as their fhips were 
flill fufficiently numerous to furround thofe of their , 
opponents. At the firll fignal the Greeks formed 
into a circle , at the fecond they began the fight. 
Though crowded into a narrow compafs , and hav- 
ing the enemy on every fide , they foon took thirty 
of their fhips , and funk many more. Night came 
on , accompanied with an impetuous ftorm of rain 
and thunder ; the Greeks retired into the harbour 
of Artemifium ; the enemy were driven to the coaft 
of Theffaly. As the wind blew from the fouth , 
the dead bodies and wrecks dallied with violence 
againft the fides of their fhips, and difturbed the 
motion of their oars. The barbarians were feized 
with confternation and defpair; for fcarcely had 
they time to breathe , after the former ftorm and 
fhipwreck dear Mount Pelion , when they were 
compelled to a dangerous fea -fight ; after darknefs 
put an end to the battle , they were again in- 
volved in the gloom and horrors of a nodturnal 
tempeft. By good fortune , rather than by defign , 
the greateft part of the fleet efcaped immediate def- 
trudtion , and gained the Pegafean Bay. Their 
calamities were great and unexpe&ed ; but the 
fhips ordered to fail round Euboea met with a ftill 
more dreadful difafter. They •were Overtaken by 
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the ftorm , after they had adventured further front ( 
the fliore than was ufual with the wary mariner'- of 
autiquity. Clouds foon intercepted the ftars, by 
which alone they directed their courfe. They were 
driven they knew not whither by the force of the. 
winds, or impelled by the impetuofity of currents. 

In addition to thefe misfortunes , they were terrified 
by the thunder, and overwhelmed by the deluge; 
and after continuing during the greateft part of the 
night, the fport of the elements, they all perifhed* 
miferably , amidft the fhoals and rocks of an un- 
known coaft. 

The morning arofe with different profpe&s and 
hopes to the Perfians and Greeks. To the for- 
mer it difcovered the extent of tbeir misfortunes; 
to the latter it brought a reinforcement of fifty- 
three Athenian (hips. Encouraged by this favor- 
able circumftance, they determined again to attack 
the enemy , at the fame hour as on the preceding 
day, becaufe their knowledge of the coaft, and their 
{kill in fighting their (hips , rendered the dufk pe- 
culiarly propitious to their defigns. At the ap- 
pointed time , they failed towards the rodd of Aphete, 
and having cut off the Cilician fquadron from the 
reft, totally deftroyed it, and returned at night to 
Artemifium. 

The Pcrfian commanders being deeply affetfted 
with their repeated difafters , but ftill more alarmed 
at the much dreaded refentment of their king, 
they determined to make one vigorous effort, for 
reftoring the glory of their arms. 13y art anti 

9 Herodot. 1. fiii. c. xiii. Diodor. I. xi. c. xiii. 
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Ilratagem, aiul under favor of the night, the Greeks 
had hitherto gained many important advantages. 
It now belonged to the Perfians.to chufe the 
time for adioiv On the third day at noon , they 
failed forth in the form of a crefcent, which was 
ftill fufficiently extenfive to infold the Grecian line. 
The Greeks, animated by former fuccefs, were 
avgrfe to decline any offer of battle ; yet it is pro- 
bable that their admirals, and particularly Themif. 
tocles , would much rather have delayed it to a 
more favorable opportunity. Rage, refentment, 
and indignation , fupplied the defedt of the Barba- 
rians in fkill and courage. The battle was longer, 
and more doubtful, than on any former occafion ; 
many Grecian veflels were deftroyed, five were 
taken by the Egyptians, who particularly fignalized 
themfelves on the fide of the Barbarians , as the 
Athenians did on that of the Greeks. The perfe- 
vering valor of the latter at length prevailed, 
the enemy retiring, and acknowledging their fu- 
periority , by leaving them in pofieflion of the dead 
and the wreck. But the vi&ory coft them dear; 
fince their veffels, particularly thofe of the Athe- 
nians, were reduced to a very {battered condition; 
and their great inferiority in the number and fize 
of their fhips , made them feel mor* fenfibly every 
diminution of ftrength. 

This circumftance was fufficient to make them 
think of retiring { while they might yet retire ini 
fafety) to the fiiores.of the Corinthian Ifthmus. 
The inclination to this meafure received additional 
force from confidering, that the Perfians , however 
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unfortunate by fca, had flill an immenfe army; 
whereas the principal hope of Greece centered in 
its fleet. While the commanders were occupied 
with thefe reflections, Abronycus , an Athenian, 
who had been intruded with a galley of thirty 
oars , to cruife in the Malian bay , and to watch the 
event of the battle of Thermopyl?e , arrived \Vith 
an account of the glorious death of Leonidas. 
The engagements by fea and land had been fought 
on the fame day. In both the Greeks defended a 
narrow pafs, againft a fuperior power; and in 
both the Perfians had, with very different fuccefs * 
attempted, by furrounding , to conquer them. The' 
intelligence brought by Abronycus confirmed their 
refoludort of failing fouthward ; for it feemed of 
very little importance to defend the fliores , after 
the enemy had obtained poffeffion of the centre of 
the northern territories. Having palfed the nar- 
row Euripus , they coafted along the fliore of At- 
tica , and anchored in the ftrait of the Saronic 
Gulph, which feparates the ifland of Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens 4 . 

Before they left Artemifium , Themiftocles, ever 
watchful to promote the intereft of his country ; 
endeavoured to alienate ’ from the great king the 
affe&ions of his braveft auxiliaries. Contrary to> 
the advice of the prudent Artabanus, Xerxes had 
conducted the Afiatic Greeks to an unnatural ex- 
pedition againft their mother- country. His wife 
kinfman in vain perfuaded him to fend them 
back, becaufe it appeared equally difhonorable and 

4 Hirodot. 1. viii. c. xxi. s Ibid. 1. viii. c. xxii. 
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dangerous to depend on the fervice of men, which 
could only be employed in his favor at the ex- 
penfe of every principle of duty, and of every fen-* 
timent of virtue. By hope and fear, by threats 
and promifes , and chiefly by honoring them with 
marks of diftinguilhed preference , Xerxes had 
hitherto preferved their reludant fidelity. In order 
at once to deftroy a connexion, which of its own 
accord feemed ready to diflolve, Themiftocles en- 
graved on the rocks, near the watering-place of 
Artemifium , the following words : “ Men of Ionia, 
your conduct is moft unjuft in fighting againft 
your anceftors , and in attempting to enflave Greece ; 
refolve , therefore , while it is yet in your power, to 
repair the injury. — If you cannot immediately de- 
fert from the Perfian fleet, yet it will be eafy for 
you to accomplilh this defign when we come to 
an engagement. You ought to remember, that 
yourfelves gave occafion to the quarrel between us 
and the Barbarians ; and farther, that the famd 
duties which children owe to their parents, colo- 
nies owe to their mother - country 

When news arrived that the Grecian fleet had 
abandoned Artemifium , Xerxes regarded this re- 
treat of the enemy as equal to a vidory. He 
therefore iffued orders , that his naval force, after 
ravaging the coafts of Euboea, fhould proceed to 
take polleflion of the harbours of Athens ; while, 

‘ This fentiment is the dictate of nature, anti occurs often in the 
Soman at well as the Greek writers. " Qua libers parentifma ti 
coloni antique patri* debent. ” T. Livius. 
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c n a r. at the head of his irreftftible army, he intended to 
X- make a victorious proceflion , rather than a inarch , 
into the Attic territory. The road thither from 
Thermopylae pafled through the countries of Pho- 
cis and Hceotia , the latter of which had already- 
acknowledged his authority. The Phocians ad* 
hered to the caufe of Greece ; and were ftill far- 
ther confirmed in their allegiance, after the Thef- 
• falians, their inveterate enemies, had embraced the 

party of Xerxes. Such were the violent animoft- 
ties which divided thele hoftile ftates, that, in the 
opinion of Herodotus, whichever fide the Thefla- 
Lians had taken, the Phocians would Hill have op- 
pofed them. He might perhaps have extended 
the obfervation to the other principal republics. 
The enthufiafm of Athens and Sparta in defending 
. the caufe of Greece, rendered the rival ftates of 

Thebes and Argos zealous in the fervice of Perfia; 
and i t is to be remembered , to the immortal glory 
of the friends of liberty # and their country, that 
they had to ftruggle with domeftic {edition, while 
they oppofed and defeated a foreign invafion; 

Having entered the territory of Phocis, the Per- 
Phoefi? f ian arm y feparated into two divifions , with a viev* 
to obtain more plentiful fupplies of the neceflarics 
of life, and to deftroy more completely the poflef- 
fions of their enemies. The moft numerous divi-r 
fion followed the courfe of the river CephifTus f 
which flows from the Theffalian mountains, to the 
lake Copais in Bceotia. The fertile banks of the 
CephifTus were adorned by Charadra, Neon, Ela- 
tsea, and other populous cities, all of which werff 

burned 
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burned ordemolilhed by thefury of Xerxes, , and the 
refentment of the Theffalians. Hiftorians particu- 
larly regret the dcftru&ion of the facred walls of 
Abe, a city held in peculiar refpeCl on account of 
the temple of Apollo, famed for its unerring ora- 
cles, and enriched from the earlieft times by the 
pious donations of fuperftition. The inhabitants 
had in general abandoned their towns, and taken 
refuge in the moft inacceffible retreats , of mount 
Parnaffus. But the natives of Abe , vainly con- 
fiding for fafety in the fanCtity of the place, became 
a prey to an undiftinguilhing rage, which equally 
disregarded things facred and profane. The men 
perilhed by the fword , the women by the brutal 
Juft of the Barbarians. 

After committing thefe dreadful ravages, the 
principal divifion of the army marched into Boso- 
tia , by the way of Orchomenus. The fmplltr 
part ( if either portion of fuch an immenfe hoft may 
be diftinguifhed by that epithet) ftretched to the 
right, along the weftern Skirts of mount Parnaffus , 
and traced a line of devaluation from the banks of 
the Cephiflus to the temple of Delphi. Such wgs 
the fame of the immenfe riches collected in this 
facred edifice , that Xerxes is faid to have beeri as 
well acquainted with their amount as with that of 
his own treafury ; and , to believe the adulation of 
his followers, he alone was worthy to poffefs that 
invaluable depofitory. The Delphians having 
learned, by the unhappy fate of Abe, that their 
religious employment could not afford protection, 
either to their property or to their perfon , confulted 
Vol. II. . G 
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c u a v. the oracle , “ Whether they fhould hide their 
X. treafures under ground , or tranfport them to fome 
neighbouring country ? ” The Pythia replied, “ That 
the arms of Apollo were fufficient for the defence of 
his fhrine.” The Delphians, therefore, confined 
their attention to the means neceflary for their 
perfonal fafety. The women and children were 
tranfported by fea to Achaia; the men climbed to 
the craggy tops of mount Cirphis, or defeended to 
the deep caverns of Parnafius. Only fixty perfons, 
the immediate minifters of Apollo, kept poffeflion 
of the facred city. But , could we credit the tef- 
timony of ancient hiftorians, it foon appeared that 
the gods had not abandoned Delphi : fcarcely had 
the Perfians reached the temple of Minerva the 
Provident, fituated at a little diftance from the 
town, when the air thickened into an unufual 
darknefs. A violent ftorm arofe ; the thunder and 
lightning were terrible. At length the tempeft 
burft on mount Parnafius, and feparated fiom its 
fides two immenfe rocks, which rolling down with 
increafed violence , overwhelmed the neareft ranks 
of the Perfians. The fhattered fragments of the 
mountain , which long remained in the grove of 
Minerva, were regarded by the credulity of tbe 
Greeks as a handing proof of the miracle. But 
without fuppofing any fupernatural intervention, we 
may believe , that an extraordinary event happen- 
ing on an extraordinary occafion , would produce 
great terror and conflernation in the Barbarian 
army, fince many of the nations which compofed it 
acknowledged the divinity of Apollo, and muft 
therefore have been fenfible of their intended 
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impiety, in defpoiling his temple. The awful folem- c 
nity of the place confpired with the horrors of 
the tempeft , and the guilty feelings of their 
own confciences. Thefe united terrors were fuf- 
ficient to difturb all the rational principles of their 
minds, and even to confound the cleareft percep- 
tions of their fenfes. They imagined , that they 
heard many founds , which they did not hear; and 
that they faw many phantoms, which they did not 
fee. An univerfal panic feized them ; at firft they 
remained motionlefs, in filent amazement; they 
afterwards fled with difordered fteps and wild de- 
fpair. The Delphians , who perceived their con-* 
fufion, and who believed that the gods, by the 
fnoft manifeft figns, defended their favorite abode, 
rulhed impetuoufly from their faftnefles , and de- 
ftroyed great numbers of the terrified and unrefift* 
ing enemy 7 . The remainder took the road of 
Boeotia , in order to join the main body under 
Xerxes * which having already deftroyed the hoftile 
cities of Thefpiie and Platsea, was marching with 
full expedition to inflidl complete vengeance on 
the Athenians. 

The united army arrived in the Attic territory 
three months after their pafTage over the Hellefpont. 
They laid wafte the country , burned the cities, and 
levelled the temples with the ground. At length 
they took pofleflion of the capital ; but the inha- 
bitants, by a retreat no lefs prudent than magnani- 
mous , had withdrawn from the fury of their re- 
Xentment 

z Htrodot. 1 . viii. c. xxxvii. ft feqq. ct Diodor. I. xl. p. 250. 
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It was irapoflible for the Athenians at once to 
oppofe the Perfian army , which marched from 
Boeotia, and to defend the wedern coads of Greece 
againd the ravages of a numerous fleet. The in- 
habitants of Peloponnefus , defpairing of being able 
to refill the enemy in the open field, had begun 
to build a wall acrofs the iflhmus of Corinth , as 
their only fecurity on the fide of the land againd; 
the Barbaric invafion. In thefe circumdances, the 
Athenians, by the advice of Themillocles , em- 
braced a refolution which eclipfed the glory of all 
their former exploits. They abandoned to the 
Perfian rage their villages , their territory , their 
walls, their city itfelf, with the revered tombs of 
their ancellors; their wives and children, and aged 
parents , were tranfported to the ifles of Salamis 
and iEgina, and to the generous city of Traezone, 
on the Argolic coaft, which, notwithdanding the 
defection of Argos , the capital of that province , 
fteadfadly adhered to the maxims of patriotifm, 
and the duties of friendlhip. The embarkation 
was made with fuch hade, that the inhabitants were 
obliged to leave behind them their houfehold fur- 
niture, their ftatues and pictures, and in general 
the mod valuable part of their property. But 
they were willing to relinquish all for the fake of 
their country, which they well knew confided not 
in their houfes, lands, and cffecls *, butin that equal 
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conftitntion of government, which they had received 
from their anceftors, and which it was their duty 
to tranfinit unimpaired to pofterity. This confti- 
tution it was impoflible for them to defend, unlefs 
they determined, at the rifle of their lives, and of 
every thing dear to them, to maintain the general 
independence of the Grecian confederacy ; the in- 
tereft of which became doubly precious, by being 
thus infeparably connected with their own. 

The Athenians capable of bearing arms or of 
handling an oar, embarked on board the fleet fta- 
tioned at Salamis. The fhips equipped and man- 
ned by them alone, exceeded in number thofe of 
all their allies together , although the combined 
force was confiderably augmented by the naval 
ftrength of Epirus and Acarnania, which, formerly 
doubtful and irrefolute, had been determined to 
the fide of Greece by the fortunate iflue of the 
•engagements at Artemifium. The whole Grecian 
armament , thus increafed , amounted to 'three 
hundred and eighty veflels. That of the Perfians, 
which now took pofleflion of the Athenian har- 
bours, lying to the fouth of the ftrait occupied by 
the Greeks, had alfo received a powerful reinforce- 
ment. The Locrians, Boeotians, and in general 
every people who had fubmitted to their arms, rea- 
dily fupplying them with (hips; and feveral of the 
Egean ifiands having at length prepared the quota 
which they had formerly been commanded to fur- 
nifh. We are not exaftly informed of the number 
or ftrength of the additional fquadron; but it wa* 
fuppofed fully to compenfate the lofs occafioned 
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chap, by ftorms and fea-fights, and to reftore the Perfian 
3 fleet to its original complement of twelve hundred 
fail 

Xerxes de- Trufting to the immenfe fuperiority of his ar- 
to fight mament, Xerxes was flill defirous to make trial of 
again at bis fortune at ft a, notwithftanding his former dif- 
afters on that element. But before he came to 3. 
final refolution, he fummoned a council of war, in 
order to hear the opinion of his maritime fubjedfcs 
or allies. The tributary kings of Tyre and Sidon, 
the leaders of the Egyptians, Cyprians, and Cili- 
cians, ever ready to flatter the pafijons of their 
fovereign, offered many frivolous reafons in favor 
of the alternative to which they perceived him 
fuiiy 0 *"" * nc l' ne d. But in the fleet of Xerxes there was a- 
fuaiied Grecian queen named Artemifia , widow of the 
from ih»t prince of Halicarnaffus, and who had affumed the 
Artemifia!* government of that city and territory for the bene- 
fit of her infant fon. Compelled hy the order of 
Xerxes, or perhaps irritated againft the Athenians, 
for fome reafons which hiftory does not record, (he 
not only fitted out five fhips to attend the Perfian 
expedition, but took upon herfelf the command of 
her little fquadron, and on every occafion conducted 
it with equal Ikitl and bravery. Such vigor of 
mind, united with fo delicate a form, deferved to 
excite admiration in every part of the world;- but 
the manly fpirit of Artemifia becomes (fill more 
admirable, when we conlider the fevere reftraints 
' which have been in all ages impofed on the female 

* Herodot, Diodor, ubi fupra ; ct Pint, in Themiiloclc. 
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fex , by the manners and climate of Afia. Her chat. 
fuperior genius recommended her to the peculiar x. 
favor of Xerxes, who was obliged to efteem in a 
woman the virtues which he himfelf wanted fpirit 
to pra&ife. Trufting to his advantageous opinion 
of her courage and fidelity, Artemifia difiented 
from the general voice of the allies, and even op- 
pofed the inclination of the prince. “Her former 
exploits on the coaft of Euboea afforded fuificieot 
proof that her prefent advice was not the child of 
timidity. She had been ever forward to expofe her 
perfon and her fame in the fervice of the great 
king; but it was impoffiblc to diflemble the mani- 
feft fuperiority of the Greeks in naval affairs. Yet, 
were the two armaments as much on a foot of 

* 

equality in point of bravery and experience , as 
they were unequal in numbers, what motive could 
induce Xerxes to venture another engagement at 
fea ? Was he not already in pofieflion of Athens, 
the great objedf of the war? The Spartans , who 
had oppofed his progrefs at Thermopylae , had 
reaped the juft fruits of their temerity: thofe af- 
fembled at the ifthmus of Corinth might eafily be 
involved in a fimilar fate. The Feloponnefus 
might then be laid wafte by fire and fword, which 
would complete the deftrudlion of Greece. In- 
ftead of proceeding immediately to that peninfula, 
fhould Xerxes chufe to continue only a few weeks 
in the Attic territory, four hundred Grecian fhips 
could not long be fupplied with provifions from 
the barren rocks of Salamis. Neceflity muft com- 
pel them to furrender, ox drive them to their 

G 4 
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refpe&ive cities, where they would become an eafjf 
prey to the Perfian arms. ” Thefe judicious obfer- 
vationswere heard without approbation; theworft 
opinion prevailed, being the beft adapted to flatter 
the vanity of Xerxes. 

When the Grecian commanders obferved that 
the enemy prepared to venture another engage- 
ment at fea, they likewife aflembled to deliberate 
whether they fhould continue in the ftrait between 
Salamis and Attica , or proceed further up the 
gulph, towards the Corinthian ifthmus. The lat- 
ter propofal was generally approved by the confe- 
derates of Peloponnefus, who anxioufly defired, in 
the prefent emergency, to approach as near as pof- 
fible to their refpetftive cities. Some haftened to 
their (hips, and hoifted fail, in order to depart; and 
it teemed likely that their example would be foon 
followed by the whole fleet. On board the fhip of 
Themiftocles was Mnefiphilus, formerly mentioned 
US the inftru&or of his youth, and who now accom- 
panied him as his counfellor and friend. The expe- 
rienced wifdom of Mnefiphilus readily difcerned.that 
fhould the Greeks fail from Salamis, it would be 
jmpoffible to prevent the general difperfion of their 
armament, He therefore exhorted Themiftocles, 
to endeavour, by all means poftible, to prevent 
this fatal meafure; and particularly to perfuade the 
Spartan admiral, Euribiades, to alter his prefent 
intention. 

Themiftocles readily embraced the opinion of 
his friend. Having waited on Euribiades, he ob- 
tained his confent to fummon a fccond affembly 
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of the confederates. After they were fully con- c 11 & P* 
vened, the Athenian began to call their attention X. 
to the ftate of their affairs ; but his difcourfe was 
infolently int#rupted by Adimantus , the com- 
mander of the Corinthians, who had conftantly 
difcovered a particular folicitude for returning to 
the ifthmds. Themillocles, no lefs prudent than 
brave, anfwered his reproaches with calmnefs, and 
then addrefling himfelf to Euribiades, “The fate 
of Greece, ” faid he, “depends on the decifion of 
the prefent moment, and that decifion on you$ if 
you refolve to fail to the ifthmus, we mud aban- 
don Salami’s, Megara, and yEgina; we fhall be 
compelled to fight in an open fea, where the ene- 
my may fully avail themfelves of their fuperiof 
numbers; and as the Perfian army will certainly 
attepd the motions of their fleet, we fhall draw their 
combined ftrength towards the Grecian peninfula, 
our laft and only retreat. But if you determine to 
retain the fliips in their prefent ftation , the Per- 
fians will find it impoflible, in a narrow channel, to 
attack us at^once with their whole force: we fhall 
preferve Megara and Salamis , and we fhall effec- 
tually defend Peloponnefus ; for the Barbarian* 
being, as I firmly truft, defeated in a naval en- 
gagement, will not penetrate further than Attica, 
but return home with difgrace. ” He had fcarcely 
ended his words , when Adimantus broke forth in- 
to new inve&ives, affedting furprife that Euribia- 
des fhould liften to a man who, fince the taking of 
Athens, had not any city to defend : that the Athe- 
nians ought then to have a voice in the council. 
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CHAP, when they could fay they had a home. Themif- 
X. tocles replied , “ that the Athenians had indeed 
undervalued their private eflates and polfeflions, in 
comparifon of their political indej#ndence , and 
■ the general fafety of Greece, and glorioully aban- 
doned their city in defence of their count-y. But 
notwithllanding this facrifice for the public good, 
they had Hill a home far more valuable than 
Corinth, two hundred (hips of war well armed and 
manned, which no nation of Greece could refill. 
T%t Ihould the confederates perfill in their prefent 
dangerous refolution, the Athenians would in thefe 
flnps embark their wives and families; defert a 
country, which had fi rfl forfaken itfelf; and repair 
to the coaft of Italy, where it was foretold by an- 
cient oracles, that Athens fhould , in fome future 
time , form a great and flourilhing fettlement. 
That the Greeks would then remember and regret 
the advice of Themillocles, when, abandoned by 
the moll conftderable part of their allies, they be- 
came an eafy prey to the Barbarian invader. ” The 
firmnefs of this difeourfe Ihook the refolution of the 
confederates ; and it was determined by the majority 
to continue at Salamis. ' 

Between this important refolve and the engage- 
ment, there intervened a moment of the moll anxious 
folicitude. The minds of men , imprelfed with the 
awful idea of the events about to be tranfoded , 
were thrown off their ordinary bias ; and as the 
operations of nature, and the agency of invifible 
beings, are always fondly conneded in the imagi- 
nation with the momentous concerns of human 
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life, the Greeks felt, or believed they felt, extra- 
ordinary convulfions of the elements; they faw, or 
fancied they faw, hideous fpedlres in the air; and 
heard, or imagined they heard, the moft terrible 
and threatening voices But all thefe ftrange and 
fupernatural appearances, which would otherwife 
have been doubtful or alarming, were proved, by 
a clear and explicit oracle , to foretel the deftrucr 
tion of the Barbarians. 

Notwithftanding this favorable intimation of the 
divine will, which was carefully improved by the 
wifdom and eloquence of*Themiftocles, the Pc- 
Joponnefians were ready to return to their firft de- 
termination. A veftel arriving from the Ifthmus, 
brought advice th.t the fortifications there were 
almoft completed; if the fleet retired to the neigh- 
bouring fliore, the failors might, even after a de- 
feat at fea, take refuge behind their walls; but if 
conquered near the coafts of Salamis, they would 
be for ever fcparated from their families and friends, 
and confined, without hope or refource, within the 
narrow limits of a barren ifland. In important 
alternatives, when the arguments on each fide are 
almoft equally perfuafive, the party which we have 
embraced often appears the worft, merely becaufe 
we have embraced it. Any new circumftance or 
confidcration is always capable of changing the 
balance, and we haftily approve what we rejetfted 
after much deliberation. Left this propenfity 
fbould, as there was much reafon to fear, again 

ft X,y fiat Fun. Orat. Herodot. ibid. 
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chap, difconcert his meafures, Themiftocles determined 
x. to prevent the Greeks from the poflibility of 
fare of gratifying it. There commonly lived in his family 
toci«' r a man named Sicinus, who at prefent accompanied 
him. He was originally a flave, and employed in 
the education of his children ; but by the genero- 
fity of his patron, had acquired the rank of citizen, 
with confiderable riches. The firmnefs and fidelity 
of this man rendered him a proper inftrument for, 
executing a ftratagem , which concealed , under 
the malk of treachery, the enthufiafm of public 
virtue. Having received his inftru&ions from 
Themiftocles, he privately failed to the Perfian 
fleet, and obtaining admiffion into the prefence of 
Xerxes, declared, “ That he f*d been fent by the 
captain of the Athenians , who could no longer 
endure theinfolence of his countrymen, to acquaint 
the great king , that the Greeks , feized with 
confternation at the near approach of danger, had 
determined to make their efcape under cover of 
the night: that now was the time for the Perfians 
to atchieve the raoft glorious of all their exploits, 
a(id, by intercepting the flight of their enemies, 
accomplifti their deftrucflion atonce 11 . ” The deceit 
was believed; the whole day , and the greateft part 
of the fucceeding night, the Perfians employed in 
fecuring the feveral paffages between the iflands 
and the adjacent coaft; and that nothing might 
be negledfed that could contribute to their fuccefs, 
they filled the little ifle, or rather rock , of Pfyttalea, 
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lying between Salamis and tbe continent, with 
the flower of the Perfian infantry, in order to 
intercept the miferable remnant of the Greeks , 
who, after the expe&ed defeat, would fly thither 
for refuge. ^ 

The firft intelligence of thefe operations was 
brought to the Grecian fleet by Ariftides the 
Athenian, who feems not to have availed himfelf 
of the general a<ft of indemnity to return from 
banifhment, but who readily embraced every 
opportunity to ferve his country. Having with 
difficulty efcaped in a fmall veffel from the ifle of 
iEgina, the generous patriot immediately commu- 
nicated an account of what he had feen there to 
his rival and enemy, Themiftocles, who, meeting 
his generofity with equal franknefs, made him the 
confidant of his fecret. Their interview was as 
memorable as the occafion ; and, after a continued 
life of oppofition and hatred, they now firft agreed 
to fufpend their private animofities, in order to 
promote the common intereft of their country. As 
the Peloponnefian commanders were either waver- 
ing and irrcfolute, or had determined to fet fail, 
Ariftides was defired to inform them of the arrange- 
ment which he had feen; the confideration of his 
country however rendered his evidence fufpetfted, 
and it was imagined that he meant to facrifice the 
general intereft of the confederates to the fafety of 
the Athenian families in Salamis. But the arrival 
of a veffel belonging to the ifle of Tenos confirmed 
the veracity of his report, and the Peloponnefians 
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refolved to fight, becaufe it was impoffible to 
fly ” 

Before the dawn of the day the Grecian fhips 
were drawn up in order of battle; and the Perfians* 
who had been furprifed at fpt finding them 
attempt to efcape during jight, were (fill more 
furprifed when morning difcovered their clofd 
and regular arrangement. The Greeks began with 
the light their facred hymns and poeans, which 
preceded their triumphant fongs of war, accom- 
panied by the animating found of the trumpet. 
The fhores of Attica re-echoed to the rocks of 
Salamis and Pfyttalea. The Grecian acclamations 
filled the fky. Neither their appearance nor their 
words betokened flight or fear, but rather deter- 
mined intrepidity, and invincible courage. Yet was 
their valor tempered with wifdom. Themiftocles 
delayed the attack until the ordinary breeze fhould 
fpring up , which was no lefs favorable to the 
experience of the Grecian mariners, than dangerous 
to the lofty unwieldinefs of the Perfian fhips 
The fignal was then given for the Athenian line 
to bear down againft that of the Phoenicians, which 
rode on the weft, off the coaft of Eleufis; while 
the Peloponnefians advanced againft the enemy’s 
left wing ftationed on the eaft, near the harbour 
fof the Piraeus. The Perfians , confiding in their 
number, and fecure of vidlory, did not decline the 
fight. A Phoenician galley, of uncommon fize and 
ftrength , was diftinguilhed in the front of their 

11 Herodot. I. viii. c. Ixiix. ct feqq. *' Id. Ibid. 
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line by every circumftance of naval pomp. In the c 
eagernefs to engage , file far outftripped her 
companions ; but her career was checked midway 
between the two fleets by an Athenian galley 
■which had failed forth to meet her. The firft Ihock 
fliattered her fculptured prow , the fecond buried 
her in the waves. The Athenians, encouraged by 
this aufpicious prelude, proceeded with their whole 
force, animating qach other to the combat by a 
martial fong: “ Advance, ye fons of Athens, fave 
your country, defend your wives and children, 
deliver the temples of your gods, regain the facred 
tombs of your renowned forefathers; this day , the 
common caufe of Greece demands your valor. ” 
The battle was bloody and deftrudive, and 
difputed on the fide of the Perfians with more 
obftinate refiflance than on any former occafion; 
for, from the Attic coaft, feated on a lofty throne 
on the top of Mount jEgialos, Xerxes obferved the 
fcene of action, and attentively remarked, with a 
view to reward and punifh, the various behaviour 
of his fubjeds. The prefence of their prince operated 
on their hopes, and (till more powerfully on their 
fears. But neither the hope of acquiring the favor. 
Dor the fear of incurring the difpleafure of a 
defpot, could furnifli principles of adion worthy 
of being compared with the patriotifm and love of 
liberty which aduated the Greeks. To the dignity 
of their motives, as much as to the fuperiority of 
their fkill , the latter owed their unexampled fucs- 
cefs in this memorable engagement. The foremoft 
fhips of the Phoenicians were difperfed or funk. 
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Amidft the terror and confufion occafioncd by their 
repulfe , they ran foul of thofe which had been 
drawn up in two line* behind them. The Athe- 
nians fkilfully encircled them around, comprefled 
them into a narrower fpace, and increafed their 
diforder ; they were at length entangled in each 
other, deprived of all power of adion , and, to 
life the humble, but cxprefiive figure of an eye- 
witnefs, tc caught and deft royed like fifti in a net. ’* 
Such was the fate of the right wing; while the 
Jonians, who, on the left, oppofed the fleets of 
Peloponnefus and fligina, furnilhed them with an 
opportunity to complete the vidory. Many of the 
Afiatic Greeks, mindful of the advice given by 
Themiftocles, abandoned the intereft of the great 
king, and openly declared for their countrymen; 
others declined the engagement; the remainder 
were funk and put to flight. Among thofe which • 
efcaped was the fliip of queen Artcmifia, who in 
the battle of Salamis difplayed fuperior courage 
andcondud: flie was clofely purfued by an Athe- 
nian galley, commanded by Amenias, brother of 
the poet iEfehylus. In this extremity flie em- 
ployed a fuccefsful, but very unwarrantable ftra- 
tagem. The neareft Perfian veflel was commanded 
by Damafithymus , a tributary prince of Calynda 
in Lycia, a man with whom Artcmifia was at*va- 
riance. With great dexterity flie darted the beak 
of her galley againft the Lycian veflel. Damafi- 
thymus was buried in the waves ; and Amenias, 

** iEfchjlut Perfc. 
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deceived by this meafure , equally artful and ciiap. 
audacious, believed the veflel of Arteraifu one x. 
of tho£g which had deferted the Perfian intereft. 

The Phoenician and Ionian fquadrons ( for that of 
the Egyptians had been exceedingly weakened by 
the adion on the coaft of Euboea) formed the main, 
ftrength of the Perfian armament; after thefe were 
defeated , the fhips at a diftance ventured not to 
advance, but haftily changing fail, meafured back 
their conrfe to the Athenian and other neighbouring 
harbours. The vidors, difdaining to purfue them, 
dragged the mod valuable part of the wreck to the 
coafts of Pfyttalea and Salamis. The narrow feas 
•were covered with the floating carcafes of the dead, 
among whom were few Greeks , as even thofe who 
loft their fliips in the engagement, faved their lives 
by fwimming, an art which they univerfally learned 
gs a neceffary branch of education , and with which 
the Barbarians were totally unacquainted . 

Xerxes had fcarcely time to confider and deplore 
the deftrudion and difgrace of his fleet , when a 
new fpedacle, not lefs mournful, offered itfelf to 
his fight. The flower of the Perfian infantry had 
taken poft, as we have already obferved^ on the 
rocky ifle of Pfjif^Iea, in order to receive the 
fhattered remains of the Grecian armament, which, 
after its expected defeat , would naturally take 
refuge on that barren coaft. But equally fallacious 
and fatal was their conjedure concerning the event 

15 Before this period it was a law at Athens and other ftates 4 
tvs %.<ixrx''TQxi vrpuTw mv t 1 xxi ypxtxfxxrx ; that • boys firfl 

learn reading and fwimming. Sara* Petit, de Leg. Atr. p. it., 

Vol. II. H 
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C H a P. of the battle. The Greeks , difembarking from 
x. their Ihips, attacked in the enthnfiafm of vidlory, 
thofe aftoniflied troops, who, unable to ro£ft, and 
finding it impollible to fly, were cut down to a 
man. As Xerxes beheld this dreadful havoc , he 
ftarted in wild agitation from his filver throne , 
rent his royal robes , and , in the firlt moment of 
his returning tranquillity, commanded the main 
body of his forces, polled along the Athenian 
coall, to return to their refpedive camps. 

Xfrxei de- From that moment he refolved to return with 
all poflible expedition into Afia. Yet did his fears 

Greece. v and his policy conceal, for a few days, the defign, 
not only from the Grecian but fiom the Perfian 
generals. Mardonius alone was too well acquainted 
with the genius of his mailer, to believe that 
his concern for the fafety of his illuflrious perfon 
would allow him to remain longer than neceflary, 
in a country which had been the feene of fo many 
calamities. The artful courtier availed -himfelf of 
the important fecret, to divert the Itorm of royal 
refentmene which threatened the principal author 
of this inglorious undertaking. In his firft inter- 
view with Xerxes, he exhorted him , “ not to be 
too deeply affedlcd by the defc^ of his fleet: that 
he had come to fight againll the Greeks, not with 
rafts of wood, but with foldiers and horfes: that 
the valor of the Perftans had oppofed all refiltapce, 
and their invincible fovereign was now mailer of 
Athens, the main object of his ambition: that 
having accomplilhed the principal end of the enter- 
prife , it was time for the great king to return 
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« 

from the fatigues of war to the cares of govern- 
ment; for with three hundred thoufand chofen 
men he would undertake to profecute his defigns, 
and to complete his vi&ory.” Such is the language 
of adulation , too often held to princes. The 
other courtiers confirmed, by their approbation, 
the advice of Mardonius ; and the Perfian mo- 
narch , while he obeyed the dictates of his own 
pufillanimity, feemed to leave Greece in reluclant 
compliance with the anxious folicitude of his 
fubjects. 

The remains of the Perfian fleet , frightened 
from the coaft of Greece , returned to the har- 
bours' of Afia Minor, and afterwards aflembled 
and rendezvonfed , during the enfuing winter , in 
the port of Cyme. The tranfports were ordered 
to the Hellefpont, on the banks of which Xerxes 
arrived with his troops in forty.five days, after 
intolerable hardflups and fatigue. Famine and 
peftilence filled up the meafure of their calamities; 
and, excepting the three hundred thoufand chofen 
men committed to Mardonius, a detachment of 
whom guarded the royal perfon to the eoaft, 
fcarcely a remnant was left of fo many millions ** fc 
The bridge oftentatioufly eredted on the Hellefpont 
would have prefented , had it remained entire, a 
mortifying monument of part greatnefs. But this 
magnificent fabric had been deflroyed by a tempeft : 
and fuch is the obfeurity with which Xerxes 
returned from Greece, compared with the blaze of 

» r 

14 Ovjfv Hipot ciTJfi, fays Herodotus , emphaticafly . 
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grandeur in which he arrived there, that it is 
uncertain whether he eroded the channel in a Phoe- 
nician fiiip oji war, or only in a filhing-boat 17 . 
Having returned to Sardis , he endeavoured to 
cornpenfate for the difappointment of ambition by 
the gratification of fenfuality, and buried himfelf 
in pleafures more infamous and degrading, and 
not lefs frightfully criminal, than all the difgrace 
which his pride had incurred , and all the calami- 
ties which his fubje&s had either infli&ed or fuf- 
fered '*. 

When the Greeks had leifure to examine the 
extent and completenefs of their fuccefs, they de- 
termined , in the firft emotions of triumph and rc- 
fentment, to purfue the Shattered remains of the 
enemy. That no Barbarian might efcape , they 
purpofed immediately to fail northward , to deftroy 
the Perfian bridge over the HeUei’pont, and thus to 
intercept their rtttirn. This defign was recom- 
mended, and chiefly fupported by the Athenians, 
who having experienced the greateft fhare of the 
danger, felt mod fenfibly the joys of deliverance. 
But upon more mature deliberation, it occurred 
that the Perfians were ftill fufficiently numerous to 
afford juft grounds of terror. To their cowardice 
and inexperience, not to their want of ftrength, 
the Greeks owed all their advantages over them ; 
but fhould the impoflibility of retreat be added to 
their other calamities, they might derive courage 

17 Confer. Herod. Juftin. Corn. Nepos. 

21 Herodot. et Diodor. ibid. 
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from defpair, and, by efforts hitherto unexerted, ( 
rq>air the confequences of their pad errors and 
misfortunes. Thefe confiderations, fird fuggeded, 
it is faid , by Euribiades the Spartan , were adopted 
by Themidocles , who convinced his countrymen 
that the jealoufy of the Grecian gods, unwilling 
that one man fliould be lord of Europe and Afia, 
rather than their own prowefs , had given them the 
vicdory over Xerxes; a prince of fuch folly and 
madnefs, that he had treated with equal irreve- 
rence things human and divine, dedroyed the 
facred temples, overthrown the venerable altars 
and images, and impiouffy infulted the gods of the 
Hellefpont with dripes and fetters. That it was 
the duty of the Atheniafts, after having glorioufly 
repelled the common enemy, to provide for the 
fubfidcnce of their wives and families, to fow their 
lands, rebuild their houfes, and thus to repair , by 
the mod indudrious a&ivity, the dreadful ravages 
committed in their territories **. 

Themidocles had no fooner perfuaded the Athe- 
nians to embrace his opinion , than he fecretly dis- 
patched his confidant Sicinus to acquaint the great 
king with the danger which he had fo nearly 
efcaped, and to advife him to purfue his journey 
with all poffible expedition. Xerxes readily be- 
lieved a piece of information, which agreed with 
the fuggedions of his own timidity. The rapidity 
of his march confpired with other circumdances 
above-mentioned in proving fatal to the lives of 

” Herodot. 1. viii. o. cviii. et feqq. 
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his followers ; and the crafty Athenian , who know- 
ing the unftable affections of the multitude , wifhed 
to deferve the gratitude of a king, gained the 
double advantage of difpelling fooner than could 
otherwife have happened, that deftruftive cloud of 
Barbarians which lioyered over his country, and of 
convincing their leader, that he was in part indebted 
for his fafety to that very man whofe counfels, ra- 
ther than the arms of Greece, had occafioned his 
affliftion and difgrace. 

The victory at Saiamis terminated the fecond 
aft of the Perfian expedition, which has, with 
much propriety, been compared to a tragedy. 
The Greeks foon underftoodthat, notwithftanding 
the return of Xerxes , three hundred thoufand men, 
commanded by Mardonius, were cantoned for the 
winter in Thrace, Macedon , and Theffaly , with 
a defign to take the field early in the fpring, and 
again to try the fortune of war. This intelligence 
deterred the Athenians from bringing home their 
wives and children , as they originally intended , 
from Trcezene, Saiamis, and iEgina , becaufe they 
had reafon to dread that their country would ex- 
perience new effefts of Barbarian refentment; It 
appears, however, that a few citizens, more fan- 
guine in their hopes than the reft, returned to their 
ancient habitations; while the greater part con- 
tinued on board the fleet, or went to refide with 
their friends in the Pcloponnefus. 

According to modern ideas , it would be natural 
to expeft, that, under the apprehenfion of another 
formidable invafion, the Grefeks fhould have 
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employed the winter in raifing contributions, levying chap. 
and difciplining troops, and concerting proper x. 
meafures for the public defence. But fuch prepa- 
rations were in fome degree unneceflary, becaufe 
in the Grecian republics aim oft every citizen was a 
foldier; and the different ftates were at all times 
too weakly united, to agree in any uniform plan 
of operations. Befides, the cuftoms and prejudices 
of that early age obliged them to obferve many 
forms and ceremonies , which interfered with em- 
ployments feemingly more ufeful, on fuch an im- 
portant emergency. We find , accordingly, that 
inftead of increafing or improving their military 
eftablilhment, the Greeks fpent the winter *" in 
dividing the fpoil ; afligning to the different com- 
manders the prizes of conduct and valor; per- 
forming the laft offices to the dead ; celebrating 
their games and feftivals ; and difplaying , both in 
the multitude of their prayers, and in the magnifi- 
cence of their offerings, the warmed gratitude to 
their protecting divinities. The dedications to the 
gods were intrinfically valuable. The rewards 
beftowed on their generals were fimple tokens of 
public efteem. The firft confided in vafes, ftatues, 
and other ornaments of gold and filver; the fe- 
cond in a wreath of pine, laurel, or olive: a cir- 
cumftance which made Tigranes the Perfian ex- 
claim, “Heavens! againft what men have we' 
come to contend? infenfible to intereft, they fight 
only for glory ! ” 

50 Herodot. !. viii. c. exxi. et feqq. 
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Itis notfurprifing, that the inftitutions of Greece 
fhould have deceived an untutored Barbarian , when 
we confider that ev en the modern philofopher and 
hiftorian have been too often dazzled b^y their fplen- 
dor. Yet notwithftanding what Tigranes believed, 
and what, from the fond admiration of antiquity* 
many modern writers have aflerted , the indifcri. 
minate praife of difintereftednefs by no means be- 
longed to the Grecians. When the commanders 
of their feveral fliips and fquadrons afiembled to 
regulate the diftribution of naval and military re. 
wards, each captain, with a felfilhnefs equally in- 
delicate and unjuft, arrogated to himfelf the firft 
prize of merit; though moft of them acknow- 
ledged the defert of Themiftocles asfecond to their 
own **. This general aflignment of the fecond, 
while all alike affumed the firft place, was equi- 
valent to a public declaration in favor of the 
Athenian : and the honors which were conferred 
on him, both in his own country and in Sparta, 
fufficiently confirmed the decifion. The ufual 
marks of the public efteem were not indeed attend- 
ed with any immediate profit; but their confe- 
quences were extremely beneficial. Supported by 
the favorable opinion of his countrymen, a com- 
mander by fea or land frequently attained an au- 
thority , the exercife of which was equally adapted 
to flatter pride and to gratify avarice. The beha- 
viour of Themiftocles, after he had acquired fuffi- 
cient merit with the public to juftify his rapacity* 

21 Heroriotf. 1. viii. c. xxiii. 
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affords one memorable example of this kind; and 
we fliall meet with many more, in examining the 
fubfequent events of the Grecian hiftory. Inflead 
of remaining at home, in order to concert a plan 
for repelling the danger which threatened his coun- 
try, the Athenian commander failed with a little 
fquadron to the Cyclades, laid thefe unfortunate 
iflands under an heavy contribution, and without 
the participation, or even knowledge of his col- 
leagues in command, enriched liimfclf and his 
favorites **. 

On the approach of fpring, Mardonius prepared 
to take the Held. His army confided of the Medes, 
Perfians, Scythians, and Indians; and though re- 
duced from the millions which followed Xerxes to 
about three hundred thoufand men, it was thereby 
rather delivered from an ufelefs incumbrance, than 
deprived of any real ftrength. Before marching 
from Theffaly , his fuperftition engaged him to con- 
fult the Grecian oracles, and moved probably by 
an erroneous explanation of their ambiguous re- 
fpotfes, he determined to try the effedl of nego- 
ciatian, before he had recourfe to arms. He might 
treat either with individuals, or with communities! 
By tie former method, the Thebans affured him, 
that ke might become mailer of Greece , without 
hazarling a battle. “You have only ,” faid they , 
“ to f:nd money to the leading men in the feve- 
ral republics. In this manner you will divide each 
Rate iito fadions; engage them in a civil war; 

tr 

31 Hero dot. 1. viii. c. Uxv. • 
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and , when exhaufled by mutual hoftilities , they -will 
readily fubmit to your demands. ” M.irdonius , in- 
fteadof purfuing this judicious fyflem, which would 
probably l^ve been fuccefsful , lent Alexander, 
king of Macedon , to treat with fuch Athenians as 
had returned to their city. This illuflrious am- 
baffador, who boafted an Argive extraction, was 
the tributary prince of a barbarous country; but 
of a country deftined , in a future age, to attain 
empire and renown, by the arts of Philip and the 
arms of his immortal fon. 1 he firft Alexander 
was peculiarly well qualified for executing the of- 
fice with which Mardonius had intruded him , 
becaufe his family had long been connected with 
the republic of Athens, by the facred ties of hospi- 
tality. But his commiffion was as unwelcome as 
his vifit was acceptable The Athenians, there- 
fore, delayed calling an affembly to hear and an- 
fwer his difeourfe , until the Spartans (who were 
apprized of the intention of Mardonius ) fiiould fend 
ambafladors to affift at the deliberation. Whei all 
parties were convened, Alexander declared, “That 
he was fent on the part of Mardonius , whe had 
received a mefiage from the great king, intimating 
his will to forgive their pad injuries, to reiaftate 
them in their pofleffions , to rebuild their loufes 
and temples , and to receive them into the lumber 
of his friends and confederates.” Mardoniis then 
fpoke for hunfelf: “ What madnefs , O Athenians, 
can impel you to maintain war againfl: a nonarch, 
whom youtjpnnot expeCt ever to conquer , ror hope 
alwiiys to refill? You are acquainted vith the 
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number and prowefs of the troops under my com- 
mand, which, formidable as they are, make but a 
fmall part of the unbounded refources of Xerxes. 
Every year he can invade you with an increafing 
fupenority of ftrength; fubmit, therefore, to a power 
which it is impofiible to oppofe; profit, ere it be 
too late, of the difpofition of the great king, and 
accept the offer of an alliance which folly alone, not 
fortitude andfirmnefs, can engage you to decline.” 
Alexander endeavoured to add weight to thefe 
confiderations , by obferving , “ That his paft con- 
dud had uniformly proved the fincerity of his at- 
tachment to the Athenians; and that he was firmly 
convinced of the expedience, and even neceffity of 
the meafures now in agitation, otherwife hefhould 
not have undertaken to propofe them. He there- 
fore exhorted them to reflect on the advantages 
which would accrue to them from being alone, of all 
the Greeks, admitted into the allianceof Xerxes, to 
fefled alfo on the dreadful confequences which would 
attend their refufal, fince their country, placed as a 
prize between the contending parties, would there- 
by be expofed to inevitable deftrudion ,J .” 

As foon as Alexander had ended his difeourfe, 
the Lacedxmonian ambaffadors reprefented to the 
affembly, “That they had been fent on the part 
of their republic , to thwart the meafures of the 
Barbarians , with whom , in order to refentthe quar- 
rel of her Athenian allies, Sparta had engaged in 
a bloody and deftrudive war. Could the Athe- 
nians then , for whofe fake alone the war which now 

11 Heroilot. I. viii. c. cxI. 
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A P- extended over all Greece was originally undertaken, 
X. abandon their friends and confederates, whofe fer- 
vices they had every reafon to approve ? Could they 
affociate with Barbarians, whofe hollilities they 
had every reafon to refent? Sparta affedionately 
fympathized with their fufferings, in the lofs of their 
houfes and their harvefts; yet the confederates in 
general had endeavoured to prevent or repair the 
unhappy confequences of their lofs: They had main- 
tained their wives and families, fupported and 
educated their helplefs children , cherilhed and 
fuftained the declining years of their parents. Their 
generofity was not yet exhaufled; if the Athenians 
fhould be compelled again to abandon their coun- 
try , they would again find the fame hofpitable re- 
ception in Peloponnefus ; and their families, if it 
became neceffary, would be maintained at the com- 
mon expenfe, during the continuance of the war. 
Let them not, therefore, be deceived by the fpe- 
cious words of the tyrant Alexander, who, at the 
expenfe of truth, endeavoured to promote the in- 
tereft of a tyrant like himfclf. The Athenians 
ought to remember, that neither juftice, nor ho- 
nor, nor fidelity, can be expe&ed from Tyrants 
and Barbarians ”. ” Having thus fpoken, the La- 
cedaemonians, as well as Alexander, withdrew; and 
the Athenians, after a fhort deliberation, anfwered 
both parties by the voice of Ariftides, who, as ar- 
chon, or chief magiftrate, prefided in the affembly : 
Firft, to the Macedonian they replied, “That as 
they were fufficiently acquainted with the ftrength 
of Xerxes, he might have fpared them the infult of 

* 4 Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxlii. 
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defcribing its vail fuperiority to their own. Yet, chap. 
in defence of liberty, there was no power too great x. 
to oppofe. Return then , and tell Mardonius , that 
the Athenians will never make peace with Xerxes, 
while the fun performs his annual, courfe in the 
heavens; but that, trufling to the afliflance of the 
Gods and Heroes, whofe temples and images the 
tyrant has impioufly deftroyed , we will refill him 
to the laft extremity. To conclude : Come not a 
fecond time to Athens with fuch melfages, the in- 
folence of which may make us forget that you are 
our friend, and connected with us by the facred 
ties of reciprocal hofpitality. ” The anfwer given 
to the Lacedaemonian ambiffadors was delivered 
in a Hill higher flrain of patriotifm : “ That the 
Barbarians, or even the peafants of Laconia, fliould 
fuppofe us capable of coming to an accommoda- 
tion with the Perfians, does not furprife us; but it 
is indeed furprifing, that you, citizens of Sparta, 
fhould entertain the fame groundlefs fears ; you , 
who have fo often heard by report, and who, on fo 
many occafions, have yourfelves witnefled , the dif- 
intercfled magnanimity of our republic. Know 
then, that the richeft poirefliSns on earth , that all 
the treafures of the great king, are not fufficient to 
feduce our unalterable attachment to Greece. 

The laws of God and man equally forbid our in- 
gratitude; or if all ties of duty were dilfolved, our 
refentment againfl the Perfians would rellrain us. 

We mull avenge our plundered altars, our pro- 
ftrate images, our defolated temples We mull 
avenge the eaufe of our allies , and our own ; for 
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all the Greeks have the fame religion, language, 
lineage, and manners; and, while an Athenian fur- 
vives, will never, with his confent, make peace 
with the Barbarians. We acknowledge with gra- 
titude your proffered kindnefs to our families; but 
henceforth we hope to provide for them, without 
giving the confederates any trouble on their ac- 
count. What we requeft of you is , that your 
army march with all poflible expedition towards 
Bceotia, that our united refinance may flop the 
progrefs of the Barbarian, who, ’as foon as he is 
apprized of our determined hoftility, will not fail 
to proceed fouthward, to invade Attica a fecond 
time *\ ” ' • 

This conjecture was jultified by the event. The 
Perfians within a few weeks marched into Bceotia, 
but the Athenians looked in vain for the expedted 
arrival of their Spartan auxiliaries. To have wit- 
neffed the proceedings juft deferibed in the Athe- 
nian affembly, we fliould have imagined' that there 
was a generous conteft of patriotifm between the two 
republics; and that the happinefs and glory of 
Greece, not the intereft of their particular commu- 
nities, was the great object of their ambition. But 
the Greeks had often much patriotifm in their 
fpeechcs, when there was little in their hearts; and 
the Spartans, who had lately employed fuch powerful 
arguments to engage Athens in defence of the com- 
mon caufe, totally abandoned their principles when- 
ever it fuited their convenience Inftead of iffuing 
forth in order to fupport their allies in Bceotia, they 

Herodot 1. viii. c. ejel. «t feqq. 11 I.ySas, Or«t. Fasct. 
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remained within the iflhmus, and endeavoured to 
fortify that inlet into their territory with fuch addi- 
tional walls and bulwarks as might render it impe- 
netrable. The work was now complete ; and the 
Peloponnefians, fecure , as they imagined, behind 
this folid rampart, equally disregarded the fafety, 
and defpifed the refentment , of their northern 
allies. 

The Athenians, a fecond time forfaken by their 
confederates, were obliged again to defert their 
country. They had fcarcely failed to their famh 
lies in Salamis, when Attica' was invaded by the 
Perfians. While the fugitives continued in that 
ifland, they received another embaffy from Mar- 
donius, offering them the fame terms which they 
had formerly rejeCIed. They ftill perfifted in re- 
jecting them; in confequence of which, they be- 
held without apparent uneafinefs, from the Ihores 
of Salamis , their territories 17 again laid wafte; 
their cities, and villas, and temples, devoured by 
the flames; and every thing that had efcaped the 
fury of the firft invafion, deftroyed or conlumed by 
the fecond. After committing thefe ravages, which, 
as he had already obtained complete pofTeflion of 
the country , deferve to be considered only as the 
effedt of a childifh refentment, Mardonius returned 
into Boeotia, that his troops might be fupplied 
with provifions, and that, fhould the enemy offer 
them battle, they might engage in a country bet- 
ter adapted than Attica to the operations of ca- 
valry. 

17 Ilerodot. 1. ix. e. i, et feqq. 
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The Athenians, who hnd been fent from Salami* 
to remonftrate with the Spartan council againft the 
delays or defertron of the Peloponnefians , were 
accompanied by the ambaffadors o£ Platxa and 
Megara, who confirmed their arguments and com- 
plaints. With the indignation of difappointed 
confidence , they upbraided the indifference and 
lukewarmnefs of the Spartans in the common caufe; 
fentiments which ill correfponded with their own 
generous ardor. They contrafted the bafe trea- 
chery of Sparta, formerly the honor, now the 
difgrace of Greece , with the patriotic magnani- 
mity of Athens. The latter, they obferved, com- 
pelled by neceflity, or urged by refentment of the 
ihameful derelidion on the part of her allies, would 
doubtlefs accept the terms offered by Mardonius, 
and then the Peloponnefians mull become fenfible, 
when it was too late, that the wall acrofs the ifth- 
mus formed but a partial and feeble defence; and 
however it might fecure them from inroads on 
the fide of the land, would ill protect their coafts 
againft the defeents of the Perfian, reinforced by 
the Athenian fleet **. ' 

Whether the eloquence of the ambaffadors, or 
the returning fenfe of public utility, overcame the 
pufillanimous refolutions formerly embraced by 
the Spartans, it is certain that they now firft deter- 
mined to take the field. Five thoufand Spartan 
pike-men were accompanied by thirty-five thoufand 
Helots. Their Peloponnefian allies fent their 

51 Lyfias , Orat. Funeb. , 
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refpedlive contingents; fo that the heavy* armed 
men raifed in the peninfula exceeded twenty thou- 
fand, commanded by Panfanias, the guardian and 
kinfman of Pliftarchus, fon of Leonidas. Having 
marched beyond the ifthmus, they were joined by 
Ariftides, at the head of eight thoufand Athenians, 
and byafuperior number of their allies of Megara, 
Thefpise, Platsea, Salamis, Euboea, and JEgina. 
The whole heavy-armed troops amounted to nearly 
forty thoufand ; the light* armed were the thirty- 
five thoufand Helots, attendants on the Spartans, 
and about as many more, one to each foldier, 
attended the other divifions of the army ", 
Mardonius having marched into Bceotia , en- 
camped on the banks of the jEfopus. His army 
of three hundred thoufand men, while they waited 
the enemy’s approach, of which they were fecretly 
informed by the Argives, were employed in build- 
ing a fquare fortification , about five quarters of a 
mile in front; a work of little utility, fince it could 
Only defend a fmall portion of a camp which ex- 
tended many miles, from the Theban town of 
Erythraea , to the territory of the Plataeans. The 
Greeks having arrived in thofe parts, took pod at 
the foot of mount Citheron , diredly Oppofite to 
the enemy. 

The hoftile armies remained eleven days in 
their encampments , during which feveral incidents 
happened , which tend to difplay the manners and 
charadter of thofe great bodies of men, who were 
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chap, foon to attempt the deftru&ion of each other. Of 
x. the Grecians inhabiting the countries north of At- 
tica, the Phocians, as we have already had occafion 
to obferve, were the leaft difpofed to embrace the 
caufe of Mardonius. Yet as all their neighbours 
had fubmitted to his arms, they reludlantly fent to 
his camp a thoufand foldiers, well armed, and com- 
manded by Harmocydes, a citizen of great influence 
and authority. They had not continued many 
days in the Pcrfian army, when an order came from 
Mardonius (the reafon was unknown), for the Pho- 
cians to be detached from the reft, and encamped 
in a feparate body on the plain. They had no 
fooner obeyed his command, than the whole Pcrfian 
cavalry appeared in fight , and foon formed them- 
felves in hoftile array. It immediately occurred 
to the Phocians, and particularly to their prudent 
commander, that Mardonius, fufpe&ing their fide- 
lity , or yielding to the folicitations ,of their invete- 
rate enemies the Theflalians, had determined their 
deftrudtion. Harmocydes therefore , pointing to 
the cavalry, called to his companions, a You fee 
thofe men, who come with an evident intention to 
deftroy us : but let us die like Grecians, and exert 
qurfelves with all the fury of a defperate defence, 
rather than tamely fubmit to a difhonorable 
fate. ” While he yet fpoke , the Phocians feized 
their arms, arranged themfelves in order of battle, 
and fupporting each other in redoubled ranks, pre- 
fented on every fide a firm circle of protended 
lances. Their warlike appearance ftruck terror 
into the furrounding cloud of Barbarians, who 
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advanced brandifhing, and afew of the neareft throw- 0 H a p, 
ing, their javelins : but farther they ventured not x. 
to proceed ; the detefcnined countenance of the 
Greeks fufficed to repel them; they retired in hafte 
to the Perfian camp. A herald was then fent by 
Mardonius, “ defiring the Phocians to take cou- 
rage, nor to dread farther hoflilities; that they had 
fhown themfelves to be brave men , contrary to 
the account which he had received of them; and, 
if they difplayed their valor in the Perfian caufet, 
they fhould find it impoffible to conquer either - 
Xerxes or himfelf in good offices ” 

The above relation tends to prove, that none of 
the Greeks, not even thofe who joined the enemy , 
were deficient in courage. Another incident related 
by the fame hiftorian proves, that notwithftanding 
the extreme folly of their commanders, the Perfians 
were notuniverfally deficient in wifdom. While they 
were encamped on theiEfopus, a wealthy Theban, 
named Attaginus, invited Mardonius, with fifty of 
his moil diftinguifhed officers , to a magnificent 
entertainment. The feaft was given at Thebes , 
and an equal number of Bceotians were called to 
it. Among thefe was Therfander, a native of Or- 
chomenus, and a perfon of the higheft difthnftion 
in that city. Two of the guefts were placed on 
each couch; and, as Therfander himfelf related to 
Herodotus, his Perfian companion, after fupper, 
entering into convention in the Greek tongue, 
teflified. , under the feal of fecrecy, his gloomy 
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apprehenfions concerning the event of the prefent 
war. He did not even hefitate to declare his firm 
perfuafion, that few Perfiafis would furvive an en- 
gagement. When alked by the Theban , Why he 
did not communicate his opinion to his general? 
he faid , that men of plain fenfe and honerty had 
feldom much influence with the great. It appeared 
frogi the whole tenor of his difcourfe, that there 
were many people in the Perfian army, who, like 
himfelf, lamented the mad ambition of Xerxes, 
and the fatal rafhnefs of IVlardonius ; .and who , 
while they refpecled their ftations and dreaded their 
power, defpifed their characters , and condemned 
their conduct ". This obfervation it is proper to 
make for the honor of human nature. In abfo- 
lute governments, it is faid that men obey, like 
a flock of fheep, the voice of a defpot; yet it may 
-be faid with equal truth, that amidft the obedience 
extorted by fear, they often fee and regret the folly 
of their fhepherd. 

In this fituation, it was fcarcely to be expedled 
that the hoftile camps fliould remain without fre- 
quent fkirmiflies. Thefc preludes to the general 
engagement ended favorably for the Grecians. 
Three thoufand foldiers, furnifhed by the rocky 
diftridt of Megara, were ported on the fide mod 
expofed to the enemy’s cavalry , by whofe incur- 
fions they had been fo much harafled , that they 
determined to abandon that difficult ftation. Be- 
fore executing their defign , they fent a herald to 

11 Heredot. 1. is. c. x». 
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the Grecian generals , intimating the refolution c 
they had taken from neceflity, and at the fame time 
hinting the injuftice of detaining them , from the 
time of the firft encampment, in a poft of peculiar 
danger, which though they had hitherto indeed main- 
tained with lingular conftancy and fortitude, they 
now found themfelves unable longer to defend. 
Paufanias addrefTed himfelffucceflivcly tothe^vhole 
army, to know whether any divifion was willing to 
change pods with the Megarians. All were filent, 
or declined the propofal on frivolous pretences.. 
The Athenians alone, a&uated by that love of pre- 
eminence which they did not more ardently defiro 
than they juftly deferved, voluntarily offered their 
fervices on this trying occafion. They had not 
long occupied the important poft, when the ene- 
my’s cavalry began to affault them. The affault 
they repelled with vigor , and IVlafiftius the 
Perfian general fell in the atftion. A terrible 
conflict enfued, according to ancient cuftom, around 
the body of the dead. The Athenians at length 
gained poffefiion of it; though they began to give 
way before the general attack of the horfe, yet 
upon being fupported by a reinforcement from the 
main body, they again recovered their ground, and 
compelled the Perfians to retire. When the firft: 
unwelcome meffengers arrived in the camp with 
an account of their own defeat, and the death of 
the general , Mardonius and his attendants burft 
into tears ; their lamentations were foon communi- 
cated to the troops , and diffufed over the army , 
whole plaintive cries filled the whole land of 
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Bceotia. The Perfians tore their hair, disfigured 
their faces, and difplayed every fymptom of into- 
lerable woe ; for they had lofl IVIafiftius , who in 
comelinefsand ftature was the firft of their generals, 
and in military courage and addrefs only fecond to 
Mardonius 

The Grecians having thus bravely delivered 
themfelves from the incurfions of the Perfian ca- 
valry, were now expofed to a ftill greater inconve- 
nience, the fcarcity of frefh water, which foon ob- 
liged them to decamp. Their late fuccefs afford- 
ed a favorable moment for executing this dan- 
gerous meafure. They proceeded in arms along 
the foot of mount Citheron , prepared to repel the 
attack of the enemy , by converting the column 
of march into an order of battle. They arrived 
without oppofition at the place appointed. This 
was a plain near the village of Hyfia , in the territory 
of Plataea, interfperfed with many gentle eminences, 
adorned with a grove and temple facred to the ge- 
nius of the place, and enriched by the copious 
fountain Gargaphia ; a neceffary refource to the 
Greeks, as the enemy, by means of their cavalry 
and archers , commanded both fides of the /Efopus. 

It might be expected, that men prepared to de- 
fend every thing moft dear to them , fliould have 
preferVed in the field perfedt agreement and una- 
nimity ; efpecially as the Greeks , on fome occa- 
fionsat leaft, feemed fenfible that mutual union was 
neceffary for the general fafety. When the allies 

** Herodot. I. lx. c. ccxxiv. 
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on both fides the ifthnjus had alfembled in Attica , 
they vowed with common confent to the gods, and 
bound themfelvcs by the mod tremendous oaths, 
to maintain with fteadfaft adherence an unfhaken 
fidelity to Greece, to prefer liberty to life, to obey 
the command of their leaders , and to bury their 
companions {lain in battle. Should fortune render 
them victorious ( which to their p'refent ardor 
feemed fcarcely a matter of doubt ) , they fwore 
never to demolilh any city whofe inhabitants had 
concurred with the general voice on this important 
occafion , and never to rebuild the temples defaced 
by the Barbarians , but to leave them to the moll 
diftant pofferity , as a monument of facrilegious 
rage , and an incitement to honorable revenge. 
They fwore alfo to inftitute an annual feftival ^de- 
nominated the Common Liberty", and to confe- 
crate public games and facrifices to the goddefs, the 
great author of their union, and the venerable ob- 
ject of their worlhip. But thefe public -fpirited 
fentiments continued nol^bng to actuate them. 
We have already had occafion to remark feveral 
fymptoms of approaching animofity. Their dif- 
fenfions foon broke out into an open rupture, and 
prevailed , even on the eve of a battle , not only be- 
tween rival republics , but in the bofom of almoft 
every community. 

The firft conteft arofe between the Athenians 
andTegeans, about the command of the left wing. 
Both parties yielded the right , as the place of 

** Herodot. 1. ix. c. viii. et feqq. 
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chat, greatefl honor, to the Spartans. But the citizen* 
x. of Tegea, in number three thoufand , had been long 

deemed the beft foldiers in Arcadia ; and in all the 
conjundl expeditions of the Peloponnefians , they 
had always obtained , unrivalled, the fecond honors 
of the field. Thefe they profefied themfelves un- 
willing to relinquifh , alleging the heroic exploits of 
their ancient kings ; and aflerting , “ That the 
adlions of the Athenians, performed either during 
their royal or democratical government, could not 
bear a comparifon with their own : they appealed 
on this fubje<5l to the Lacedaemonians , in conjunc- 
tion with whom they had often fought and con- 
quered , and whofe decifion in their favor they 
rather claimed than requelled. ” This bold pre- 
tenfion the Athenians eafily repelled, by the luftre 
of their ufual eloquence. “We know,” faid they, 
“ that the Greeks are here aflembled , not to dif- 
pute about precedence , but to fight the Barbarian. 
Yet, as the Tegeans have mentioned anceftors, 
it becomes us to mair^^i'the immortal renown of 
our own. Need we mention their ancient victo- 
ries over the impious Thebans ; their chaftifement 
of the infolent Euryftheus ; their generous protec- 
tion of the unfortunate fons of Hercules ? When 
Greece was invaded by the warlike Amazons, and 
afterwards by the fiercer favages of Scythia and 
Thrace , the Athenians refilled and overcame the 
common enemy. What people fought with more 
bravery than they in the war of Troy ? But per- 
haps we , who now addrefs you , have degenerated 
from the glory of our anceltors. Let the battle of 
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Marathon efface the fool fufpicion. There , un- 
aided and alone , we defended the general fafety, 
maintained the glory of Greece , and railed , by the 
prowefsof our fingle republic, a trophy over forty 
' nations. This exploit, had we no other to allege, 
entitles us to the rank claimed by the Tegeans , and 
to far higher honors. But the prefent is not a 
time for fuch con teds ; place us therefore, O Spar- 
tans! in whatever dation you think fit ; there, we 
will behave like brave men. ” Their words were 
fcarcely ended, when the whole army of the Lace- 
daemonians cried out with' one confent , “ Thaf 
the Athenians were far more worthy than the Te- 
geans , or any nation of Arcadia , to dand at the 
head of the left wing; ” and accordingly they af* 
fumed that important pod 

Meantime the Barbarian army approached. The 
Medes and Pcrfians encamped on the plain , front- 
ing the Spartans : the Grecian auxiliaries were 
placed in diredt oppofition to the Athenians. It 
is eafy to perceive , even at this didance of time, 
the reafon of fuch an arrangement. The Perfians, 
' avoided to encounter the Athenian bravery, which 
they had already fatally experienced in the field of 
* Marathon ; and as the Thebans were the mod 
powerful arid the warmed of their foreign allies , as 
well as the inveterate enemies of Athens , it was 
thought proper to oppofe them to that fide on 
which the Athenians were poded. Ambiguous 
oracles , attended by unfavorable omens and 

,4 Herodot. 1. ix. e. xxvi. ft feqg. Plat in Ariftid. 
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prophecies, had hitherto deterred Mnrdonius from 
venturing a genera! engagement; and he was at 
length determined to this meafure, not from any 
aufpicious" change in the admonitions of heaven, 
but from the apparent timidity occafioned by (he 
Teal diffenfiotis of the Greeks. 

The fame reafons which made Mardonius defire 
to preferve , made Paufanias wifi> to alter , the 
relative difpofition of their refpedlive camps. Ex- 
cepting in the glorious conteft at Thermopylae, in 
which they devoted themfelves to death for the 
fafety of their country , the Spartans had never con- 
tended with the Medes ; but they had often fought 
and conquered the Boeotians. Paufanias therefore 
defired (for , though dignified with the title of Ge- 
neral , he could not command) the Athenians to 
change places with his countrymen. This requeft 
was cheerfully complied with ; but other circum- 
ftances fowed diflenfion in the Athenian camp’*. 
The quiet likewife of the Lacedaemonians was dif- 
turbed by the quarrels between Paufanias and 
Anompharetus , the Spartan next in command; 
and confpiring with thefe internal animofities, the 
Perfian horfe beat up their quarters , intercepted 
their convoys , and , by an unexpected incurfion , * 
deflroyed their watering-place. It thus became 

The prophets coufulted were Greeks , who perhaps fecretly 
ferved the caufe of their country. Mardonius refolved to engage the 
enemy, as we learn from Herodotus , without regarding their pre- 
dictions. Alexander of Macedon came in the night to the Grecian 
camp, to give intimation of that refutation; yet Mardouins Teems to 
have been immediately determined to attack, by the circuniftances 
mentioned in the text. 

Plutarch, in Ariftid. 
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neceflary again to decamp. The obfcurity of 
midnight was chofen as the moft convenient time 
for effecting this pnrpofe ; and the deftined place 
of retreat was a narrow flip of ground lying towards 
the fource of the iEfopus, and confined between 
that river and mount Citheron. This port was at 
leaft preferred by the majority ; for the Greeks 
were by no means unanimous : fo that when the 
march was ordered, many of the allies abandoned 
their leaders ; others took refuge in the neigh- 
bouring temples , to elude the pui fuit of the horfe , 
while Anompharetus the Spartan declared , “ T hat 
neither he, nor the divifion under his command , 
fhould ever fly from the enemy : ” and in confe- 
quence of its difperfion in fo many different direc- 
tions , the Grecian army prefented next morning 
the appearance , not of a regular march , but or a 
flight or rout. 

Mardonius was apprized that the Greeks had 
changed their order of battle. He was now in- 
formed , that they had abandoned their camp. 
Not doubting that fear had precipitated their re- 
treat, he ordered his foldiersto purfue the fugitives, 
and to complete the victory. The Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians were ftill within his reach ; the for- 
mer near the foot of the mountain , the latter in 
the middle of the plain. Having fent his Grecian 
auxiliaries, amounting to fifty thoufand , againft 
the Athenians, he advanced with the braveftofthe 
Perfian troops againft that portion of the enemy 
which had fhown an anxious folicitude to avoid his 
arms. Never did the contrail appear greater , than 
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in the oppofite appearance and behaviour of the 
hoftile armies on this occafion. The Rarbarians , 
ill armed, and totally ignorant of difcipline, ad- 
vanced without order, and with a loud infulting 
noife. The Lacedaemonians, carefully covered 
with their fhields , obferved in filence the refult of 
their facCifices. While the heavenly admonitions 
were unfavorable, they patiently received the darts 
and javelins which the enemy threw upon them. 
Eut as foon as Paufanias , calling his eyes towards 
a neighbouring temple of Juno, and devoutly en- 
treating the protection of the goddefs , had ob- 
tained, in the changing afpect of the victims, a 
propitious anfwer to his prayer, they proceeded 
with intrepidity to clofe with their opponents ”. 
The Perfians, reinforced with the Sacac, a Scy» 
thinn tribe , fuftained the attack with great bravery. 
Immenfe numbers were flam; but new numbers 
fucceeded, crowding together in tumultuous dif- 
order, and making an hideous outcry, as if they 
had intended to tear in pieces and to devour the 
enemy. Mardonius, mounted on a white fteed of 
uncommon flrength and fwiftnefs , was diftin- 
guifhed in every part of the battle by the fplendor 
of his appearance, but ft ill more by deeds of fignal 
valor. He was attended by a thonfand horfemen, 
confifting of the flower of the Perfian nobility, all 
alike ambitious to imitate the example , and to 
emulate the fame , of their leader. Had their (kill 
been equal to their courage , or had they previou fly 



,7 Herodot. I. ix. C. Ixii. et feqq. 
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beftowed as much pains iTi difciplining their troops, 
as in improving their own agility and addrcfs, 
either the Greeks muff have been conquered, or 
the battle mull have remained doubtful. But the 
Barbarians afted without union or concert ; and as 
they fought fingly, were fucceflively defeated. It 
is the nature, and the greateft difad vantage of ca- 
valry , not to increafe in force in proportion to the 
reduplication of their ranks. The Grecian pha- 
lanx, on the other hand, received an acceflion of 
ftrength from every addition to its depth; the ranks 
behind fupported thofe before; no power was mif- 
fpent or unexerted; and the effedf might be con- 
tinually augmented , till it became irrefiftible. 
Availing themfelves of this circumftancc , the La- 
cedaemonians thickened their ranks, extended their 
fpears , fnftained the fhock, and penetrated the 
depth , of the brave Perfian fquadron. Mardo- 
nius fell by the fortunate arm of the Spartan 
Aieimneflus The death of the general was 
immediately followed by the defeat of the Perfians, 
and the defeat of the Perfians by the flight of the 
Barbarian army. Artabazus, the Parthian chief, 
had from the beginning condemned the rafh mea- 
fures of Mardonius. He commanded forty thou- 
fand men , who were prepared on every occafion 
to follow the example of their leader. As foon as he 

,f Compofed of two Greek words, which may be trafiQated “ of 
immortal memory : ” an inftance , among many , that the Greekt 
frequently ^ave names charafteriJlic of perfons ; a cuftom which llkewift 
prevailed much among the Jews. See Michaelis’s Tranflation and 
Annotations on Gtn«iis , p. 37. «t paifim. 
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?. perceived the confufion of the Perfians , he made 
the fignal for his troops to quit the field. He 
conducted them through the territory of the Pho- 
cians, and arriving by ha fly marches at the Hel- 
lefpont, before the news of the defeat and death of 
Mardonius, returned in fafety to the Afijtic coalt, 
with the forces intruded to his care *\ 

The remainder of the dil'comfited Barbarians 
‘ fought refuge in their camp , which , as we have 
already mentioned, had been ftrengthened by a 
confiderable fortification. The Spartans purfued 
them with great ardor , but were unable to force 
their encampment. The Tegeans and other troops 
feconded the attack , but no impreffion could be 
made on the wall, till the arrival of the Athenians. 
Thefe generous defenders of the caufe of liberty 
had repulfed the Grecian auxiliaries, who impioufly 
affifted the enemies of their country. The beha- 
viour of the greater part of the traitors furniflied 
the occafion of an eafy victory; for, unable to 
meet the juft reproaches and indignant looks of 
their countrymen, they foon betook themfelves to 
flight , which , in the prefent cafe , feemed more 
honorable than refiltance. The Thebans alone 
oppofed with great perfeverance the Athenian va- 
lor ; they did not defift from hoftility , till feveral 
hundreds were flain; and when compelled to quit 
the field , they fled towards Bceotia, and fliut them- 
felves up within the ftrong walls of their city. In- 

ftcad of purfuing thefe fugitives, though their 
• «* 

** Herodot. 1. ix. c. Ixv. 
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domeftic and inveterate foes, the Athenians, with chap. 
a laudable moderation and prudence, probably in- x. 
fpired by Ariftides , then one of their generals , di- 
reded their march towards the Lacedaemonian 
forces, which had already engaged and put to flight 
the main ftrength of the enemy. The Athenians, 
however , came in time to complete the glory of 
that memorable day. They attacked with re- 
doubled vigor the fortification , which had been 
in vain aflailed by their allies; and having effeded 
a breach in the wall , entered the Perfian camp. 

They were followed by the brave foldiers of Tegea, 
and afterwards, by the Spartans. The Barbarians ? hePer ' ( . 
were feized with confternation at feeing fo many facred io 
rhyriads confined within a narrow fpace. The their 
means of their expeded fafety became the principal camp ' 
caufe of their deftrudion. Fear hindered them to 
fight; the wall hindered them to fly; the great 
number of the enemy made it dangerous for the 
vidors to give quarter; refeptment of pall injuries 
prompted them to revenge ; of near two hundred 
thoufand Barbarians, not two thoufand efcaped the 
fury of the Grecian fpear 4 \ 

The event of this bloody engagement not only The va. 

delivered the Greeks from the danger of fervitude, ,uable 

** ■ booty 

but gave them polfeflion of greater wealth than f 0U nd 

they could ever have expeded to poffefs. In his ther, > 

precipitate retreat from Greece , Xerxes left behind 

him all his riches and magnificence. His molt 

valuable effeds were bellowed on Mardonius , the 

*• Herodot. 1. 1*. cap. c. 
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p. flatterer of his inclinations , and the unfortunate 
minifler of his revenge. The reft was divided 
among his inferior favorites ; and independent of 
the bounty of the prince , the tents of the Perfian 
nobles furniflied a wide profufion of elegance and 
fplendor. Couches magnificently embroidered; 
tables of gold and filver ; bowls and goblets of 
gold ; ftalls and mangers of brafs , curioufly 
wrought and ornamented ; chains , bracelets , fey* 
mitars , fome of folid gold , others adorned with 
precious ftones ; and, to crown all, many chefts 
of Perfian money, which began at that time , and 
continued long afterwards, to be current in Greece. 
Among the common mafs of fpoil , Herodotus 
reckons a great many Perfian women , befides in- 
numerable horfes and camels. The whole being 
collected into one place, the tenth was confecrated 
to the gods. A tenth of the remainder was be- 
llowed on the general. Peculiar prefents were 
offered to the temples of Olympian Jove , Ifth- 
mian Neptune, and Delphian Apollo, the favorite 
divinities of the whole Grecian name ; nor did the 
Athenians forget to fliow particular gratitude to 
their adored Minerva. Prizes were afterwards 
diftributed among the braveft of the furviving 
warriors ; for though the vidlory had been obtained 
with little blood , yet feveral hundreds had fallen, 
efpecially of the mod generous and daring ; among 
whom were ninety-one Spartans, fifty-two Athenians 
and fixtecn men of Tegea. Callicratides , a Spar- 
tan, the braveft and moft beautiful of the Greeks, 
was (lain by an arrow, before Paufanias , who had 

not 
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not yet finifhed the facrifice , had given the fignal 
of engagement. As he fell, he faid to thofe 
around him , that he was contented to die for 
Greece, but regretted dying inglorioufly , having 
performed nothing worthy of himfelf or the com- 
mon caufe. But in the battle itfelf none of the 
warriors behayed with fuch diftinguifhed bravery 
as Ariftodemus, who alone of three hundred Spar- 
tans furvived the adlion at Thermopylae. This 
circumftance l?ad rendered him contemptible in. 
the eyes of his countrymen. He was continually 
upbraided with the bafe defertion of his companions. 
The mod heroic deeds could not reftore him to the 
good opinion of the public ; and it was aderted by 
the Spartans, that even on the prefent occafion, as 
he had determined to feek a voluntary death in 
order to efface the ftain of his former infamy , he 
was not entitled to any of thofe honors which are 
defervedly beftowed on the genuine efforts of fpon- 
taneous valor 41 . 

The Greeks buried their dead with every circum- 
ftance of funeral pomp , credcd in the field of 
battle confpiicuous trophies of their renown , and 
appropriated about twenty thoufand pounds for 
dedicating temples and ftatues to the, tutelary dei- 
ties of Plataea, the illuftrious feene of victory. A 
few days were fpent in thefe tranfadlions ; after 
which it was determined , by univerfal confent, to 
march into Bosotia, in order to chaftife the perfidy 
of the Thebans. On the eleventh day after the 

« Herodot. 1. lx. ». Ixx. 
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battle they arrived in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
ravaged the territory, and made approaches to the 
walls. The citizens, who were not all equally 
guilty or equally obnoxious , efcaped general de* 
flrudtion by furrendering the leaders of the fadtion 
which abetted the intereft of the Medes. The 
traitors were carried .-to Corinth , condemned 
without trial , and facrificcd to the manes of their 
countrymen who had fallen at Marathon , Salamis, 
and Platsca , in defence of political liberty and na- 
tional independence 

The battle of Plattea was fought the twenty- 
fecond of September ; and on the fame day another 
battle , not lefs glorious or lefs decifive , was fought 
between the fame nations at the promontory of 
Mycale in Ionia, oppofite to the ifle of Samos. 
The fluttered remnant of the Perfian fleet, which 
had efcaped deftrudtion on the fatal twentieth of 
Odtober of the preceding year, took refuge in the 
friendly ports of Afia Minor. The victorious ar- 
mament had fufifered too much in repeated fhocks 
with a fuperior force , to engage at that latefeafon 
in the purfuitofanenemy, whofe ftrength , amount- 
ing to above four hundred veflels , was ftill nearly 
the double of their own. The little fquadron of 
Themiltocles , averfe to inactivity, found occupa- 
tion, as we already had occafion to notice , in laying 
the iflands of the iEgeau under contribution. The 
great body of the fleet rendezvoufed in the harbours 
of jEgina. There the Grecians continued during the 
winter, and before the feafon for action approached, 
41 Ilerodot. 1. ix. c. ixxxr. 
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the command was bellowed on Xantippus the Afhe- c 
nian, and on Leotychides the Spartan king. To 
thefe commanders, whole abilities and influence in 
their refpedivc republics we formerly had an op- 
portunity to mention , there arrived early in the 
fpring a fecret deputation from feveral cities of 
Ionia, entreating that the valor of the European 
Greeks, which had been fo fuccefsfully employed 
in their own defence, might be ftill farther exerted 
in delivering from bondage their brethren in Afla. 

In confequence of this invitation the fleet failed 
ea Award, and had fcarcely reached the coaA of Delos, 
when a fecond embafly came from the Samians , pro- 
pofing the fame meafures as the firA , and fatther 
adding , that the Perfian fleet , now lying in the 
harbour of Samos , might be attacked and defeated 
without danger or difficulty. The Grecians feized 
with eagcrnefs the favorable opportunity of ter- 
minating the war ; but before they arrived at Sa- 
mos, the enemy fufpedling their motions, and un- 
willing to hazard another engagement at fea, had 
retired to the Ionic coaA, and according to the cuf- 
tom of that age, not only drawn their fhips on fhore, 
but furrounded them with a ditch and palifade, and 
even a Aone wall of c-onfiderable Arength. The 
veAels thus fecured, the failors amounting to forty 
thoufand , commanded by Artayndes , formed a 
camp along the Ihore. They were reinforced by 
the Perfian army under Tigrahes, computed at fixly 
thoufand. It appears not whether this powerful body 
of men made any attempt to diAurb the landing 
of the Greeks , who at the higheA computation 
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could not amount to a fourth part of their 
number. It feems moft probable that they dif- 
dained this meafure , and though they acknow- 
ledged their inferiority at fea, determined to hazard 
at land a general engagement, in which the ifles 
and Hellefpont, as well as the flourilhing cities of 
the Afiatic coaft, Ihould form the important prize 
of vidory. 

The Greeks did not decline the battle. Xan- 
tippus is faid to have made ufe of a fimilar con- 
trivance with that employed by Themiftocles at 
Artemifium , for depriving the enemy of their 
Grecian auxiliaries 4I . A more probable ftratagem 
is afcribed to Leotychides , who , in order to en- 
courage his troops , is faid to have induftrioufly 
fpread a report that their countrymen had ob- 
tained a fignal vidory at Platsea. This report, 
by whatever means 4 * it was raifed and circulated, 
had doubtlefs a confiderable effed in deciding the 
fortune of the day. Other circumftances , not lefs 
powerful , were , the general revolt of the Afiatic 
Greeks, and the filent conteft of honor between 
the Spartans and Athenians. Among the Bar- 
barian troops the Perfians behaved with uncom- 
mon bravery; and on the fide of the Grecians, 



41 The ftory it improbable , bccaufe the AGatic Greeks had al- 
ready declared their intention to revolt. It was noc the intereil of 
Xantippus, therefore, to make the Perfians fufpetl their fidelity, 
ftnee treacherous friends are always more dangerous than open 
enemies. 

44 Herodotus ( I. in. cap. c. ) and Diodorus ( 1. xi. cap. xxxvj 
differ in their accounts. 
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the battle of Mycale was more bloody than any 
other fought in the courfe of the war. It 
deferves attention , that , in all thefe memorable 
adtions, the Greeks had no refource but in vic- 
tory. But the Barbarians had provided probable 
means of fafety , even in cafe of a defeat. On 
the prefent occalion they had endeavoured not only 
to fecure a retreat within a (Irongly fortified camp, 
but to acquire an undifturbed paflage through the 
narrow defiles of Mycale. Yet all their precau- 
tions were ineffedtual againll the valor and fortune 
of the Greeks. The Milefians , ported by the 
enemy to guard the partes of the mountain , pre- 
vented , inftead of promoting, their efcape. The 
Spartans purfued them with great (laughter in that 
direction ; while the Athenians , aflifted by the 
allies of Corinth, Sicyon, and Trcezene, advanced 
with undaunted bravery to attack their camp. 
The Afiatic Greeks, who at all times acknow- 
ledged the warlike pre-eminence of their European 
brethren, emulated, in the prefent engagement 
alone, in which they fought for every thing dear to 
them, the admired valor of their anceftors. Above 
forty thoufand Perfians perifhcdin the field; many 
fell in the purfuit, or in defending their intrench- 
ments; the remainder fled in diforder, nor thought 
themfelves fecure till they had reached the walls 
of Sardis. Their (hips, their camp, the free- 
dom of Ionia , and the undifturbed pofleflion of 
the Afiatic coaft, formed the ineftimable prize of 
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the victors ; and thus the expedition of Xerxes 
undertaken with a view to enflave Europe, re 
ftored liberty to the faireft portion of Afia 

Herodot. I. ix. c. xc. — c, exit; Diodorus Siculus , I. xi 
c- xxxiv. — c. xxxviiu 
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Military Glory of Greece. — Enemies to reborn that 
Country re as expofed. — Foundation and Groreth 
of Carthage. — The flourishing Condition of Magna 
Gracia Excites the Jealoufy of the Cartha- 
ginians — IV ho enter into a League reitb Xerxes. 

— The Object of this Alliance. — Caufes of the Jtn- 
gttlar Profperity of Magna Grtecia. — Hijlory of 
Pythagoras , and of his Philofopby. — The Cartha- 
ginians invade Sicily. — Their Difafters. — Glory 
of Ge/on. — His Treaty -with the Carthaginians, r— 

Caufes of the Decay of Magna Gracia. 

THE begetting of the fifth century before chap. 
Chrift forms the moft glorious sera in the hiftory xi. 
of Greece. While the republics of Athens and Sute of 
Sparta humbled the pride of Afia , the flou- oiymp. 
rilhing fettlements on the Hellefpont and the ■x*''- '• 
Hadriatic overawed the fierce Barbarians of Eu- A C ‘ 4S °' 
rope 1 ; and the fouthern colony of Cyrene re- 
ftrained, within their native limits, the favage 
ferocity of the Libyans’. The north, fouth, and 



1 Iterodot. 1. *i. Thucydid. 1. i. 5 Strabo, 1. x vii. 
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eaft thus acknowledging the afcendant of the Gre- 
cian valor and genius , Rome ftill contended in 
the weft , with the obftinacy of the Volfci for the 
rude villages of Latium : yet on this fide , from 
which the ftream of conqueft was deftined, in a 
future age , to flow over the world , the Greeks had 
already raoft danger to apprehend, and inoft lau- 
rels to acquire; not, however, from Rome, but 
from the implacable 4 enemy of the Roman name. 

The foundation and growth of Carthage, which 
have been fo fuccefsfully adorned by poetical fidion, 
are very imperfedly explained in hiftory. It is 
known, that at leaft eight hundred and ninety years 1 
before the Chriftian aera , a Phoenician colony fet- 
tled on that fertile projedure of the African coaft, 
which boldly advances into the Mediterranean , to 
meet, as it were, and to defy the (bores of Sicily 
and Italy , planted in the following century by 
Greeks, with whom the republic of Carthage, long 
before the age of her great Hanniba^ waged many 



* Diodor. 1. xi. 

4 With what energy does Virgil exprefs the eternal enmity between 
Home and Carthage ! 

Littora littoribus coatraria, fluctibus undas , 

Jmprecor, arma arqjis; pugnent ipfique nepotes. jfcneid. 1. iv. 

5 B. C. 891. Petav. de Doctr. Temportim. Yet, as there is a gap 
in the Carthaginian hiftory of feveral centuries , every man of tafte 
will be deflrous of extending the duration of this dark and unknown 
period , to have the pleafiire of believing that iEneas and Dido were 
contemporaries : an opinion more probable than that of Sir Ifaac 
Newton , who would bring down the time of iEneas and the xra of 
the Trojan war to the age of Dido and the foundation of Carthage. 
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fcruel and bloody wars. For three centuries after 
their eftablilhment, the Carthaginians fecm to have 
filently but fuccefsfuily availed themfelves’ of the 
natural fertility of their foil , the convenience of 
their harbours, the fkill and dexterity of their arti- 
fans, the adventurous fpirit of their mariners ; above 
all, of the profound wifdom of their government, 
which had been eftablilhed on fuch admirable prin- 
ciples, that, from the foundation of their city till the 
age of the philofopher Ariftotle ‘ , no tyrant had 
opprefled the freedom , no fedition had difturbed 
the tranquillity of Carthage 
From this peaceful and happy obfcurity the Car- 
thaginians firft emerged into notice in confequence 
of their oppofition to the naval enterprifes of the 
Afiatic Greeks , who , about the middle of the fixth 
century before Chrift, flying the oppreffive domina- 
tion of Perfia , threw themfelves on the weftern 
fhores and iflands of the Mediterranean. As a 
maritime and enterprifing nation the Greeks were 
naturally the rivals of the Carthaginians ; and the 
Pbocacans, who had left the coaft of Ionia to avoid 
the cruel tyranny of the fatrap Harpalus , bad landed 
at, or perhaps founded, Alcriain the ifle ofCorflca, 



* Ariftot. de Kepub. 1. ii. c. xi. 

7 If Dido laid the foundalion of fo much profperity and happioefs , 
■he might boaft, with becoming dignity , of having recured immortal 
fame : 

Vixi, ft quern dederat curfum fortuna peregi , 

Urbem prxdaram ftatui , mea mcenia vidi : 

Et nunc magna mei Tub terris ibit imago. VIRGIL, ibid. 
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before they finally fettled at Velia' in Italy, and 
Marfeilles in Gaul ’. The Carthaginians , who 
had already formed eftablifhments in Corfica, re- 
garded the whole ifland as a dependence of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigor 
the Grecian invaders. From a fimilar motive the 
Tufcans embraced the fame defign ; and the moll 
ancient naval engagement, diftindtly recorded in 
hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian fea, between 
the Phocaeans with fixty fail on the one fide, againft 
the Tufcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other **. The Greeks l^ad the 
whole glory of the battle ; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy’s fhips , and compelled the reft; to fly. 
But the fmallnefs of their numbers, greatly dimi- 
nilhed by their defperate efforts in defence of the 
honor of their nation againft a fuperior force, ob- 
liged them to abandon the project of fettling in 
Corfica. 

Though the iffue of this memorable fea-fight 
tends to difpel the cloud of fidtion concerning the 
remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 
Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 
the beginning of the following century , and before 
the invafion of Xerxes , they were the mod power- 
ful commercial nation in the world. The firoud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities , which extended 



* Diotlor. I. v. and Cluvcrius Sicil. Ant. p. *07. 

* Thucydid. I. i. 19 Id. ibid, et Herodot. 1 . vi. 
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above a thoufand miles " along the coaft of Africa, c 
They were mafters of Sardinia and the northern 
coaft of Sicily They had eftablilhed colonies 
notonlyin Corfica , but in lyialta and the Balearian 
ifles. They often vifited the Cafteterides. They 
probably firft difcovered the Canaries , whofe 
equable and happy temperature entitled them 
to the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro- 
priated the gold mines of Spain , the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world " ; and all thefe 
advantages being dire&ed by the prudent en- 
terprife of the magiftrates , confiding chiefly of 
merchants 14 , and improved by the patient 

11 From the weftern boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Shaw reckons 1420 geographical miles; but this was the 
extent of the Carthaginian dominion in the grcatcft fplcndor of the 
republic. SHAW’S Travels , p. 150. 

12 Polyb. 1 . iii. c. xxii. 

2t Auftor. apud Hendreich ,Refpub. Carthag. 1 . i. 

14 In this refpeft the government of Carthage was very different 
from that of Crete , and particularly of Sparta , with both which 
Ariftotle compares it. Ifocrates (ad Nicoclem ) fays, that in civil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariftocratical ; in military, royal: 
this probably was the cafe in the earlieft times. The chief magiftrates 
were called Suffetcs, which, in the Hebrew language, (ignifies judges 
( Cochart, Canaan) , and might therefore be naturally tranflated by the 
word , in Greek. But it Appears from Ariftotle, that thefe 

judges or kings, who were two in number, were nothing more than 
annual magiftrates , who convoked the fenate, and prtfided in that 
affembly. When the fenate and the fuffetes were of one mind, the 
people had no vote in the management of public affairs; but when 
their opinions were different , it belonged to the people to decide. 
Ariftotle regards this as an imperfection in their conftitution ; and 
time juftified his opinion. In a commercial republic, where the 
people gradually become more rich and more licentious , fuch a 
regulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands* 
During the century which elapfed from Ariftotle to Hannibal , the 
people of Carthage became more powerful than the fenate ; at Rome 
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$ h a p. induftry of the people, who knew that by gaining 
xi. wealth they muft attain refpect, rendered Carthage 
the centre of general commerce. From Egypt 
they imported linen and the papyrus ; the coafts of 
the Red Sea furnifhed them with fpices, perfumes, 
gold, pearls, and precious ftones **. The rich car- 
pets of Perfia adorned the palaces of the Cartha- 
ginian magiftrates. From Spain they drew the 
precious metals neceflary to facilitate their com- 
merce ; and from Britain and other provinces of 
the north they derived iron, lead, tin, and copper, 
equally neceffary to fecond all the efforts of their 
induftry. The Carthaginian exports confifted part- 
ly in the produce of their fertile foil , but chiefly in 
the ingenious labors of their artificers ; grains, 
fruits , honey, leather, and flax of a fuperior kind ; 
naval ftores, particularly ropes made of a fpecies of 
broom called fpartum ; houfehold furniture, toys, 
and the materials of the highly valued Purticean 
color. Their mechanic arts had attained a de- 
gree of perfe&ion which was acknowledged and 
admired by their enemies"; but the liberal arts, 
and particularly poetry and eloquence ", feenvnever 

the fenate were more powerful than the people: and to thefe circum. 
fiances chiefly , the mod judicious author of antiquity aferibes the 
very different fortune of the two nations in the ever memorable wars 
waged between them. POLYB. I. vi 

1 * Pliny, I. xxxviii. c. vii. tells us, that carbuncles were fo 
common in Carthage, that they were generally known by the name of 
Carthaginian. 

J * Xenophon , de Venatione. 

17 Cato de Re Ruftic& t et Valerius Maximus, 1. vii. 

79 The great Hannibal was a lover of Greek learning, and compofed 
feveral books in chat language. Cornelius Nepos in Hannibal, 
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to have flourilhed or taken root in their republic; a 
circumftance more fatal to the renown of Carthage 
than all the deftrucfive ravages^ of the Romans, 
whofe immortal hate would have found it more dif- 
ficult to abolilh the elegant inventions of genius, 
than to extinguifh the molt fplendid monuments 
of wealth and grandeur. 

Few individuals are able to enjoy , without 
abufing , the gifts of fortune ; and no nation ever 
polfelfed power, without afpiring at conqueft. But 
the commercial ambition of the Carthaginians was 
diftinguilhed by an exclufive and jealous fpirit, 
which fought to ftifle the adivity and improvements 
of every people that might ever become their rival. 
In the end of the fixth century before Chrift, and 
twenty-eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome , recently de- 
livered from the tyranny of its kings, which marks 
the utmoft folicitude to prevent the new republic 
from ever entering into correfpondence , or ever 
gaining acquaintance '* with the dependences of 
Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 

which, within the courfe of fixty years, had (for 

* 

Silenus , another Carthaginian , wrote hiftory in Greek. Cicer. de 
Divinat. Salluft fpeuks of Punic books in his hiftory of the Jugurthine 
war; and we know that Mago’g Treatife <»f Rural Oeconomy , in 28 
books , was tranflated by order of the Roman fenate 9 although the 
elder Cato had previoufly handled that important fubject. I mention 
not the fpnnous voyage of Hanno,- fince better proofs of the Cartha- 
ginian literature may be found in the fecond and eighteenth books of 
Pliny. But two obfervations naturally prefent themfelves * which 
jullify what is faid in the text; firlk , that the Carthaginians wrote 
rather on the ufeful chan ornamental arts; and fecondly, that their 
greateft writers preferred ttte Greek to the Punic language. 

a * Polyb. 1. iii. c. xxii. 
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reafons that will immediately be explained ) received 
fuch acceffions of ftrength and fplendor , as en- 
titled thofc countries to the appellation of Magna 
Gracia ”, more f jullly alarmed the jealoufy , and 
provoked the envious refentment of the Carthagi- 
nian magiftrates. The Greeks were already mailers 
of the eallern ifles and lliores of the Mediterranean. 
They were not only a warlike , but an ingenious 
and commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Fhocaeans alone had defied and difgracedthe united 
fleets of the Tufcans and Carthaginians. The lat- 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmoft fatisfadlion, 
the continual fparks of hollility that broke out 
between the Greeks and Perfians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara- 
tions of Xerxes ; but were Hill more delighted 
when the great king, who had been accuftomed to 
receive the prefects and the adulation of the tribu- 
tary princes of Afia, condefcended to demand an 
equal alliance with their republic; probably grant- 
ed them fubfidies to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 
the northern parts of ltaly^ and only required them 
to join their efforts with his own, to punifli , and, if 
pollible, to extirpate the nattiral enemies of both. 
The crafty Africans greedily accepted propofitions , 
feemingly fo favorable to theii interell ; and, after 
three years preparations , had colleded an arma- 
ment of two thoufand fliips of war, and three thou- 
fand tranfports , to convey an army of three hun- 
dred thoufand men into Magna Gracia”. It was 
determined between the confederates, that while 
Xerxes poured his millions into Jihe centre of Greece, 

** Strabo, I. viii. p. 3S9. J1 Ilerodot. I. yii. et Diador 1. xi. 

/ 
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and rooted out the original ftock of the devoted 1 
nation, the Carthaginians fliould cut off its flourifli- 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of 
the agreement were carefully obferved; the com- 
bined attack was made at the time appointed; and 
Europe is intereftcd in knowing to what particular 
caufes muft be afcribed the failure of expeditions, 
which, if fuccefsful , would probably have inverted 
her deftiny, and deprived her of the boafted fupe- 
riority which (he thenceforth maintained over the 
other quarters of the world. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of 
Calabria , or refleded on the narrow extent and 
prefent weaknefs of Sicily , cannot hear , without a 
mixture of fnrprife and incredulity, that five cen- 
turies before Chrilf , thofe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, fevecal of whom could 
fend into the field an hundred thoufand fighting 
men. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently rejed, on this fubjed, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi- 
ence; the contemplative vifionary will admit the 
fad, and deduce from it many gloomy refledions 
on the old age and decay of the world; but the 
more pradical philofopher will attempt to difeover 
the caufes of the ancient and adual date of Magna 
Graecia, in the hiftory and inftitutions of that coun- 
try durinc the refpedive periods of time which 
arc the ob|eds of his refearch. 

The eftablifhments of Eubuean Cumae , the mo- 
ther of Parthenope, or Maples, and the foundation 
of a few other Grecian citk-s in Italy and Sicily, 
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remounts, as already mentioned, to the heroic 
ages ; but by far the greater number of Greek 
colonies in thofe parts were planted during the 
eighth century before the Chriftian aera 12 , and 
chiefly, i. by the Eubceans, whofe principal city, 
Chalcis, ufually furnilhing the condudor of the 
colony, gave the epithet of Chalcidian to the new 
fettlements; 2. by the Adrians of Peloponnefus , 
who were of the Eolian tongue and lineage; and, 
3. by the Dorian dates of that peninfula, efpecially 
Corinth; to which city may be applied the obfer- 
vation of ancient republicans concerning the fathers 
of Cato and Brutus, that as children often derived 
luftre from the merit of their parents, fo Corinth 
acquired renown from the fplendor and profperity 
of its children. Befides their powerful colonies in 
Corcyra, Lcucas , Anadorium, Ambracia, whofe 
tranfadions form fuch an important part of 
the hiftory of ancient Greece , the Corinthians 
founded Syracufe, which foon became, and long 
continued, the capital of Sicily. Seventy years 
after their eftablilhment there , the inhabitants of 
Syracufe built Acras, and afterwards, at an equal 
diftance of time , Camerina. Many other cities 
of lefs note owed their birth to the fame metro- 
polis; fo that in the fixth century before Chrift , 
the Syracufans had extended their fettlements over 
all the fouthern coaft of the ifland 2 \ We had 

Between the loth and 30th Olympiads , and the years 737 and 
777 B. C. 

*■ Scymnut, V. 293- Thucyd. I. vi. et Herodot. 1. vii. 

already 
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already an opportunity to mention on what occa- 
fion the Lacedaemonians founded the city of Ta- 
rentum in Italy; thirty- nine years afterwards, 
Rhegium was built by the Meffenians and Chalci- 
dians, the former of whom (as we have related 
above) had already fettled at Mefiene , on the 
oppofite Ihore of Sicily. The citizens of Taren- 
tum founded Heraclea, fituated on the Tarentine 
gulph, and perhaps gave an acceffion of inhabitants 
to Locri, which, though originally planted by the 
Eolians, feems early to have ufed the Doric dialed:. 
The Rhodians, who were alfo of the Doric race, 
built the city of Gela in Sicily, forty -five years 
after the foundation of Syracufe * 4 ; and Gela 
planted the flourilhing colony of Agrigentum , 
which foon furpaffed the fplendor of its metro- 
polis , and became the fecond city in the ifiand. 

By means of thefe powerful eftablilhments, the 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, an af- 
cendant in Sicily; but the Achxan colonies, who 
were of the Eolian blood and language ** , com- 
manded the Italian Ihore. Crocona , the moft 
confiderable city of the Achseans, and of all Italy 
in ancient times, was built feven hundred and ten 
years before Chrilt **. Sybaris , its rival, was 
founded about the fame time , and by the fame 
nation. The former fent colonies to Tirina , 

94 Thucyd. I vi. 

11 Strabo, I. viii. p. ei 3 . allures us of the latter citciimllancc , 
which is of more importance than the uncertain genealogy of the 
ancient Grecian tribes. 

94 nionyf. Halicarri. I. ii. . 

Vot. II. L 
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chap. Caulonia, and Pandofia ; the latter built Laus , 
xi. Metapontum, and Pofidonia, or Pseftum ”, whole 
admired ruins atteft the ancient wealth and gran- 
deur of the Greek cities of Italy. 

The Toni. In this dedu&ion, had we followed the order of 
an hi time, we ought to have mentioned, firft of all, the 

Wtakeft in _ °. . f i •n • r r-> 

both coun- Ionian colonies, who came from the Jlle of hu- 
**<««• bcea. The inhabitants of that ifland built Naxus 
in Sicily , a year before the foundation of Syra- 
cufe”; but neither that, nor their fettlements at 
Catana, Egefta, Leontium, ever attained confi- 
derable populoufnefs or fplendor. And it de- 
ferves to be particularly remarked, that, for rea- 
fons which will appear in the fequel of this work, 
the Ionians, who fettled chiefly near the eaftern 
fhore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame 
of their Dorian and Eolian neighbours , but fell 
fhort of thofe nations in Magna Graecia, as much 
as they furpafled them in the fliores and iflands 
of Afia. 

General Inftead of fatiguing the memory of our readers 
cautet of •with the names of lefs confiderable ftates or cities, 
and*opii. which had little influence on the general affairs of 

lonfneii of the whole country ”, it is of more importance to 

all there • 

colonies, 97 Scymnus, v. 24s. 31 Thucyd. 1 . vi. 

39 The Magna Grxcia , which I always ufe in the fenfe of Strabo, 
ajted above, to denote the Greek fettlements iu Sicily as well as Italy, 
being the mutt acceffible part of the Grecian dominions, has been 
more fully deTcribed by the moderns than any other. The immenfe 
collection of the Thefaurus Siculus, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. viii # 
and xiii. afford uliclul materials , as well as Cluverii Sicil. Antiqua 
and Fazetlus de Rebus Siculis, and the excellent work of Gio. Balt. 
Cnrufo, Memdrie iftoriche di quanto i actaduto in Sicilia dal tempo 
de' fuui jprhni abiunti ftno ai Normanni. ' 
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examine the circumftances to which the inhabitants 
of Magna Grxcia owed their flourifhing fituation at 
' the period of time of which we write, when (it may 
be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled, and 
exceeded , the wealth and power of the mother- 
country. » We fhall not infift on the well-known 
phyfical and moral caufes which ufually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eftabliflied colonies. 
It is evident , that amidft the equality of fortune, 
and fimplicity of manners, which commonly pre- 
vail in fuch communities, men who have a wide 
country before them rauft naturally multiply far 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of wealth , luxury , and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the greateft 
enemy to the increafe of the human fpecies. It is 
fufficient barely to mention the natural fertility of 
Magna Grxcia, and particularly of Sicily, which 
in many places produced an hundred fold The 
Greeks who failed thither from Peloponnefus, car- 
ried with them the knowledge and practice of agri- 
culture, which had early attained an high degree of 
perfedion in their peninfula ; and the exuberant 
foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, foon ex- 
hibited a pidure of that rich abundance, which, in 
later times, made that beautiful ifland be entitled 
the granary of Rome 

The peculiar fituation of the Achxans and Do- 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna 
Grxcia derived their origin , had a confiderable 

»• Strabo, 1. viii. 11 Diodorus, 1. xvi. 

L * 
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chap, influence in accelerating the population and gran- 
xi. deur of thefe new eftablifliments. The Achxans, 
whofe republic became fo famous in later times, 
and that in confequence of circumflances which it 
is neceflafy at prefent to deferibe, originally inha- 
bited a long, but narrow ftrip of ground, not more 
fertile than extenfive, along the Corinthian gulph, 
■whofe rocky Ihores were deflitute of good har- 
bours But the impartial and generous fpirit of 
the Achxan laws early compenfated the natural 
defe&s of their territory. They were the firft, and 
long the only republic of Greece, who admitted 
flrangers into their community on equal terms with 
the ancient citizens **. In their truly free country, 
no powerful capital , like Thebes in Boeotia , or 
Athens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 
towns and villages. Twelve cities, which had 
common laws and inftitutions, and afterwards com- 
mon weights and meafures ” , fent deputies to 
Helice, which is diftinguifhed by Homer ” as the 
moft confiderable town of Achaia. That place 
being deftroyed by an earthquake " three hundred 
and feventy - three years before Chrift , iEgae 
became the feat of the general congrefs, which 
regulated public affairs , and appointed annual 

i 

31 Plutarch, in Arato, p. tort. 31 Polybius, 1 . ii. p. 178. 

>♦ Polybius, ibid, mentions this circuinftance , to show how 
defirous they were to have every thing common and equal among 
them. 

” II. ii. in the catalogue. 

3 ' Strabo, 1 . viii. p. S 89 - fays, the earthquake happened two 
years before the battle ofLeuflra, which was fought 371 years before 
Chrift. 
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magiftrates and generals to execute their refolutions, chat. 
who were accountable to the congrefs, or council, xi. 
as the members of the council themfelves were to 
the cities by which they had been named and con- 
ftituted This excellent fyftem of government, 
which checked the ambition , while it maintained 
the independence of Achaia " , defended that for- 
tunate country againll the convulfions which (hook 
and overwhelmed the mod powerful republics of 
Greece. It was then that the Achzeans , who a. c. m. 
during many ages had enjoyed their equitable laws 
in filence, emerged from obfeurity; and commu- 
nicating their government on equal terms to the 
neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preferved the 
feeble fpark of liberty , every where extinguifhed 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-fix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of 
Rome **. This, fhort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely deferibed in hiftory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers: And were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achaeans fuffered in later times , we fliould , per- 
haps , be ignorant that their anceftors anciently 
poffefled an equitable and generous policy, which 
being tranfported with them into Magna Graccia, 
could not fail to promote the happinefs and pro- 
fperity of that delightful country **. 

37 Polybius, 1 . ii. p. 17S* 

s$ Schook. Achaia, apud. Gronov. Thef. t. v. 

39 Polyb. Excerp. Legat. et Titu* Livius, 1 . xxxviii. et xxxix. 

4 * Xenophon, in tits Greek hiftory, fpeaks of the excellence oB 
the Achzan laws, in treating a paflage of hiftory which will be related 

L 3 
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The condition of the Dorian?, at the time when 
they planted colonies in Italy and Sicily , is not 
lefs worthy of remark. The Dorian ftates of Pe- 
loponnefus were then univerfally fubjedt to the 
gentle government of limited but hereditary 
princes , or to magiftrates chofen from the de- 
fcendants of their ancient royal families 41 , and 
who, thus adorned by birth, were fometimes ftill 
more ennobled by wifdom and virtue **. It is the 
nature of colonies to prefcrve with affectionate 
refpedt the inftitutions of the mother -country, 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and flourilh in foreign lands , when they have 
withered and periflied in the foil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci- 
dent , and the various caufes which have been ex- 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conftitution , and to diminifh 
the ftrength of the Grecian ftates on both Tides the 
Corinthian Ifthmus. While fierce and frequent 
wars exhaufted their population, the exclufive fpirit 
of republican jealoufy, which fternly refufed ftran- 
.gers any participation in their government, or any 

in the fequel Polybius was evidently engaged to enter deeper into this 
fubjeft, by the reafoti afiigned in the text. 

41 The re were properly the only nobility in Greecc;Jthey were called 
evnocTtioxi 9 and long held fway in all the Grecian ftates. S. Petitus 
has collected the nioft important pafTages concerning them in his 
commentary on the ancient Athenian law, “ Ty; lLvirxr(3x$ y/vw<rxnv 
tx dux , nxpt%uv > xco 3>ou.w hoxrytxXng enxi , xvi 

ojiuv Ucuv t'vr/n rxi. " “ That the Eupatridse , .or nobility , 
adminifter the rites of religion , fill the offices of magiftracy, interpret 
the laws , and explain all facrcd and divine scatters. *• 

4 ? Thncvd. 1. I 
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prote&ion from their laws , naturally repreffed their 
vigor and Bunted their growth. The colonies 
in Magna Grsecia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them , had not the fame interference of intereB, 
and found fufficient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country , without com- 
mencing hoftilities againft each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na- 
tives , than folicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings , or nobility , of 
Magna Graecia , fecure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt *’ nothing of the republican jeflloufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjetfls , from 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba- 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were aflociated ; their chil- 
dren received a Grecian education ; and the Bates 
of Italy and Sicily thus increafing by degrees * 
could foon boaft, the former of Crotona , Taren- 
tum , Sybaris , Rhegium ; the latter of Syracufe * 
Agrigentum, Mcfiene , Himera, and feveral other 
cities, which rivalled or furpafled the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth , and the populoufnefs of Thebes* 
Argos , or Sparta. 

The wars * conquefts , or oppreflions , but above 
all, the civil dilfenfions, which in the lixth century 
before Chrift difturbed and deformed the coaB of 

** The fame policy was practiced by Macedon ; and , as we shall 
have occarion to relate, was tlfe primary caufe of the Macedonian 
greatnefs. 

L 4. ' 
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Ionia, and the other Grecian colonies in the iflands 
and continent of Afia, brought frequent acceffions 
of inhabitants to the ihores of Magna Gracia. In 
that age the Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
proficiency, both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name; 
but they had alfo funk deeper in voluptuoufnefs and 
luxury. Their poetry , which ftill remains , alike 
attefts the refinement of their tafte , and the cor- 
ruption of their morals. The effeminate vices, 
for which the Ionians were thenceforth in all ages 
infamous ”, feem to have taken deep root in that 
century ; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo their diffolute and artificial appetites to the 
Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted , or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Gracia having 
attained opulence by induftry, diflipated it in idle- 
nefs and licentioufnefs , it is acknowledged by all 
writers on this part of hiftory, that the Greek cities 
of Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims , and fallen 
a prey to the moft dangerous errors and vices, 
when Pythagoras came to their relief, about five 
hundred and fifty years before the Chriftian aera. 

The philofophy of Pythagoras forms an im. 
portant objedl in the hiftory of the human mind : 

44 Motus doceri gaudet lonicos * 

Matura virgo, ec finsjitur artibus 
Jan nunc, et ihceltos amores # 

IX tencro meditatur ungue. HORACE. 
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and if we admit the concurring teftimony of ancient 
authors 41 , the philofophy , or rather the legiflation, 
of this extraordinary man , reformed and improved 
the manners and policy of Magna Grxcia.^and 
contributed in an eminent degree , not only to the 
quiet and happinefs , but to the induftry , power, 
and fplendor, of that celebrated country. Left 
this influence fliould appear too great , and even 
incredible, in a ftranger , who is known to have 
ftudioufly declined all public offices and authority, 
the occafion requires that we fhould explain the 
means by which fuch extraordinary effe&s were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos 44 , when Samos 
■was the richeft and moft flourifhing of all the Grc. 
cian ifles. His father, Mnefarchus, being a per- 
fon of diftindlion in his country 47 , the promifing 
youth was carefully inftrudedin the learning known 
or valued in that early age. Mufic, poetry, and 
the gymnaftic exercifes, formed the principal part 
of his education; but the young philofopher, if 
we may anticipate that name, was not indifferent 4 *. 

45 Particularly Ariftoxenus, the learned difciple of Ariftotle (apud 
Stobxum , Serin, xli. ); various ancient authors cited by Jamblicus 
and Porphyry, as well as by Diogenes Laertius, 1. viii; to which add 
Juftin, 1. xx. and Cicero, Tufc. Quxft. de AmicitiA , et de Oratore. 
“ Pythagoras exornavit earn Grxciam qux Magna dicta eft , et 
privatim et public*, prxftantilfimis et inftitutis et artibus. ” Cicero do 
Amici tiA 

4< liberates in Bufiri. Titus Livius , 1. i. c. xviii. Lucian. Lexi- 
phanes. To thefe authorities we may add , that Pythagoras is reprefented 
on feveral Samian coins. Fabric. Bibl. Grarca, t. i. p- 4 S S. 

47 Mnefarchus was fent from SamUl to confult the oracle of 
Delphi , probably on fome public occafion. JaiqJ). in Vit. Fythag. 

4# Apollon, an ud Jamblichum. 
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'. to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Grecian who 
nearly calculated aneclipfe of the fun; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favor- 
ite Jludies. It is recorded , that he learned elo- 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros 4 ’ , who refided 
a confiderable time in the iQe of Samos , and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece , as the 
firft author in profe **. Pittacus of Lefhos, Bias of 
Priene, and the other fophifts, or wife men ( as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo- 
raries ) who then flouriflied in Afiatic Greece , and 
whofe abilities and virtue had raifed them , in 
troubled times, to the head of the feveral com- 
munities of which they were refpedively members , 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras , who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown, by promoting public 
happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece , and gained the prize of 
wreftling at the Olympic games " , where his vi- * 
gor, addrefs, and beauty, were beheld with ad- 
miration by the multitude; while the opening 
virtues of his mind were ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difcernment. In conformity with the 
pradice of an age when the feeble rays of know- 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furface , and much 
pains were requifite to colled them , he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen , and 
for a longer time than was ufual with the Grecian 

‘ ** Diogenes apod Porph. 0 

** Plin. X. H. 1. vii^ c. lv». ,l Jambl. Porph. etc,. 
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travellers. This circumftance gave occafion to c 
many fables concerning the extent and variety of 
his voyages But it is certain that he refided 

51 The travels of the Greek philofopher were fpoken of in vague 
terms, and magnified even by great writers. Ultimas tetras luftr&fTe 
Pythagoram , Democritum, Platonem accepimus. Cicero de Finibtis , 

1 . iv. c. xix. We may well believe then , that fuch men as [Hermip- 
pus (apud Jofeph. advert Appionem ) f Apollonius, Jamblichus, etc. 
would carry their exaggerations to the higheft degree of incredibility 
on this fertile fubject. The chief fource of thefe fables, and ot the 
fuppofed learning of the Magi, Chaldseans , Indians, etc. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
in his eaftern expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con* 
quered by their patron ; they were folicitous to perfuade their coun- 
trymen, that their anceftors had learned their philofophy from people 
whofe names they had never before *heard ; and their own vanity wag 
flattered by having vifited , and familiarly known thofe fancied in* 
flructors of mankind. Clearchus , Oneficretus , and Callifihcnes, were 
the moil celebrated of thefe writers, of whom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, fays, AoaOotvmri & kvtx; t* 
roiv 'EXAwvwv xuTotfQtofijLctTQi Bxpoxa 1; wpovaaTovn;. They are mif- 
taken, when they refer the Grecian difcoveries to the Barbarians.” 

It was natural for the Eaflern nations, when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the Greeks, to avail themfelves of Grecian, 
authorities, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables of 
Berofus the Chaldaean, ef Manetho the Egyptian, of Sanchoniothon 
the Phoenician. We except from this clafs of fabulifts the Jew, Jo- 
fephus, the antiquity of whofe nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name ini fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thales 
been acquainted with the Jewish religion, they would have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity , than thofe which it appears they en- 
tertained. Anaxagoras, furnamed 0 , the preceptor of the great 

Pericles, was the firil Grecian philofopher who faw, by the light of 
reafon , the natural and moral attributes of God, fo fublimely de- 
feribed in the Pfalms of David. Yet it never was faid, that Anaxa- 
goras had feen the Tfalms , the Rooks of Mofes , or any part of the 
iacred writings; and it may be remarked, that Jofephus himfelf, in 
his firft book (cont. Ap. ), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge from the Eaft, can cite no author in favor 
of this •pinion, who lived before the age of Alexander. 
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c H A r. feveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt 51 , 
xi. 'which had been Jong familiarly known to the 
Grecian manners , and where the fon of Mnefar- 
chus might probably enjoy the protection of many 
hereditary friends. In that country he probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in arith- 
metic and geometry ; he certainly learned many 
traditions concerning the gods , and the human 
foul: but what particularly deferved his attention, 

* 1 There is a famous paflage in Ifocrates’s panegyric of Bufiris , 
which might feem to contradict what is faid in the preceding note, if 
we did not reflect, that the rules of panegyric require not always a 
ftriet adherence to hiftor^cal truth. In fpeaking of the ancient wif. 
dom and piety of the Egyptians, and particularly of the facerdotal 
order, he fays, that he himfelf is not the Br ft who perceived and ac- 
knowledged their merit ; that many philofophers had done this before 
* him, and particularly Pythagoras the Samian. ‘O; x $ ixo/jlms 
hiyvTTTW', xxi v.otOpiTr' ixuvM yzvoji'.'voc, r>jv rs xXXtjv diXcfodixv irpuroc 
E XXjjvajSKSum, xat tu vrsot tx~ &vnxz ts xxi txc ocyisrsixf tx% 
rv tgi$ rxiQccvtstr.ov ruv ccXXwv srTrxticursv. wyawsvs;, ti xxi .a;j£a» xvtg) 

&x tuvtx irXntv ytyveiro -nx^x tuiv Giuv, xKXx ttxqx ys tqis 
IXTU tojv nuKi?x a* £0d5Xhu>j«-£<v, 97T£p avrai xxi trvn^. Tom TOY yxf 
tvoo^ix xXXvz aVavraf t/TCf.-oxXsir , u <s xxi ru; vturtfyg ccvxvrxs 
tnrtvy.uv xvrv vMQvrxs tnuh xxi rye creey&nffl&c iSiov l oxv ru £ 

xvtuv extifco rvyytyvofitvus r rwv otxei^v eiriw}.ufitvnt» “ Who 
coming to Egypt, and being inftructed by the pricfls of that country, 
firft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece, and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies, »» (I 
have generalized the exprrflion 4’Jrtx; xxi xyi^uxs tv toi% iepo<£,) 
of which he was a careful obferver, thinking that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favor on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby, at leaft , procure efteem among men, which alfo hap- 
pened to him; for he fo far eclipfed the glory of all other philofo- 
phers, that all the young defired to become his difciples, and the old 
were better pleafed to fee their fons in the company of Pythagoras, 
than engaged in the molt lucrative or honorable purfuits. ” If what 
is faid in my account of the life and writings of Ifocrates be confi- 
dered with attention, this paflage will only ferve to confirm the ob- 
r ervations in the text 
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was, the fecret fymbolic writing of the priefts and chap. 
the fingular inftitutions and policy of the facer- xi. 
dotal order, by which that body of men had long 
been enabled to govern prince and people At oiymp. 
his return from Egypt and the Eaft , Pythagoras 560 
found his native country governed, or rather infulted, 

'• by the artful and long fortunate Polycrates ; a tyrant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly eftablifhed , that there 
remained no hopes to fubvert it , and under whofe 
jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could neither 
difplay his talents, nor enjoy perfonal fecurity:he 
therefore returned to European Greece , and again 
aflifted at the Olympic games; where being faluted 
by the then honored name of Sophift, he modeftly 
declined that diftindtion for the humbler title of 
* Philofopher ; and when afited what he precifely 
meant by this new appellation , he is faid to have 
replied. “ That , in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic afiembly, fome men came to contend for 
crowns and honors, others to fell their merchandife , 
and a third clafs merely to fee and examine every 
thing which paffed in that celebrated convention ; 
fo , on the greater theatre of the world , while many 
ftruggled for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune ; a few, and but a few, f 
neither covetous of money . nor ambitious of fame , 
were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 
magnificent a fpedtacle ” This definition has 

*• Herodotus and Diod.rus Siculus , palfitn; and Strabo, 1. x. 
p. 48s. 

” Cicero (Title. QuzA. v. J. ) has tranflated a paflage to Shis 
purpofe from Heraclides Penticus , the fcholar of Plato ; and the 
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been often cited, becaufe it well agrees with the 
contemplative notions generally entertained of the 
Pythagorean fchool ; but it will appear in the fe- 
quel, that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a 
more practical kind. 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis , he tra- 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta s ‘ , 
and fpent a confiderable time in that capital, dili- 
gently ftudying the laws and inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus, and obferving the manners and genius of the 
beft governed , moft virtuous , and moll profperous 
of all the Grecian ftates. Here he beheld a con- 
ftitution of government ( the wifdom of which had 
been long approved by experience ) founded on a 
fyftem of education; and combining, in his clear 
capacious mind , the Spartan laws and difcipline 
with a mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy , he 
framed that fublime plan of legillation , which was 
to be far more extenfive than ^ie laws of Lycur- 
gus ; and which , at firft fixing its root in a fmall 
fedt atCrotona, was deftined , in twenty or thirty 
years , to diffufe its flourifhing branches over Italy 
and Sicily. 

Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
in his fortieth year , in the full vigor of mind and 
body His fame, doubtlefs, preceded him ; fince , 
whoever had honorably diftinguifhed Iiimfelf in 
the general convention at Olympia, was fpeedily 

anginal paffage of Heraclitus is fiill preferved in Janiblichas. 

** Porphyr. Jamb!, tt Judin. 1. xx. 

* 7 Aridoxin. apttd Jamb!. 
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known and celebrated in the remoteft provinces of 
Greece. His perfonal acquaintances among the 
Italian Greeks , whofe efteem, or rather refpedt, he 
had acquired in that auguft aflembly , would natu- 
rally be loud in his praifes; and the manners of 
the age, in which men lived together in crowds, 
and enjoyed their paftimes , or tranfadled their feri- 
ous bufinefs with undifguifed freedom , in temples 
and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 
his friends and admirers. Upon his arrival at Cro- 
tona, he appeared in the public places, difplaying 
his dexterity in thofe exercifcs and accomplifli. 
ments , which were the falhionable objedls of pur- 
fuit , and the principal fources of honor. His (kill 
la mufic and medicine, fciences which were far 
better underftood in his native country than in 
Magna Graecia, procured him particular regard ; 
nor can we hefitate to believe , that his mathema- 
tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad- 
mired by the Greeks of Italy , who, having recently 
received the firft timfture of arts and fciences from 
the Afiatics, cultivated them with that ardor 
which novelty infpires ; and who feem hitherto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, in 
proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 
manners, by an acquaintance with their Eaftern 
brethren. 

Neither the voluptuoufnefs nor the refinement 
of the inhabitants of Magna Graecia , were incom* 
patible with the hopes and fears of the moft puerile 
fuperftition ; and Pythagoras, who had feen and 
examined the rites and ceremonies employed by 
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chap, remote nations , celebrated for their antiquity and 
xi. their wifdom, to avert the difpleafure, or to -gain 
the good-will of their invifible protectors, called 
forth the whole force of this powerful , yet danger- 
ous inftrument of policy , to excite refpecS for his per- 
fon, and reverence for his inftrudlions. He carefully , 
frequented, at an early hour, the temples of the gods; 
his regular purifications and facrifices announced 
fuperior fandtity of character ; his food was of the 
pureft kind, that no corporeal ftain mightinterrupt 
his fancied communication with his celeftial friends; 
and he was clothed in the linen of Egypt, which 
was the drefs ” of the facerdotal order in that native 
land of fuperftition, as well as of the Athenian ma- 
giftrates and nobles , in the early and pious times 
of the republic The refpect excited by fuch 
artifices ( if we may degrade by that name the 
means ufed to deceive men into their duty and 
happinefs) was enhanced by the high renown the 
long travels , the venerable afpedl, the harmonious 
voice, the animated and affe&ing eloquence, of 
The happy the Samian philofopher. His hearers fometimes 
which he" amounte d t0 two thoufand of the principal citizens 
produced of Crotona ; and the magiftrates of that republic 
at Crotona. cre( q e d , foon after his arrival among them, an ele- 
gant and fpacious edifice , which was appropriated 
to the virtuous leffons of this admired ftranger, 
who plcafed their tafte , and gratified their fancy , 
while he condemned their manners , and reproached 
their vices. Equally rapid and aftonifliing, and 



»* Diodorus. 5> Thucyd. 1. i. 
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hot more aftonilhing than advantageous, if we may 
credit the general voice of antiquity, was the re- 
formation produced at Crotona in perfons of every 
age, and of either fex, by this fingular ma.n- The 
Women laid afide their ornaments , and refumed 
their modefty; the youth preferred their duty to 
their pleafures; the old improved their underftand- 
ing, and almoft negle&ed to improve their for- 
tunes. 

Yet this revolution of manners was not furely fo 
inftautaneotrs, as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
prefent it. The fame writers , who would thus mag- 
nify the fame of Pythagoras, acknowledge, that 
foon after coming to Crotona, he chofe a feledt 
number of his moft afliduous difciples, and thofe 
chiefly perfons of weight in the republic, whofe 
temper, charadler , and views, bell fuited his own. 
Thefe were formed into an aflociation , or feparate 
brder of men, into which none were admitted who 
poflcfled not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that honor. In order to confirm this alfociation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
been inftituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, 
or fymbolic writing, and other fecrets , which he 
had learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of 
the Egyptian priefts : his fcholars were taught 
Certain figns or words, by which they might know 
each other; they could correfpond , when feparated 
by place , in an unknown character ; and ftrangers of 
all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were promif- 
Cuoufly admitted into the fociety , after undergoing 
■YouU. M 
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a due probation as to their difpofitions and under- 
flanding. In a few years, three hundred men, all 
Pythagoreans , held the fovercignty of Crotona ; the 
influence of the new fed extended with rapidity 
over Locri , Rhegium , Catana , and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily; the difciples of Pythagoras were 
diffufed over ancient Greece , and the ifles of the 
JEgean fea, and it feemed as if the fage of Samos 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdainedany 
particular office of power and dignity, had con- 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a Ichool ; or ra- 
ther an affociation of men , who might govern the 
world , while they were themfelves governed by 
wifdom and virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuaded, that the hap- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern- 
ment under which they live; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular , 
might teach him the dangerous tendence of de- 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand , and jealous 
tyranny on the other He preferred , therefore , 

‘ a (hiking example of this appeared at that time in Sicily , if we 
credit Jambliohus , who places the reign of Phalaris , at Agrigentum. 
ill the age of Pythagoras. The doubtful , or rather incredible , hiftory 
of this tytaut , may be conrprifed in few words. His reign , of about 
fixteen years , was diftingnished by intolerable atrocities- He burned 
his enemies in a brazen bull; and, as lull or cruelty happened to 
direct, fometiraes abufcd , and fometinics cat, boys. Phalaris, together 
w i,h his mother and friends, (could fuch a moniler have friends?) 
were burned, by the long- injured Agrigentines , in his own bull. 
This is the abominable tyrant , whofe fpurious letters furuithed an 
opportunity to Ur. Bentley to difplny his profound erudition (fee his 
DiiTert. upon i'halaiis). But thatveiy learned man feems not to fiifpect 
that the hiftory of Phalaris is as fpurious as bis epiftles. It was a 
common auifioe among Greek poets and orators (fee, in vol.^i. p. j«7. 
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to all governments, a moderate ariftocracy; which c 
feems , without exception , to have been the well- 
founded opinion of the greateft men of antiquity, 
fince, under the adminiftration of a fenate, the re* 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and a Carthage 
attained their higheft profperity and fplendor. 
Yet he was extremely averfe to arbitrary power, 

the fpeech of Soficles the Corinthian), to exaggerate the vices of bad' 
princes. Of this we shall find many examples in the following rarts of 
thij work. This practice began early ; for Pindar liys. 

Tcv os Tuvftfj xxvrifitc vn).;x VICf 

Exfyz < t'x},xci\i xstnxii trmrx a sen;. 

I’YTH. i Etvart. xoiX. i !. 1 

Arifiotle mentions , To ortfi <SaActfir Myo/xaov , the hearfay about 
Phalaris, which AQiafiuc explains, "O tie <txXxfi; Xeytrxi (txyi,i rot 
‘XUTU miix. Phalaris is Paid to have eat his own Ton. In ttie fame 
chapter (c. v. 1. vi. Ethic. Nicom.) , fpeaking of brutal paffions , 
Arifiotle in fiances Phalaris fometimes devouring boys , fometinies 
ufing them as the inftruments of an abfurd venereal pleafure: “ JIp«f 
etiuiwv arcTov >ry. ” The philofopher does not fay , that he 
believes thefe monftrons fictions, any more than Cicero, ” Ille nobilis 
taurus , quern crudeliflimus omnium tyrannornm Phalaris hxbuiflt 
dieituri ” I. iv. in Verrem, c. xxxiii. Tiniaeus, the hifiorian of Sicily, 
wha was more likely than any other writer to he well informed 
concerning the tranfactions in his own ifland , reprefents the ftory of 
phalaris’* bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. ver. 3. p. 47. Po. 
ly Iritis , jndeed , attempts to refute Timxus, but I think, as to the 
main point, with little fuccers. Nor is it furprifing that this judicious 
■writer sbonld be carried along by the torrent. The republicans >f 
Creece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of tyrants ; 
TfxywSuvre; Ssmv untT*ru Twvrycwwv, xxi r«i tw.Srav rai» xpxhm -- 
“ exaggerating, after the manner of tragedians, the fiercenefs of their 
manners , and the impiety of their actions. ” For this reafon the 
abfurd fictions concerning Uionyfius ofSyracufc, Alexander of Pherte 
etc. are related by many resectable writers. For this reafon Hierm. 
nymus was defcribed in the blackeft colors, vide Excerp. ex Polyb 
). vii. p. to. And for this reafon the enormous cruelties of Phalaris 
which no nation .and far left the Sicilians, in that age, could have 
tolerated, receive countenance from fomc of the higheil authorities of 
antiquity. 
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whatever fliape it might affume ; and the main aim 
of his inftitution was, to prevent oppreflion in the 
magiftrates and licentioufnefs in the people. The 
dead letter of the law could never , he thought , ef- 
fect that falutary purpofe, until men were fo trained 
by education and difciplirie , as to regard the great 
duties of life as its moll agreeable amufement, and 
to confider the elleem of their fellow-citizens, and 
their own , as the chief fource of their enjoyment. 
Magiftrates, thus formed , would command a willing 
obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna Graecia 
mull foon attain the moll perfect ftate of which 
political fociety is fufceptible. 

To explain at large the fyftem of Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treatife of fublime , yet practi- 
cal morality , ftnce his conclufions are ftriCtly founded 
on the nature of man. Befides the propenfities 
common to us with inferior natures, and befides 
the felfifh and artificial paflions of avarice and am- 
bition, he found in the human breaft the feeds of 
nobler faculties , fitted to yield an incomparably 
more durable, more perfed, and more certain gra- 
tification. The chief happinefs of the mind muft 
be fought in itfelf , in the enjoyment of intellectual 
and moral pleafure. Our thoughts are ever, and 
intimately prefent with us; and although the buftle 
of external objeCts, and the tumult of paffion, may 
fometimes divert their current, they can never dry 
up their fource. The reflections on our own con- 
duCt will be continually occurring to our fancy, 
whatever pains we may take to exclude them; nor 
can voluptuous enjoyment, or ambitious activity. 
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ever fo totally occupy the qiind of a Perfian fatrap , 
or a Grecian demagogue, but that their principal 
happinefs or mifery , in the whole courfe of life , 
mull chiefly depend upon the nature of their re- 
fledlions on the paft , and upon their hopes and fears 
about futurity. To ftrengthen this great ground- 
work of m 01 ality , Pythagoras employed the whole 
force of education and habit. Rules were laid 
down , to which the members of his refpe&ed order 
bound themfelves to conform , and from which 
none could fwerve, without being excluded from a 
fociety of which they proved themfelves unworthy. 
The different periods of life had each its appropri- 
ated employment. The youth were carefully in- 
ftructed in the gymnaftic exercifes, in literature"* 
and in fcience , and efpccially in the laws and con- 
ftitution of their country. Their time was fo di- 
verfified by fucceffive ftudy, exercife, and repofe^ 
that no leifure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous paffions; and it was an important 
maxim of the Pythagorean fchool , that many things 



41 So I have tranflated Ev ypct/bL/jLxtri nxt rot ; x\Xoi; /u.ct9>inu<rt ^ 
of Ariftoxenus apud Stobsenm, Serai, xli. The learned reader will 
perceive, that I comprehend under the name of youth, the two 
different periods of life, or vXiiaxi , which the Greeks denoted by 
the words 7 roti$ and vsocw<neof , boy , and young man. I have done 
this becaufe it was not the intention of Ariitoxenus to (ay , that the 
young men were not flill to be employed in literature and fcience, or 
that the boys were to be kept ignoraut of the laws and conftitution. 
The rules of the Pythagorean fchool, and the laws ofLycurgus, often 
explain each other. See vol. i. p. 129, et feqq. It may be worthy 
of remark, that Jean Jacques Roufleau has borrowed what is rational, 
and practical in his fyftem of education, from there two great fources 
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chap, were beft learned late ** , efpecially love; from 
XI. which, if poffible, the youth fhould be reftrained 
till their twentieth year , and after that period fhould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion , always hurtful to the weak , and which , when 
injudicioufly indulged , enfeebled the rooft vigorous. 
He required in thofe who had attained the age of 
manhood , that they fhould no longer live for 
themfelves, but for the buftnefsof the community 
of which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateft part of the day in the duties of public 
fpiritand patriotifm ; in the laborious Or dangerous 
offices committed to their charge ; and to derive their 
chief reward from reading, in the eyes of their ad- 
miring countrymen , the hiftory of their generous 
exploits ; and from beholding the happy effects of 
their probity, beneficence, and fortitude. 

Rules for The Pythagoreans were ftridly enjoined , as their 
duVofY ear ^' e ^ an( ^ Hteft work , to review the actions of 
diicipies; the paft , and , if time permitted, of many preceding, 
days. In the morning they repaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts; and 
after there converfing with themfelves, joined in 
the converfation of their friends , with whom they 
affembled , in fmall companies , to an early and fru- 
gal meal , difcufled different fubjeds of philofophy 
or politics , regulated their condudfor the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual ftrength and encourage- 

** Ariiloxen. npud Stobaeura, Serin Ixix. This is? the great prin- 
ciple of RnulTeau in his £mi/e. The paitage of Ariiloxeuus concerning 
love, is almoit literally tranflated iq that ingenious but fanciful work. 
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ment acquired in this feleCl fociety , prepared for 
the tumultuous buftle of the world , and the con- 
tentions of a&ive life. The evening was fpent as 
the morning, with this difference, that they then 
indulged in the moderate ufe of flefh and wine , 
from which they rigidly abftained during the day ; 
and the whole concluded with that felf-examination, 
which was the capital precept of the Pythagorean 
fchool. 

To enter more fully into the principles of this 
alfociation , would be repeating what has been for- 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 
It is fufficient^iarely to mention, that, like the le- 
giflator of Sparta , Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
refpedt for age ; that, like him , he raifed the weaker 
fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Greece ; 
that he inured his difciples to temperance and fo- 
briety by the fame means employed by Lycurgus; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigor of body as the firft principle of mental 
found nefs and energy; that the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans , which credulity has fo much 
exaggerated, was nothing more than that prudent, 
recolie&ed behaviour, required by Lycurgus , who 
prized higher the caution of filence than the readi- 
nefs*’ of fpeech ; and that the intimacy of the 
Spartan and Pythagorean friendfhips, and almoft 
the community of goods , naturally flowed from the 
general fpirit and genius of their refpective fyf- 
terns'*; fo that the rules of the Pythagorean order 

I’lut. in Lycurg. e ' See vol. i. p. 135. 
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were little more than a tranfeript of :the Spartan 
laws, as thefe laws themfelves were only a refine, 
ment on the generous and manly inftitutions of the 
heroic ages*’. 

In the hiftory of a man who entertained fuch 
juft notions of human life , as did the founder of the 
Pythagorean fchool , we may at once reject , as fa- 
bulous , the tales related by the vain , lying Greeks , 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 
their nation feems to have loft their love of truth 
along with their liberty , as well as the ridiculous 
wonders of the later Platonifts , thole contemplative 
vifionaries, who, during the firft centuries of the 
Chriftian sera, degraded ancient philofophers , by 
deferibing their active and ufeful lives, as if they 
had refembled their own fpeculative tranquillity. 
Yet, after all , Ihould the leaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean order ftill feem incredible, it 
need only be obferved, that modern hiftory, and 
even our own obfervation, may-have made us ac- 
quainted with orders of another kind, of which the 
rules are more difficult to be obferved than thofe 
of the Pythagoreans : and it is equally unreafonable 
and ungenerous , to fuppofe , that what our own ex- 
perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 
fpirit of fuperftition, could not, in a happier age, 
be effected by the love of glory , of virtue , and 
of mankind. 

The concurring teftimony of hiftorians allures 
us , that the fchool of Pythagoras had flourilhed 
above forty years , to the unfpeakable benefit of 



f’ Dfojor. J. xii. p. 77, ett. 
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Adagna Grtecia , when a war arofe between Crotona 
and Sybaris , the latter of which had ever contemp- 
tuoufly rejeded the Pythagorean inftitutions. The 
city of Sybaris was founded (as above-mentioned) 
by the Achaeans, on the confluence of the river Sy- 
baris, from which the city derives its name, and 
the winding ftream of Cratis, which defcends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the foil , 
the happy temperature of the climate , the refources 
of fifhing, navigation, manufadures, and commerce, 
confpired , with the falutary effect of the Achaean 
laws, wonderfully to increafe, in the courfe of two 
centuries, the ftrength and populoufnefs of Sybaris, 
which wasfurrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty -five fubordinate cities, and, 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred thoufand 
men into the field *\ Riches and luxury proved 
fatal to the Sybarites, whofe effeminacy paffed into 
a proverb'*, which has been tranfmitted to modern 
times. In a decifive battle, they were defeated by 
the citizens of Crotona , under the command of 
Milo, a favorite difciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
vidories **. 

But the deftrudion of Sybaris was almoft alike fa- 
tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that 
city, intoxicated with profperity , and infligated by 
the artful and ambitious Cylon , whofe turbulent 

47 Strabo, I. vi. p. i(J. Diodor. ibid. 

** Athemeus, I. xii. p. 5 IS- 

47 Strabo, ibid. Paufanias, I. vi. p. 
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manners bad excluded him from the order of Pytha- 
goras , into which he had repeatedly attempted to 
enter , became clamorous for an equal partition of 
the conquered territory of Sybaris ; which being 
denied, as inconfiftent with the nature of ariftocra- 
tical government, they fecretly confpired againft 
their magiftrates, attacked them by furprife in the 
fenate -houfe , put many to death , and drove the 
reft from their country. Pythagoras himfelf died 
foon afterwards, in extreme old age, at Metapon- 
tum in Lucania 70 . His difciples were fcattered 
over Magna Graecia , and particularly Sicily, which, 
at the time of the Carthaginian invafion , was go- 
verned by men who had imbibed the fublime 
fpirit of their illuftrious mafter 

Gelon , who , eleven years before that event, had 
mounted the throne of Syracufe, was entitled, by 
the unanimous fuffrnge of his fubjeds, to the glo- 
rious , though often proftituted , appellation , of 
Father of his country 71 . The mildnefs -of hi# 
government reftored the felicity of the heroic ages, 
whofc equitable inftitutions had much affinity 
(as above obferved ) with the political fyftem of 
Pythagoras. This virtuous prince had cemented 
an alliance withTheron, king of Agrigentum, by 
accepting his daughter in marriage ; and the con- 
federacy of the two principal ftates of Sicily feemed 
to have diflufed feourity and bappinefs over the 
whole ifland , when the immenfe armament of Car- 
thage was beheld off the northern coaft. Though 

*° Ariftoxenu*. 

ASlian. Var. Hift. I xiti. c. xXxvii. Pint, in Tiinol. 
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not abfolutely deftitute of naval ftrepgth,. the Sici- chap. 
lians had nothing by which they could oppofe a xt. 
fleet of two thoufand gallics. The enemy landed 
without oppofition in the fpacious harbour, or ra- 
ther bay, of Panormus, whofe name may be Hill 
recognifed in the modern capital Palermo , where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their moft 
ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and expe- 
rienced leader. The firft care of this general was, 
to fortify two camps; the one deftined for his fleet, 
which, according to the practice of that age, was 
drawn on Ihore ; the other intended as a fafe re- 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiege of Himera. 7 heron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
until his kinfman, the intrepid Gelon, fliould arrive 
to his afliftance, at the head of an army of fifty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. While 
this numerous army advanced, by rapid marches, 
towards Himera , they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and took ten thoufand prifoners. 

But what appeared a ftill moie important booty to 
the difeernment of Gelon, they feized a meflenger 
from Selinus, a city in the neigbourhood of Agri- 
gentum , which had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a letter to Hamilcar, acquainting him, 
that the Selinuntines would not fail to fend the ca- 
valry demanded from them at the appointed time, 
which was likewife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difeovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not more 
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daring than fuccefsful. He commanded a chofea 
body of troops to advance in the night towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and by day -break to prefent 
themfelves to Hamilcar, as his Selinuntine auxi- 
liaries ; and when admitted, by this artifice, within 
the rampart, to affaflinate the general, and fet fire 
to the fleet 71 . 

It happened on the fatal day , that Hamilcar 
offered a folemn facrifice to the bloody divinity of 
Carthage, who delighted in human vidims. While 
he performed this abominable rite , the foldiers 
furrounded him unarmed , in the gloomy filence of 
their detefted fuperftition, with which their minds 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry , be- 
ing admitted without fufpicion, thus found no dif- 
ficulty to execute their audacious defign. Ha- 
milcar, while he facrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to the abhorred genius of fuperftition , was 
himfelf difpatched with a dagger ; and next mo- 
ment the Carthaginian fhips were in a blaze. A 
chain of Sicilian fentinels, polled on the neigh- 
bouring eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagem ; of which , in order fully 
to avail himfelf, that gallant commander imme- 
diately conduded the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian army , while it was yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the fudden conflagration. 
The furious onfet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
havoc among the aftonilhed Barbarians , who reco- 
vering, however, their faculties , began to defend 

Dio Jor. I. ix. feet. *f, et feqq. Polyxn. 1, i. c. xxvii. 
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themfelves with vigor ; when the melancholy- 
tidings, that their fhips were all burnt, and their 
general flain , drove them to defpair and flight. 
Gelon commanded his troops not to give quarter 
to an enemy , who , though defeated , ftill feemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, that 
an hundred and fifty thoufand perilhed in the battle, 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi- 
nence , where they could not long maintain them- 
felves , for want of water and provifions. In the 
language of an ancient hiftorian , all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gelon diftributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor- 
tion to the contingents of troops which they had 
refpeCtively raifed for this memorable fervice. The 
greater part falling to the fliare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum , were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capitals 7i , whofe magnificent mo- 
numents , ftill confpicuous in their ruins , are fup- 
pofed , with great probability , to be the effect of 
Carthaginian labor. 

The melancholy tidings affeCted Carthage with 
confternation and defpair. The inhabitants of that 
city, ever fliamefully deprefled by bad fortune, in 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by 
the deceitful gifts of profperity, dreaded every 
moment to behold the victorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity their ambaf- 
fadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilities 
on any terms the victorious Greeks might think 

** Cicero', Oral- iv. in VCrrem. 
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• proper to impofe. Gelon received them with fuch 
moderation as marked the fuperiority of his cha- 
radter , and told them , that he would defiR from 
every purpofe of revenge, on condition that the 
Carthaginians paid two thoufand talents of River, 
to be diRributed among the cities of Sicily, which 
had incurred trouble and ejcpenfe by the war ; that 
they thenceforth abftaincd from the abominable 
pradice of infulting the gods by human vidims; 
that they erected two temples, one in Carthage, 
another in Syracufe , to preferve the memory of 
the war, and the articles of the peace 7 *. 

This honorable treaty was a prelude to that Rill 
more famous , concluded thirty years afterwards 
between the Athenians and the Perfians. It 
marked a nation fuperior to its enemies not only 
in valor but humanity , and conferred more true 
glory than could be acquired by the moR fplendid 
feries of vidories. It might be expeded , how- 
ever, and feems much to have been defired, that a 
people fo advantageoufly diRinguiflied as were the 
Greeks during that age in arts and arms ; a people 
who had repelled , defeated , and difgraced the moR 
populous and powerful nations, and who were alike 
prompted, by ambition and revenge, to the at- 
tainment of diRant conqueR, fliould have united 
their efforts againR the enemies who Rill made 
war on them,*and, advancing in a rapid career of 
vidory, have difiufed, along with their dominion 
their manners, knowledge, and civility over the 

7 * Dioilor. Sicul. ibid. 
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eaftern world. But various events and caufes, 

which we {hall have occafion afterwards to explain, 
tended to detach the colonies of Magna Grxcia 
from the affairs of the motber-country , as well as 
to difunite the two moil powerful republics of that 
country by intefline difcord. 

While the fortune of Athens raifed her to fuch 
power as threatened the liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented themfelves with the humbler glory of 
embcllifhing their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verres, were efteemed among the 
moll precious monuments of antiquity 7 ’. The 
golden medals of Gelon, ftill preferved and of the 
higheft beauty 7 ‘, juftify the glowing expreffions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon 
caufe to lament their infurredion againft their 
magiflrates, and their forfaking the difcipline of 
Pythagoras. They who had hitherto defeated 
fuperior numbers, who had furnifhed fo many 
vidors in the Olympic conteft, and whofe country 
was difbinguifhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppofition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit- 
ants proceeded from an effed of the climate, were 
now totally routed and put to flight at the river 
Sagra, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thoufand men, by the Locrians and Rhegians, 

Cicero in Verrem , paffim. 

7 * M<m. de Trtvoux, 1‘ann. 1737* p. *449. 
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Chat, whofe forces were far lefs numerous. The other 
XX- Greek cities of Italy, which are faid to have imi- 
tated the fatal example of Crotona, were haraflfed 
by wars againft each other, or againft their barba- 
rous neighbours. In confequence of thefe misfor- 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their ere* 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zaleucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firft in Locri, the fecond inThurium* 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps, were too perfeft for the condition 
of the times. In lefs than forty years a new perfe- 
ction entirely drove the Pydiagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Polybius, the confu-i 
fion and mifery of that once happy country i? . 

77 PdyKios , I. so3. 
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Glory of Athens. — Military Succefs of the Conft - 
derates. — Athens rebuilt and fortified — Extent 
of its IV alls and Harbours. — The Confederates 
take Byzantium. — Confpiracy of PauJ'anias. — 
Banishment of Themiflocles. — Virtue of Ariflides. 
— Cimon ajfumes the Command. — His illufirious 
Merit and Succefs. — Revolt of Egypt. — tVar in 
Cyprus. — Peace frith Perfia. — Domefiic Tranf- 

aclions of Greece . — The Athenian Greatnefs. 

Envy of Sparta , Thebes , and Argos. — Earth- 
quake in Sparta. — Revolt of the Helots. — Wap 
betmeen the Eli aits and Pifans. — The Temple and 
Statue of Olympian Jupiter. — Dijj'enjions in Ar- 
go l is. — Revolt in Boeotia. — Truce of Thirty Tears. 
— Char abler of Pericles. — Subjeciion of the Athe- 
nian Allies and Colonies. — Spirit of the Athenian 
Government. 

FrOM the battles of Mycale andPlataea, to 
the memorable war. of Peloponnefus, elapfed half 
a century, the mod illufirious in the Grecian 
annals. A (ingle republic, one of lixteen dates, 
whofe united poflefllons hardly equalled the extent 
of Scotland, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an offen- 
five war againd the Perfiaii empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies , 

Vol. II. N 
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chap, profecuted this extraordinary enterprife with unex- 
xn. ampled fuccefs ; at length, granting fuch conditions 
of peace as the pride of vi&ory may didate, and 
the weight of accumulated difafters condefcend to 
in arms; f 0 ]i c jt or accept. In that narrow fpace of time the 
fame republic ereded , on the feeble bafis of her 
fcanty population and diminutive territory, a mighty 
mafs of empire; eftablifhed and confirmed her au- 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
Afiatic coaft, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bof- 
phorus ; took poffeffion of forty intermediate 
iflands ', together with the important ftraits which 
join the Euxine and the &gean ; conquered and colo- 
nized the winding fhores ofMacedon and Thrace; 
commanded the coaft of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefus Taurica , or Crim Tartary ; 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by the ex- 
, perienced terrors of her fleet * , proteded againft 
their injuftice and violence, but at the fame time 
converted to the purpofes of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and otherGreek cities of Afia, had 
at various times eftablifhed in thofe remote regions \ 
Our wonder will be juftly increafed, if we confider 
that Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant favages or effeminate flaves, but over 
men who had the fame language and laws, the fame 



1 Several of theft iflands had been formerly conquered by Athenian 
commanders, particularly Miltiades , as we have related above; but 
having rebelled agaiafl the fcverc government of Athens, they were 
finally fubdued by Pericles. 

a pint, in Pericle- 3 Strabo, Geograph. p-.Ifim. 
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blood and lineage, the fame arts and arms, in Ihort, chap. 
every thing common with the vi&ors but k their xii. 
audacity and fortune. 

But it is the peculiar glory of the Athenians that, in ami 
during this rapid feries of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thufiafm, the arts which a # dorn peace as well as 
war, and improved thefe decorations of polilhed 
life into fuch perfection as few nations have been 
able to imitate, and none have foun^ it poflible to 
furpafs. During the adminiftration of a finglc 
man , more works of elegance and fplendor, more 
magnificent temples, theatres, and porticoes were 
erected within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raifed during many centuries in Rome , though 
miftrefs of the world, by the wealth and labor of 
tributary provinces *. In the fame period of time 
fculpture attained a fublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but defcend and 
degenerate ; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to feveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the fingle lifetime of Pericles, thofe ineftimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, and philofophy * , 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
portion of mankind bath invariably regarded as the 
Left ftandards, not merely of compofition and ftylc, 

* Plutarch, in Pericle. 

’ Pericles may be conflderld as the contemporary of Socrates, So. , 
phocles, Euripides, Thucydides, etc. lines, although he died before 
them of the plagus, theft and other (rut men flourished during his 
admsniitraiien. 

N 3 
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chap, but of tafte and reafon. The name of Greek 
xil. feemecl thenceforth to be funk in that of Athenian; 
Athenian writers are our fureft and almoft only 
guides in relating (he fubfequent tranfa&ions of the 
whole nation ‘ ; and from them we learn what is 
yet the moft extraordinary circumftance refpedting 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built on 
fuch ftable foundations* and reared with fuch art 
and (kill, as might have long defied the hoflile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfia, confederate in arms 
and refentme* , if various caufes, which human 
prudence could neither forefee nor prevent, had. 
not fliaken its firmnefs, and precipitated its down- 
fal 7 . 

Such is the fubjetff which I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters ; a fub- 
jedl worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigor of an hidorian : but, if he truly de- 
ferves that refpedted name, be will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amufe the fancy by general de- 
fcription, than to explain, with precifion and per- 
fpicuity, the various tranfa&ions of this interefting 
and fplendid theme; to give the reader a full and 
didind view of the complicated matter which it 
involves; and to remove every adventitious cir- 
cumftance that might didradt^or dazzle the atten- 
tion, as adronomer*, in viewing the fun, are care- 
ful to ward off its furrounding fplendor.- 

* I mean Tbncyilidee and Xenophon , together with the Athenian 
orators , philofophers , and poets. 

7 Thucydid. 1. vii. et viii. paflim 
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The milita[y fuccefs of the Athenians 1 ( which 
naturally forms the fird branch of the fubject, be- 
caufe it not only fupplied the materials of future 
improvements, but awakened that energy requi- 
fite to cultivate and complete them) includes three 
feparate actions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and confpired to the fame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
cafioning fome confufioti of ideas, alike definitive 
of the pleafurp and of the ufe of hi dory. While 
we endeavour to keep each feries of events un- 
broken and didincd, we mud be careful to point 
out its influence on the fimultaneous or fucceeditig 
tranfadlions of the times, that our relation may be 
at once fatisfadlory and faithful. In fuch a deli- 
neation the trophies of the Perfian war judly claim 
the fird and mod confpicuou« place ; the hodile 
animofity of rival dates, which continually envied 
and oppofed , but, for reafons that will be fully 
explained, could neither prevent nor retard the 
growing fuperiority of Athens, flhall occupy the 
middle of the picture; and we fhall throw into the 
back ground the fuccedive ufurpations of that for- 
tunate republic over her allies, colonies, and neigh- 
bours. 

• The chief materials for this portion of hiftory confift in the firft 
and fecond hooks of Thucydides; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio- 
dorus Siculus; Plutarch's lives of Themiftocles , Ariftides, Clmon, 
Pericles; Paufanias's Defcription of Greece, and Pliny’s Natural 
Hiftory: fcattered facts are fupplied by other ancient writers, whofe 
works will be carefully cited. 

N 3 
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The common fears which, notwithftanding innu- 
merable fources of animofity, had formed, and 
hitherto upheld a partial confederacy of the Greeks, 
were removed by the- decifive vidories of Platrea 
and Mycale. After thefe memorable events, it was 
the firft care of the Athenians to bring home their 
wives , children, and moft valuable effeds from the 
ifles of jEgina and Salamis. In the latter ifland 
they celebrated their good fortune by a national 
folemnity. The fublimc Sophocles joined in the 
chorus of boys which danced, in exultation, around 
the Barbarian, fpoils * ; the valor of his predecelfor, 
JEfchylus, had contributed to the vidories by which 
they were obtained ; and his rival, the tender Eu- 
ripides, was born in the ifle of Salamis ”, on that 
important day w hich proved alike glorious to Greece, 
and fatal to Perfia. But an attention to domeftic 
concerns prevented not the Athenians from pulh- 
ing the war with vigor , though deferted by the 
Spartans and other Peloponnefians , who failed 
home before winter. The Afiatic colonies , ani- 
mated by the recent recovery of freedom, fecond. 
ed the Athenian ardor; and the confederates, 
having fuccefsfully infefted the territories of the 
great king, befieged and took the rich city of Sef- 
tos in the Cherfonefns of Thrace, the only place of 
ftrength which adhered to the Perfian intereft in 
that fertile peninfula 

* Athen*us, I. i. Vita Euripid. 

** Heroilot. I- ix- c. cvi. Diodor. I- xi. c- xxxvli. 
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During the two following years the war lan- 
guilhed abroad , while the fymptoms of jealoufy 
and difcord , which had already appeared in the re- 
paration of the Athenian and Spartan fleets, broke 
out with - more virulence at home. The Athe- 
nians began the laborious tafk of rebuilding their 
ruined city , which the Perfian fpoils might con- 
tribute to enrich with uncommon magnificence, 
and which the acquaintance gained in the courfe 
of the war , with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Doric architecture , might enable them to adorn 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad- 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to fufpend 
this noble undertaking , and engaged them, inftead 
of decorating their.capital with temples , theatres , 
and gymnafia , to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
and folidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to 
every enemy, whether foreign or domeftic. In an age 
when the art of attack was fo rude and imperfect, 
that the fmalleft fortrefs formed an objeCt of imr 
portance, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 
jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The mea- 
fure was fcarcely determined when an em bally ar- 
rived from Sparta , remonftrating againlt a defigrj 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofc who 
owed their fafety to the weaknefs of their cities. 
“ If the Greeks,” it was faid, " had pofiefled any 
town of impregnable ftrength , they mult have 
found it impolfible to expel the Barbarians from 

N .4 
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their country. The Athenians therefore, who had 
hitherto fo generoully maintained the caufe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to defift from raifing 
walls and fortifications, but even to prevent a fimi- 
lar defign in any republic beyond the ifthmus; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fufficient to afford, in time 
of danger , a fecure refuge to the whole Grecian 
name. ” 

Themiffdcles eafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
hatred concealed under this fpecious mafk of pub- 
lic utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrefs. The fenate 
of the five hundred , who gave audience to foreign 
ambaffadors, declared that Athens would adopt no 
meafure inconfiftent with the public intereft , and 
promifed fpeedily to fend an embaffy, in their turn, 
which would remove all groundlefs apprehenfions 
entertained on that fubjedt. The Lacedaemonians 
having returned with this temporizing anfwer, The- 
miftocles was immediately difpatched to Sparta, 
and expedted , as he had previoufly concerted mat- 
ters with his countrymen ", to be followed, at a 
proper time , by Ariftides , the moll refpedled cha- 
radter of his age ; and by Lificles , an able ora- 
tor in the fenate and affembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only fiaves , artificers by profellion , and the 
poorer clalfes of citizens, but 'magiftrates of the 



** Idem ibid, tt in Themift. Lyfias Oral. Funeb. et cant. Alcib. 
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firft rank , the venerable fathers of the republic , c h a f. 
wrought with their own hands , and with unceafing xil. 
induftry. The feeble efforts of women and chil- 
dren contributed to the ufeful labor. The moll 
fuperftitious of men negledted their accuftomed fo- 
lempities, and no longer acknowledged the diftinc- 
tion of days or feafons : nor did even the filent tran- 
quillity of night abate the ardor of their diligence. 

The ruins of "their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials ; no edifice was fpared', 
public or private , facred or profane; the rudefculp- 
ture of ancient temples , even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceftors, were confounded in the commort 
mafs; and, at the diftance of near a century, the 
fingular appearance of the wall, compofed of ftones 
rough and unpolifhed , of various colors and un- 
equal fize, attefted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conftrudted ,5 . 

Themiftocles had hitherto , under various pre- »"* >“ 
tences, avoided declaring his commillion before the ^ d tl f s d by 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by hi* ad- 
fome of the magiftrates, who began to fufpedt his dte6, 
Hence , he ftill alleged the abfence of his colleagues 
as a fufficient reafon for delay. Rut a company of 
travellers, who had recently vifited Athens, gave 
intelligence of the extraordinary works carrying on 
in that city. This information , and the refent- 
ment of the Spartans which it occafioned , mull 
have difconcerted a man who pofTeffed iefs cool 



’■ Thucydid. 1. i. c. lxxxxix. et tcqq. 
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chap, boldnefs than the commander at Salamis and Arte- 
xit. mifium. But Themidocles , with the addrefs con- 
genial to his character , aflierted , that it was un- 
worthy the gravity of Sparta to regard the vague 
rumors of obfcure men ; and that before lightly 
fufpe&ing the approved fidelity of their allies , flic 
ought to beftow fome pains in difcovering the 
truth. This declaration was enforced, it is faid, 
by feafonable bribes to the mod popular of the 
Ephori ; and the Spartans , deluded or corrupted , 
agreed to difpatch a fecond embafly to Athens, 
confiding of fome of their mod refpedlable citizens. 
Thcfe men had no fooner arrived at their dedina- 
tion , than they were taken into cudody , as pledges 
for the fafe return of Themidocles and his col- 
leagues , who by this time had brought him the 
welcome news , that the walls were completed. 
TE Athenian ambaffadors were now prepared to 
throw off the made. They appeared in the Lace- 
daemonian affembly ; and Themidocles , fpeaking 
for the red, declared, that his countrymen needed 
not to learn from their confederates , what meafures 
were honorable to themfelves , and beneficial to 
the common caufe; that, by his advice, they had 
firmly defended their city againd the affaults of 
open enemies and jealous friends; and that if Sparta 
entertained any refentment of this meafure, which 
was evidently not lefs conducive to the public in- 
tered, than, perhaps, difpleafing to private ambi- 
tion , her anger would be equally unjud and impo- 
tent, fince her own citizens mud remain as hodages 
at Athens, till his colleagues and himfelf fliotild be 
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reftored in fafety to their country Whatever chat. 
fecret indignation this fpeech might excite , the xii. 
Spartans thought proper to fupprefs their animofi- 
ty. They allowed the ambaffadors to return home ; 
but the condudt of Themiftocles laid the founda- 
tion of that unrelenting hatred with which he was 
perfecuted by Sparta, whofe intrigues engaged all 
Greece , not excepting Athens herfelf, in the de- 
ftru&ion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi- 
nent fervices , before they were interrupted by the 
ftorm of perfecution , gave an opportunity to his 
unworthy country to difplay more fully her fignal 
ingratitude **. 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themiftn. 
wasfmall, narrow, and inconvenient. To fupply 
its defedts, Themiftocles, even before the Perfian oiymp. 
invafion , had recommended the Piraeus , a place ^ xx *- 
five miles diftant from the citadel, furniflied with 
three natural bafons , which, if properly fortified, 
might form a far more commodious and fecure 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid , and the walls began to rife , when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un- 
dertaking. Having in the preceding year fortified 
the city , Themiftocles thought the prefent a proper 
time to finifli the new harbour His addrefs, 
his eloquence, and his bribes , ^ere feafonably ap- 
plied to divert the refentm®ht of Sparta, who, 
though thenceforth lefs jealous of the naval than 
* military power of her rival , threatened , on this 

*♦ Plut. etc. ibid. " Diodor. I. xi. p. 417. 

** Thucydid. 1. i. c. xciii. Flut. in Tbemift. Diodor, xi. 433. 
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chap, occafion , to enter Attica with an armed force. But 
xil. the artful Athenian had the {kill to perfuade the 
Spartans and their allies , that the procuring a 
drong and capacious harbour was a matter effen- 
tially requifite to the common intered of the Gre- 
cian confederacy. The work, meantime, was car- 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and activity, 
and, in lefs than a twelvemonth, brought tofuch a 
profperous conclufion , as could fcarcely be credited , 
but on the tedimony of a contemporary hidorian 
of the mod approved diligence and fidelity’ 7 . The 
new walls were fufficiently broad to admit two car- 
riages abread ; the ftones compofing them were of 
an immenfe fize , ftrongly united by bars of iron, 
which were fattened by melted lead. The Piraeus 
foon grew into a town, containing many thoufand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls be- 
gun byCimon, but finifhed by Pericles , twenty 
years after the harbour itfelf had been eretded. 
A. c. «S7. The new buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often 
mentioned in hi dory under the name of the Long 
Walls. Thev extended forty dadia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 
city (about fixty dadia ) , give us for the whole cir- 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent of 
nearly eighteen bi^lifli miles **. 

The war The altercations and animofities excited by fuch 
i-er'nfcnn undertakings among^he confederates at home, 

tinned by prevented not their united arms from aflaulting the 
the confc* 

derate! ; Thucydid. ubi Tupra. 

" P.mfanias , p. 20 , et Tel- Strabo , p. 3 »f, et feqq. Plut. in 
Ctmolt# r * 
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dominions of the great king. Thirty Athenian, 
and fifty Pefoponnefian fhips, had been employed 
to expel the Perfian garrifons from the fea- ports 
which they Hill occupied in the Hellefpont , the 
Propontis ,. and the iEgcan ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fquadrons 
from the Greek cities of Afia, fcoured the ealtern 
fhores o^f the Mediterranean , and delivered from 
oppreffion the long-enflaved ifland of Cyprus. 
Their next operation muft have been, at a con- 
fiderable diftance of time ; fince they had to return 
near two hundred leagues weftward , and then to 
proceed almoft as far towards the north , and the 
Bofphorus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce- 
lebrated canal , which joins the Euxine and Propon- 
tis , the city of Byzantium , deftined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire , and long to remain 
the chief emporium of Europe and of Afia , had 
been firft founded by a feeble colony of Megareans, 
which had gradually become populous , flourifhing, 
and independent, but which was actually com- 
manded and infulted by armed Barbarians. It is 
not probable that Xerxes , or his minilters, per- 
ceived the peculiar fecurity of Byzantium, Gtuate 
between the Bofphorus and the Hellefpont , two 
ftraits, which it might occafionally fhut to an hof- 
tile navy, or opep to the fleets of commerce. But 
had they been fenfible of this advantage, the mif- 
fortunes hitherto attending all their maritime en- 
terprifes muft have rendered it impoflible to en- 
courage their feamento refill a victorious enemy. 
They difcovered, however, more than their ufual 
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vigor, in defending, by land, a place which they 
regarded as the centre of very valuable poifeflions. 
The adjacent coafl: of Thrace forms a ftriking con- 
trail with the inland parts of that country. I11- 
ftead of bleak heaths, and fnowy mountains , which 
deform the inhofpitable legions of Haemus and 
Rhodope , the maritime provinces produce in abund* 
ance , vines , olives , the moll ufeful grains ,» and the 
moll delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
delightful foftnefs of the Afiatic plains ; and the 
foil had been long cultivated by Greek colonies, 
who had widely extended themfelves on both fides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians ftrengthened the 
garrifon of the place, which was well fupplied with 
provifions, and commanded by Perfians of the firll 
diftindtion , among whom were feveral kinfmen of 
the great king. The fiege was obftinate , but the 
events of it are not defcribed in hiftory. It is only 
known , that the walls were llormed , and that an 
immenfe booty, together with many Perfian princes 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the vidtors l *. 

Here ends the glory ofPaufanias, who Hill com- 
manded the forces of the confederacy ; amanwliofe 
fame would rival the moll illuflrious names of an- 
tiquity, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzaijtium. 
The rich fpoils of Plataea , of which the tenth was 
allotted to him , as general , raifed him above the 
equality required by thq republican iullitutions of 
his country. His recent conqueft Hill farther aug- 
mented his wealth and his ambition; a continual 

” Plu*. is Arittitl. ThucjdiJ. I. j. , ct Ccqq. Uioder. I. si. 
4 « — 4 «. 
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flow of profperity, which is dangerous to the bed 
regulated minds, proved fatal to the afpiring tem- 
per of Paufanias. As he conceived himfelf too 
great to remain a fubjedt , he was willing to be- 
come a fovereign, through the afliftance of Xerxes , 
the inveterate enemy.- of his country. To this 
prince he made application, by means of Gongylus 
the Eretriati, a lit inftrument for any kind of vil- 
lany. To fuch an affociate Paufanias had intruded 
the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 
man efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the Bofpho- 
rus , and conveyed a letter to the great king , in 
■which the Spartan general , having mentioned , as 
an indubitable proof of his fincerity , the re- 
floring his captive kinfmen, propofed to enter into 
flridt amity with -Xerxes, to take his daughter 
in marriage , to fecond his efforts in conquering 
Greece, and to hold that country as a dependent 
province of the Perfian empire. The Perfian is 
faid to have highly relilhed thefe propofols , the 
fubjugation of Greece being the great objedt of his 
reign. It is certain that he fpeedily fent Artaba- 
zus , a nobleman of confidence , to confer and 
cooperate with the traitor. 

But Paufanias himfelf adted with the precipi- 
tance and inconfidency of a man, who had either 
been deluded intotreafon by bad advice, or totally 
intoxicated by the dangerous vapors of ambition 
that floated in his diftempered brain. Inftead of 
diffembling his defigns until they were ripe for 
execution, he aflumed at once the tone of a mailer 
and the manners of a tyrant. Ha became difficult 
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ch/ip. of accefs to his colleagues in command; difdained 
xil. their advice in concerting meafures which they 
were ordered to execute ; he was furrounded by 
guards , chofen from the conquered Barbarians ; 
and he punilhed the flighted offence in the allied 
troops with a rigor hitherto unknown to the Gre- 
cian difeipline. He dill managed , indeed , the 
fierce fpirits of the Spartans, but wilhout any de- 
gree of prudence, ftnee the didin&ions which he 
, demanded for hem, tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, who were not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down draw for their 
beds, until the countrymen' of Paufanias had been 
previoufly furnilhed with all thefc articles. 

The allies This intolerable infolence difguded and provoked 
authority! ^ ie arrn y in general, but efpecially the lonians, who 
oiymp. ’ lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
a^c '-s ^ rom t ^ ie ff )ac kles of Perfian defpotifm, than they 
were bent under the feverer and more odious yoke 
of Sparta. By common confent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Aridides , and his colleague Cimon, 
the fon of-Miltiades, a youth of the faired hopes, 
who had fignalized his patriotifm and valor in all 
the glorious feenes of the war. Their dedgns be- 
ing approved by the Athenian admirals , Uliades 
and Antagoras, who refpe&ively commanded the 
fleets of Samos and Chios , the braved of all the 
maritime allies, feized the fird opportunity to in- 
fult the galley of Paufanias; and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defired him to 
thank Fortune, who had favored him at Platsea, 
the memory of which vidory alone faved him from 

the 
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tht immediate puniihmcnt of his arrogance and 
cruelty. Thefe words fpeedily re - echoed through 
the whole fleet, and ferved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and. the Hellefpont failed 
from' their Rations, joined the fliips of Uliades and 
Antagoras, loudly declared again!! the infolent am- 
bition of Paufanias , abjured the proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themfelves under the 
vidorious colors of Athens, whofe generous mag- 
nanimity feemed bell fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen J \ 

This revolution had immediate and important 
effeds , which we fliall proceed to explain , when 
we have punifhed and difmiffed the unworthy Pau- 
fanias. Apprized of his malverfation and treachery, 
the Spartan fenate recalled him , to Hand trial for 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efcaped with- 
out farther punilhment than degradation- from his 
office, and paying a heavy fine.' In his ftead, the 
Spartans fubftituted, not one admiral, but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentment \yhich the infolence of 
unlimited command had excited among their con- 
federates. Paufanias, though diverted of his pub- 
lic charadef, having accompanied thefe officers to 
the Hellefpont, in a veffel fitted out at his private 
expenfe , began to difplay more arrogance than 
ever. He difdained not only the manners and 

30 Kepos in Paufon. Tlutarch. in Atiftid. , 
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CHAP, behaviour, but the drcfs and appearance of a Greek j 
i aUL carried on almoft openly, his treacherous corre- 
fpondence with Artabazus ; increafed the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants ; trampled 
with contempt on the moil revered inftitutions of 
his country; and afliimed that provoking pomp of 
power, and that offenfive oftentation of vice, which 
difgraced the profligate lives of the Perfian fa, 
traps ”, 

recalled by When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
«ie fcjuUi account of his pride and folly , they were appre« 
henfive left he might refufe to return home on an 
ordinary fummons, and therefore employed the form 
of the feytale, a form referved for the moft folemn 
occafions. The feytale (for opinion can give im- 
portance to any thing) was only a narrow fcroll of 
. parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then ftamped with the decree of the re- 
public. Every Spartan, inverted with authority at 
home or abroad , poflefied a tally exactly corre- 
fponding to the rod on which the parchment had 
been firft rolled. By applying his tally, the words 
of the feytale necelTarily arranged themfelves in 
their original form, and attefted the authentic com- 
mand of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
king of Sparta , Paufanias had been furnilhed with 
an inftrument of this kind ; and fuch is the effetfb 
of legal formality, that a man who would probably 
have defpifed the injun&ion of a Ample letter, re- 
turned without delay to a country which he had 

?* ThucyiliJ. i. 95. ct lit. 
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betrayed, when recalled by this frivolous, but re- 
fpeded ceremony. 

The external profeflions , and hypocritical pe- 
dantry, of Spartan virtue, were moll fliamefully de-, 
tecled and expofed in the whole affair of Paufanias. 
Though convided of the moll odious tyranny, ex- 
tortion, and profligacy, he was flill allowed to en- 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom ; to correfpond 
by frequent meflages with his accomplice Artaba- 
zus ; and , at length , to tamper with the Helots 
and Melfenians, thofe oppreffed Haves, who were 
ever ready to reljel againft the unrelenting tyranny 
C>f their mailers. But as it exceeded even the 
opulence and effrontery of Paufanias, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic , thofe who had 
• either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
who were offended at not fharing his bribes , ac- 
cufed him, a third time, of treafon to Greece , in 
confequence of an event which enabled them in 
the fulleft manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth , who lived with Paufanias as the 
infamous minifter of his pleafure, was deftined by 
that monfter to become the vidim of his ambi- 
tion. He was charged with a letter from his mafter 
to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the adual 
Rate of his affairs, Paufanias hinted to him, as had 
been his ufual pradice, to deftroy the bearer. The 
fufpicious youth , who had obferved that none of 
thofe fent on fuch errands ever returned to thei$ 
country, broke open the letter, and read his own 
fate. Fired with refentment , be inftantly carried 
the writing to the enemies of Paufanias , win* 

O 4 
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prudently advifed the meffengcr to take refuge irt 
the temple of Neptune , expecting that his mallei' 
■would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradtifed 
a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav- 
ing acquainted the Ephori , and other chief magif- 
trates , with their contrivance for convidting the 
traitor by his own words , they obtained a deputa- 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches of Paiifanias and his meffenger. Yet 
the fiiperftition of the Spartans p^fmitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that facrei edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in fafety ; and when the fenate had 
at length determined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately admonilhed of his danger by fome mem- 
bers of that venal aflembly. Upoii this intelli- ' 
gence , he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, thatafy- 
lum was furroundcd by guards, all neceffaries were 
denied the prifoner , and he thus perilhed by 

i ai * 

hunger . 

The late punifliment of this deteftablc traitor 
could not repair the ruinous effects of hife mifcon- 
dudt and villany. Not only the Ionians , who 
had firlt begun the revolt, but the foreign confe- 
derates in general , loudly rejected the pretenfions 
of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans ap- 
pointed to command them. A few communities 
of Peloponnefus Hill followed the Lacedaemonian 

11 Thucyd. 1. i. c. cxxviil. ct feqq. Eiodor. I, xi. e. xliv. it 
qs in Pauiau. , 1 
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ftandard ; but the iflanders and Afiatics unani- chap. 
moufly applied to Ariftides, to whole approved XII. 

wifdom and virtue they not only intrufted the ope- • 

ratians of the combined armament, but volunta- • 
rily fubmitted their more particular concerns; and 
experience foon jullified their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introduced into the Grecian fervice, be- 
caufe the character of fohlicr was notfeparated from 
that of citizen. It had been ufual , however , to 
raife annually a certain proportion of fupplies 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms , to equip and victual thegallies, and 
to provide fuch engines of war as proved requifite 
in ftorming the fortified towns belonging to the 
common enemy By unanimous fuffrage, Arif- 
tides was appointed to new-model and apply this 
necelfary tax, which had been impofed and exadted 
by the Spartans without fufficient attention to the , 
refpective faculties of the contributaries. The ho- 
neft Athenian executed this delicate office with no 
lefs judgment than equity. The whole annual im- Their 
pofition amounted to for hundred and fixty talents, amount, 
about ninety thoufand pounds fterling; which was 
proportioned with fuch nice accuracy, that no ftate 
found the fmalleft reafon to complain of partiality 
or injuftice. The common treafure was kept in 
the central and facred ifiand of Delos; and, though 
intrufted to the perfonal diferetion of the Athenian 
commander , was foon conceived to lie at the dif- 
pofition of his republic *\ 

31 Plut. in Ariftid. p. 532 , et feqq. s 

34 Ibid. p. 534. Thucyd. 1. i. c. xevi. Diodor. p. 44Q» 
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p. While the merit of Ariftides thus procured hr? 
countrymen the management of the national trea- 

id fury of Greece, Themiftocles was equally fucceff- 
* fill in improving the internal refources of the ftate. 
By yielding more protedlion to ftrangers than they 
enjoyed in neighbouring cities , he augmented not 
only the populoufnefs , but the wealth of Athens, 
as that description of men paid an annual contribu- 
tion in return for their fecurity This, together 
with other branches of the revenue , he employed 
in building annually about fixty gallies , the addi- 
tion of which to the Athenian navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch Ioffes as were fuftained by the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwith- 
ftanding the envy and malice of worthlefs dema- 
gogues, who infefted the Athenian affembly and 
courts of juftice , Themiftocles was faff; advancing 
to the attainment of the fame authority at home, 
which Ariftides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired with 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentment of the Spartans againft this extraordi- 
nary man, fufficiently explains the reafon why they, 
who were fo dilatory in their proceedings againft 
Paufanias himfelf, fhould be fo eager to bring to 
punifhment his fuppofed accomplice. But it is 
not eafy to conceive , how the Athenians could 
admit fuch an accufation againft a citizen, whofe 
lingular valor and conduct had gained the deci- 
sive victory at Salamis ; whofe counfels and addrefs 



25 T.tTias adv. Philou. 
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bad fortified their city with impregnable ftrength; 
whofe forefight and activity had procured them a 
fleet which no nation in the world could refill; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifm had not only 
faved his country from the moll formidable inva- 
fion recorded in hiftory , and which was principally 
tlireded againfl: Athens ; but amidft; the terrors of 
this invafion , the treachery of falfe friends , and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri. 
buted to raife his republic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch, on the one hand, 
was the effed of that envy which, in republics, al- 
ways accompanies excellence ; and fuch , on the 
other , the influence of Spartan bribery and in- 
trigues , that Themiftoclcs was banilhed by the 
oflracifm , a punilhment infiided on men whofe 
afpiring ambition feemed dangerous to freedom , 
which required not the proof of any particular de- 
linquency, and which had effed only during a term 
of years’*. 

It is probable , that the illuftrious exile would 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time ; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- 
rity. Having punilhed Paufanias , they acquainted 
the Athenians. “ That from the papers of that no- 
torious traitor, complete evidence appeared of the 
guilt of Themiftocles ; that it was not fufficient , 
therefore , to have expelled him for a few years fron* 
Athens , by an indulgent decree , which the alfembly 

s * Diodor. p. 44S. et feqq. Pint. ibid. 
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might revoke at pleafure ; that crimes againft the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by the Amphidyonic council , and puniflied by 
death, or perpetual banifliment. ” The Athenians 
fhamefully complied with this demand. It appear- 
ed, indeed, that Themiftocles had correfponded 
with Paufanias , and been privy to his defigns ; but 
he perfifted in affirming that he never had ap- 
proved them. The rivalfhip and enmity fubfifting 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
chufe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation ; after 
which , not thinking himfelf fecure in any city of 
Peloponnefus , he failed to Corcyra. But his ene- 
mies ftill continuing to purfue him, he fled to the 
oppoflte coaft of Epirus, and fought refuge among 
the barbarous Moloffians. Soon afterwards he 
efcapcd into Perfia , where his wonderful verfatility of 
genius, in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new king 
Artaxerxcs, who had lately fucceeded the unfortu- 
nate invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon 
throws a dark fhade on the eminent luftre of his 
abilities ; nor does the difintereftednefs of his pri- 
vate charader tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his mod 
valuable effeds , yet the edimate of the property 
which he left behind in Athens , amounted to an 
hundred talents ( above twenty thoufand pounds 
ftcrling),an immenfe fum , when eftimated by the 
value of money in that age. The whole was con- 
fifeated to the exchequer ; and the eagernefs of 
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the populace tofeize this rich booty, ferves to ex- 
plain the alacrity with which all parties agreed to 
his deftruction. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that Themiftocles could never forgive the ingra- 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army , railed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
fuccefs of Cimon on the Afiatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accomplifli his defign ; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by poifon at the 
age of fixty.five, in IVlagnefia, a town of Lydia, 
■which had been bellowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch 17 . 

It is worthy of obfervation , that the three great 
commanders who had refilled and difgraced the 
trnns of Xerxes , quitted the fcene almoll at the 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles 
fullered the punilhment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftides died of old age, univerfally re- 
gretted by the alfedionate admiration of his country. 
He, who had long managed the common treafury 
of Greece , left not a fufficient fum to defray the 
expenfe of his funeral. His fon Lyfiraachus re- 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finilh his edu- 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por- 
tioned at the expenfe of the treafury. This ho- 
norable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his character , whofepure and unfullied 

57 Pint, ct Nepos in Themift, Dintlor. I xi. c. liv. — lix. Thucyd, 
i, 135, ct fe?q. 
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chap, fplendor, in the opinion of a good judge of merit **, 
xil. far eclipfes the doubtful faipe of his daring , but un* 
fortunate rival. 

elevation By the death of Ariftides, the condudl of the- 
ot Ctmon p er f, an war devolved on his colleague Cimon , who 

to the com . . - , ° . . 

mand. united the integrity of that great man to; the valor 

of Miltiades and the decifive boldnefc of Thc- 
miftocles. But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
which difdains bare imitation , he not only reflected 
the mod diftinguilhed excellences of his predecef- 
’ fors , but improved and adorned them by an ele- 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity , 
and candid condefcenfion ; virtues which long fe- 
cured him the affe&ions of his fellow- citizens , 
while his military talents and authority, always di- 
rected by moderation and juftice , maintained an 
abfolute afcendant over the allies of the republic. 

He reduces His firft operations were employed againft the coaft 
Thrace* 1 ° f Thrace , which the talcing of Byzantium feemed 
oiymp. to render an cafy conqueft. The only places in 
aTc'a-t countr y fi tte d to make an obftinate refiftance, 
were the towns of Eion and Amphipolis , both 
fituate on the river Strymon ; the former near its 
junction with the Strvmonic gulph , the latter more 
remote from the fhore , but entirely furrounded by 
an arm of the gulph , and the principal branches of 
that copious river. Amphipolis, however, was 
taken, and planted by a numerous colony of Athe- 
nians. But Eion ftill oppofed a vigorous refift- 
ance ; Boges , the Perfiau governor , having 

= * Plato spud Plutarch, in Arillid. 
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determined rather to perifh than furrender. After long 
baffling the efforts of the befiegers , by fuch perfe- 
vering courage and activity as none of his country- 
men had difplayed in the courfe of the war , this 
fierce Barbarian was at length not tamed, but exaf- 
perated by hunger. His companions and attend- 
ants , equally defperate with their leader, followed 
his intrepid example ; and mounting the ramparts 
with one accord , threw into the middle ftream of 
the Strymon their gold, fdver, and other precious 
effects. After thus attefting their implacable ha- 
tred to the affailants , they calmly defeended , lighted 
a funeral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mounting the walls , precipitated them- 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the flames 1 *. 

With this fignal atff of defpair ended the Perfian 
dominion over the coaft of Europe, which finally 
fubmitted to the vi&orious arms of Cimon; a ge- 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to ufe vidlory. The Athenians were eager to 
prolong the authority of a man , who feemed ambi- 
tious to acquire wealth by valor , only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public eflcem ; and 
whofe affable condefcenflon , and generous liberal- 
ity , continually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
with which he was fpeedily furnifhed by the re- 
public, enabled him to purfue the enemy into Afia, 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
ftrength,after their repeated defcats.The intermediate 

*• Pint. in Cimsn. Dindnr. I. xi. 
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iflands ambitioufly courted his protection and 
frienclfliip ; and their feeble aid , together with 
the more powerful afliftance of the Ionian coaft, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 

With this formidable armament he ftretched to- 
wards the coaft of Caria , where his approach ferved 
fc>r the fignal of liberty to the numerous Greek 
cities in that valuable province. Seconded by the 
ardor of the natives, he fucceflively befieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreffes, feveral of 
which were filled with powerful garrifons ; and, in 
the courfe of a few months , totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Car la. The 
victorious armament then proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia , and received the fubmiflion of that exten- 
five coaft. The citizens of Phafelis alone , de- 
fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian mafter. Their refiftance was the more 
formidable , becaufe their ancient connexion with 
the Chians, who actually ferved under the colors 
of Cimon, enabled them to enter into a treacherous 
correfpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intcrcourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftill fhot 
arrows over the walls , and thus conveyed intelli- 
gence into the place of all the meafures adopted by 
the affailants. Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift : the 
befiegers were long baffled in all their attempts ; 
but the perfeverance of Cimon finally overcame 
the obftinacy of his enemies. Their vigorous 
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refiftance was not diftirtguilhed by any memorable 
punifliment ; the mediation of the Chians, who 
were juflly efleemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian fleet , eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation , on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and aug- 
mented the Grecian armament by their whole naval 
ftrength *■*. 

. The diltraded ftate of Perfia , the intrigues of 
the court, the difeord of the palace, and the civil 
wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his 
third fon Artaxcrxes , diftinguilhed by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refill 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length crulhed the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors , and acquired firm pofleffion of the 
reins of government , which he continued to hold 
for half a century he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defend his remaining dominions in 
Afia Minor. Having re- eftablilhed the Perfian 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that 
Pamphylia , being the next province to Lycia , 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic- 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigor , he affembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
fleet likewife, of four hundred fail, was colleded, 

Plut. et Diodor. ibid. 

JI Compare Thueydid. 1. i. c. cxxxvii. and Usher Chronol. See 
alfo Petav. de Doctrin. Temp. I. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to 
reconcile the chronological differences between Thucydides and Plutarch 
in Tbemift. 
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chiefly from Cilicia and Phoenicia , and was com* 
manded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
river. 

The Greeks , conduced by the activity of Ci- 
mon, delayed not to undertake the enterprife which 
the prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen. Their 
fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallics , 
fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coaft of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians , vainly confident in their 
fuperior numbers , did not decline the engagement, 
which was obflinate , fierce i and bloody. Many 
of their fhips were funk ; an hundred were taken , 
the reft fled in diforder towards the fliore of Cy* 
prus ; but , being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet , were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the vidors; and 
thus the mighty preparations , which the great king 
had raifed with fuch flattering hopes , ftrengthened 
in one day , with about three hundred fail , the hof- 
tile navy of Greece ”. 

The vigorous mind of Cimon , inftead of being 
intoxicated with this flow of profperity , was lefs 
elevated with good fortune , than folicitous to im* 
prove it. The captured veflels contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. The foldiers encamped 
on the Eurymedon were ftill ignorant of the battle. 
Thefe circumftances inftantly fuggefted to the 
quick difeernment of Cimon a ftratagem for fur- 
prifing the Perfian camp , which was executed on the 
evening of the fame glorious day with unexampled 
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fuccefs. The prifoners were ftripped of their eaftern 1 
attire; the braveft of the Greeks condefcended to 
affume the tiara and fcyraitar, and thus difguifed, 
embarked in the Perfian fhips , and failed up 
the river Eurymedon with a favorab legale. The 
unfufpedling Barbarians received them with open 
arms into their camp , as their long - expected 
companions- But the Greeks had no fooner been 
admitted within the gates, than on a given fignal, 
at once drawing their fwords, they attacked, with 
the concert of difciplined valor, the defencelefs 
fecurity of their now aftonilhed and trembling 
adverfaries. Before the Perfians recovered from 
their furprife , Cimon had advanced to the tent of 
their general. Confternatiort and defpair feized this 
numerous but unwarlike hoft. The few who were 
leaft overcome by the impreffions of fear and 
amazement, betook themfelves to flight; a panic 
terror fufpended the powers of the reft; they 
remained, and fell, unarmed and unrefifting, by 
the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoil of the Barbarian camp rewarded 
the enterprife and celerity of the Greeks, who, 
loaded with wealth and glory, returned home 
during winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a 
tenth of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memor- 
able atchievements. A confiderable portion of the 
remainder was employed (as mentioned above) 
in ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. 
Agreeably to the Grecian cuftom, the general was 
entitled to a valuable lhare. Cimon received it 
a? a teftimony of the public efteem, and expended 
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it for the public ufe ; embelfifliihg his beloved 
native city with fhady walks, gardens, porticoes,; 
fchools of exercife , and other works of general 
pleafure and utility 

After thefe decifive vidories, the Greeks, headed 
by the Athenians , carried on the war during 
twenty-one years , rather for plunder than glory. 
The manifeft fuperiority which they enjoyed on all 
the eaftern Ihores of the Mediterranean, might have 
rendered their maritime allies fufficiently fecure. 
But the people of Athens , whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magnani- 
mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addrefs to perfuade their confederates 
that naval preparations and enterprifes were Hill 
as necelfary as ever. At length, however, moft of 
thofe fcattered iflands and Tea-ports , which followed 
the colors of Athens , grew weary of perpetual 
hoftilities, of which they fhared the toil and the 
danger, while their ambitious leaders alone reaped 
the advantage and theglory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undifturbed comforts of domeftic tranquil- 
lity. The Athenians availed themfelves of this 
difpofition, to engage fuch ftates as appeared moft 
backward in raifing their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound for perfonal 
fervice on Ihipboard, by an annual fupply of 
money, which might enable Athens continually 
to keep in readinefs a fleet of obfervation , to 

>' Idem, ibid, et Ncpos in Ciinon. et Thucydid, I. i. 
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watch and check the motions of the common 
enemy. This, at firft voluntary, contribution foon 
amounted to about an hundred thoufand pounds. 
It was gradually augmented; and, at length, raifed 
by Pericles to three times the original fum M ; an 
immenfe income, confidering that the proportional 
value of money to labor was then ten times higher 
than at prefeut ; and confidering alfo the very 
limited revenues of the greateft monarchs of anti- 
quity; fince, from all the various provinces of the 
Perfian empire, fcarcely four millions fterling entered 
the royal treafury 

In their eallern expeditions, the Greeks had an 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valor, 
from fomc Perfian garrifons, either dill continued, 
or again became, fubjedt to that empire. The ftrik- 
ing advantages “ of a delightful territory, four 
hundred miles in circumference , producing in 
great abundance wine, oil, with the moft delicious 
fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times 
on account of its rich mines of brafs , naturally 
tempted the ambition of an enterprifing nation. The 
conqueft of Cyprus was Hill farther recommended 
to the Athenians, as the fea-coaft had been peopled 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer, who 
built there a city called Salamis from the name of 

j • • 1 i 

** Thucydid. ibid, et Plut. in Pericl. 

,f Herodot. iii. 9 S. In modern times the precious metals have fo 
much increafed in quantity and diminished in Value, that in 1666 
the revenue of Hiudoftan amounted to thirty . two millions fterling. 

Strabo, p. 648. 
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his‘ native country ”, which, from the earlieft 
antiquity, had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of Cyprus had 
hitherto attained neither power nor fplendor; their 
fettlements had been fuccelTively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the great king; and they actually 
languifhed in a condition of the greateft debility 
Honor prompted the Athenians to relieve their 
diftreflfed brethren; intereft incited them to acquire 
pofleflion of a valuable ifland. With two hundred 
fhips of war they prepared to undertake this impor- 
tant enterprife, when an object dill more dazzling 
gave a new direction to their arms. 

Amidflthe troubles which attended the eftabliflr- 
ment of Artaxerxcs on the Pcrfian throne, the 
Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw 
themfelves from the yoke of a nation whofe tyranny 
they had long felt and lamented. A leader only 
was wanting to head the rebellion. This alfo was 
at length difeovered in Inarus, a bold Libyan chief, 
to whofe ftandard the malecontentsaffembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, 
expelled the garrifons, banifhed or put to death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and traverfing 
the kingdom without control or refiftance, every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde- 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious revolt 
of fhort-fighted Barbarians. Inarus maintained his 
conqueft with valor and policy; and in order to 

97 Ifocrat. in Evagor. 3> Ifccrat. ibid. 
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flrengthen his intereft by foreign alliance difpatched 
an embafly to Athens, craving the aftiftance of 
that victorious republic againft its moft odious 
and inveterate enemy J '. 

The negociation was fuccefsful; the Athenians 
burned with defire to fharc the fpoils of Pcrfia, and 
commanded the fliips, deftined for Cyprus, to fail to 
Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that kingdom, 
when a Perfiau army, of three hundred thoufand 
men , commanded by Achaemenes ,* encamped on 
the banks of the Nile. A battle fpeedily enfued, in 
which the infurgj^s obtained a complete victory, 
chiefly through tne valor and difcipline of their 
Grecian auxiliaries. *>e vanquilhed fought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis; that capital was in- 
verted ; and after becoming mafter of two divifions 
of the city, the Athenians pufhed with vigor the 
fiege of the third, called, from the color of its 
fortifications, the White Waif. Artaxerxes, mean- 
while, negledted no poflible effort, for breaking, or 
eluding, a tempeft, that threatened to difmember 
his dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftintftiorl 
Conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hoftility 
of rival rtates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was colleded, ftiil more numerous than the 
former, and intrnfted to Mcgabazus, the braveft' 
general in the Eaft. Such, at leaft, he was deemed 
by his countrymen ; yet we cannot perceive any 
Vary illuftrious merit in forcing the Greeks to raifc 
* « 

t . Tbu«y<lii. i; I. M UI#dot. 1. *1. p. 37^» ^ 
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the f;ege of Memphis , the foldiers being already 
worn out with the fatigues of hard fervice , and 
probably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diftant climate, 
extremely different from their own. 

Megabazus, however, had the glory of firft turn- 
ing againft the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
had run for many years fo ftrongly in their favor. 
They and the revolted Egyptians were now befieged, 
in their turn, in a fmall iQand of the Nile called 
Profopis, along the coaft of which the Athenians 
had anchored their fhips. By diverting the courfe 
of the river , Megabazus left tjMoi on dry land. 
This operation fo much confouiTOd the Egyptians, 
that. they immediately laid lown their arms: but 
their wonted magnanimity did not forfake the 
Greeks: with their own hands they fet fire to their 
fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer nothing 
unworthy of their former fame , determined, with 
one accord, to refill the affailants , and, although 
they could not exped vidory, to purchafe an 
honorable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by their 
countenance and refolution, and unwilling to expofe 
his men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, granted 
them a capitulation , and , what feems more extra- 
ordinary in a Perfian commander, allowed them 
to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to penetrate 
through Libya to the Grecian colonies in Cyrenaica, 
from which they hoped to be tranfported by fea to 
their native country. But the greater part perifhed 
through fatigue or difeafe in the inhofpitable deferts 
of Africa, and only a rniferable remnant of men,- 
whofe bravery deferved a better fate, revifited the 
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fhores of Greece. To complete the difafter, a 
reinforcement of fixty fliips, which the Athenians 
had fent to Egypt, was attacked furrounded, and 
totally deftroyed by the Phoenicians , near the 
fame fcene which had already proved fo fatal, but 
fo hbnorable, to their countrymen 4 \ 

Thefe repeated misfortunes, together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which wefhall fpeedily 
have occafion to defcribe, prevented the Athenians, 
during feven years, from reviving their defign againft 
Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at length 
intruded to Cimon , who enjoyed a profperous 
voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of Malos 
and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance , and the 
Angular humanity with which Cimon treated his 
prifoners , would have facilitated more important 
conquefts ; but the Phoenician and Cilician fleets 
had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely determined 
to attack them as they approached the ifland, 
rather than wait their arrival, his countrymen being 
fuperior to their enemies, ftill more in naval than 
in military prowefs. In the battle which foon 
followed, he took above an hundred galliesj the 
number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown ; 
the remainder fled to the coaft of Cilicia , in 
hopes of protection from the army of Megabazus, 
encamped in that province ; but that flow unwieldy 
body was unable to afford them any feafonable or 
effectual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them 
on fhore, totally deftroyed them , as well as the 

40 Ifocrat. de Pace et Panegyr. et Thucydid. et Diodor, ibid, 
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Perfian detachments ■who came to their fuccor», 
and returned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus. The 
Athenian general then prepared to form the fiege 
of Salamis, which, though defended by a numerous 
Perfian garrifon , and well provided with all the 
neceffaries of defence, mud have foon yielded to 
his (kill and valor , had not ficknefs , in coufequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual aftivity. 

Meanwhile Artaxerxes, who perceived that the 
acquifition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
it the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who bad 
been continually difappointed in expecting to pre- 
pare fleets and armies capable to contend with the : 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people, 
almoft on their r;wn terms. His ambafladors were 
favorably heard in the Athenian alfembly by thofe 
who were more folicitous about confirming their 
ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than ambi- 
tious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cimon, 
who invariably maintained the- contrary fyftem, was: 
now no more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions 41 : That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fbould be declared inde- 
pendent of the Perfian empire; that the armies of 
the great king fbould not approach within, three 
days journey of the- weflern coaft; and that no 
Perfian veffel fbould appear between the Cyanean - 
rocks and the Cheljdonian ifles., that ift, in tbe 
wide e-xtent of the iEgean aijd MediternaneWi feas,,. 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 



41 Thucyilii. Plutarch. Diortor. Jfocrat. etc. 
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Bofphorus and the fouthern promontory of Lycia. 
On fuch terms the Athenians and their allies ftipu- 
lated to withdraw their armament from Cyprus , 
and to abftain thenceforward from molelling the 
territories of the king of Perfia 4 \ Such was the 
conclufion of this memorable war, which, fince the 
burning of Sardis , the firft decifive ad of hoftility , 
had been carried on, with little intermiftion, during 
fifty-one years. The fame magnanimous republic, 
which firft ventured to oppofe the pretenfions of 
Perfia, didated to that haughty empire the moft 
humiliating conditions of peace; an important and 
illuftrious sera in Grecian hiftory, which was often 
celebrated with pompous panegyric during the de- 
clining ages of Athenian glory. 

Although , for reafons which will be explained 
hereafter, peace was alike necelfary to both parties, 
yet the reader, who feels a warm intereft in the 
caufe. of civilization and humanity, cannot but re- 
gret that , after difgracing the arms of Perfia , and 
breaking the power of Carthage, the Greeks had 
not combined in one powerful exertion , and ex- 
tended their vidories and their improvements over 
the ancient world; But the internal defects in hei' 
political conftitution , which Runted the growth of 
Greece, and prevented her manhood and maturity 
from correfponding to the blooming vigor of hef 
youth, rendered impoflible this moft defirable 
union, which, could it have taken place, would pro; 
bably have left little room for the tranfient con- 
quefts of Alexander, or the more permanent glory 

*• Ifocrat. Panegyr. 
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of the Roman arms. Inftead of thefe imagined 
trophies, the fubfequent hiftory of Greece prefents 
us with the melancholy pidure of inteftine difcord' 
During an hundred and eleven years , which 
elapfed between the glorious peace with Perfia, in 
which the Athenians , at the head of their allies » 
feemed for ever to have reprelfed the ambition of 
that afpiring power, and the fatal defeat at Chero- 
naea, in which the fame people, with their unfor- 
tunate auxiliaries, fubmitted to the valor and ac- 
tivity of Philip, Greece, with Ihort variations of 
domeftic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on 
bloody wars, and obtained deftrudive victories , in 
which her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
federacy, were the unhappy objeds of her inglori- 
ous triumph. Yet the tranfadions of this diftraded 
and miferable period, however immaterial in the 
hiftory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftill more inftrudive hiftory of human natu^p. A 
confederacy of foldiers and freemen , extending 
their dominion over ignorant favages , or effeminate 
Haves , muff continually exhibit the unequal combat 
of power, courage, and condud on the one fide, 
againft weaknefs , ignorance, and timidity on the 
other. But nmidft the domeftic diffenfions of 
Greece , the advantages of the contending parties 
were nicely balanced and accurately adjufted. 
Force was refilled by force, valor oppofed by 
valor, and art encountered or eluded by fimilar 
addrefs. The adive powers of man , excited by 
emulation , inflamed by oppofition , nourifhed by 
intereft, and at once ftrengthened and elevated by 
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a fenfe of perfonal honor and the hope of im- chap. 
mortal fame , operated in every diredion with xu. 
awakened energy , and were difplayed in the bolded 
exertions of the voice and arm. In every field 
where glory might be won, men recognifed the 
proper objeds of their ambition , and afpired to the 
highed honors of their kind; and although the 
prizes were often fmall, and the vidory always in- 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the combat- 
ants (great beyond example, and almod beyond 
belief) urnifh the mod intereding fpedacle that 
hidory can prefent to the rational wonder of pode- 
rity. 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and Ar- Sparta, 
gos , which had long rivalled Athens and each other, , I) h d ' b “ 1 ,’ )S> 
could not behold , without much diffatisfadion and hoftiie t» 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which al- Athens - 
ready eclipfed their fplendor, and might fome 
time endanger their fafety. The Spartans had par- 
ticular caufes of difguft. The immortal vidories 
of Cimon made them deeply regret that tfiey,'vrho 
had fiiared the fird and fevered toils of the war, 
had too hadily withdrawn from a field of adion 
that afforded fo many laurels.. They were pro- 
voked at being denied the command of the mari- 
* time allies, and not lefs offended at being over- 
reached by Themiftocles. All thefe reafons had 
determined them , above twenty years before the 
peace with Perfia, to make war on the Athenians, 
expeding to be feconded in this defign by the fears 
of the weak , and the jealoufy of the more power- 
ful, dates, on both fides the Corinthian idhmus. 

• 

* 
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But their aniraofity , before it broke out into adtion , 
was diverted by a calamity equally fudden and un- 
forefeen. In the year four hundred and fixty-nine 
before Chrift, Sparta was overwhelmed by an earth- 
quake 4 ’. Taygetus and the neighbouring moun- 
tains were fhakep to the foundation, and twenty thou- 
fand Lacedaemonian citizens or fubjeds perilhed 
in this dreadful difafter. But, amidft the ruins of 
Sparta, one dcfcription of men beheld the public 
misfortunes not only without horror, but with a 
fecret fatisfaclion. 

The opprelfed Spartan flaves, known by the ap- 
pellations of Helots and Meflenians, aflembled in 
crowds from the villages in which they were can- 
toned , and took meafures for delivering themfelves , 
during the cruelty of the elements, from the not 
lefs inexorable cruelty of their unfeeling tyrants. 
The prudent difpofitions of king Archidamus, who, 
forefeeing the revolt, had fummoned the citizens to 
arms, prevented them from getting immediate pof- 
feflion of the capital; but they rendered themfelves 
mailers of the ancient and llrong fortrefs Ithome, 
from which they continued many years to infefl 
the Lacedaemonian territories. The Spartans in 
vain exerted their utmoft endeavours to expel this 
dangerous inteftine enemy; and in the third year 
of the war (for this revolt is dignified in hiftory by 
the name of the Third Meffcnian War), they had 
recourfe to the Athenians , who, of all the Greeks, 
were deemed the moll fkilful in fieges. The Athe- 
nians, either not fufjiciently acquainted with the 

41 Thucyilid. 1. i. cap. c. et feqq. Diodor. 1. xi. cap. Ixiii. 
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fecret hoftility of Sparta, or willing to dilTemblc 
their knowledge of it , as they were then totally bent 
on other proje&s and enterprifes, fent them the 
required afliftance. The befiegers , however, met 
with fo little fuccefs , that the Spartans difmiffed 
their Athenian auxiliaries, on pretence indeed that 
their help was no longer neceflary ; but , in reality, 
from a fufpicion that they favored the intereft of 
the rebels; and, as they retained the troops of all 
the other allies, the Athenians were juftly provoked 
by this inftance of diftruft * 4 . Meanwhile the in- 
habitants of Rfa, who, forareafon that will be im- 
mediately explained , were highly incenfed againft 
Sparta , gave vigorous afliftance to the befieged. 

The place thus held out ten years ; many Tallies 
were made, feveral battles were fought with the 
fury that might be expeded ftom the cruelty of 
tyrants chaftifing the infolence of flaves. Both 
parties mufthave been reduced to extremity, fince 
the Helots and Meflcnians , though obliged to fur- 
render the place, obtained from the weaknefs, a 
condition which they would have vainly folicited 
from the mercy, of Sparta, “that they fhould be 
allowed , with their wives , children , and effects , to 
depart, unmolefted, from the Peloponnefus. ” The 
Athenians, deeply relenting the affront of fufpeded 
fidelity , determined to mortify the Spartans by 
kindly receiving thofe needy fugitives, whom they 
finally eftablilhed in Naupadus, a fea-port on the 
Griflean gulpb , which their arms had juftly wrefted 

44 Thucydid. 1. i. cap. ci* 
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from the Locri Ozobe ; a cruel and barbarous peo- 
ple, whofe favage manners and rapacity difgraced 
their Grecian extra&ion. The Helots and Meffe- 
nians repaid, by fignal gratitude , the humane pro- 
tection of Athens. During the long courfe of the 
Peloponnefian war, while their neighbours on every 
fide efpoufed the oppofite intereft, the inhabitants 
of Naupactus alone invariably exerted themfelves, 
with zeal and vigor , in defence of the declining 
power of their magnanimous confederate and an- 
cient benefadtor. 

The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
the Pifansagainft Sparta, dated beyond a century*’. 
That people had long contended with Elis , the 
capital of their province , for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en- 
abled the Elians & prevail in the conteft, who 
continued , without oppofition , todire&thatauguft 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequent ca- 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretenfions’*. Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
efpecially after the removal of the Helots and Mef- 
fenians , appear to have been alike feeble and un- 
fortunate. Pifa was taken, plundered, and fo tho- 
roughly demolilhed , that not a veil ige , and fcarce 
the name, remained. 

"With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
fare , the Elians executed a memorable undertaking ; 
having, in the courfe of ten years 47 , enlarged and 

4 * Paufanias, 1. vi. c. xxH. 44 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 545- 

47 Between the years 456 and 446 , A. C. 
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adorned the temple of Olympian Jupiter , and 
eredted the celebrated, ftatue of that divinity; a 
work which no fubfequent age could ever rival, 
and whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and 
fortified the popular fuperftition 4 \ This famous 
temple was of the Doric order, encircled with a 
colonnade, and built of the ftone of the country 
refembling Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
fixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety -five feet 
broad, and two hundred and thirty long: thus fall- 
ing fhort of the greateft modern temples in mag- 
nitude, as much as it excelled them in beauty and 
the richnefs of material. It was covered with Pen- 
telican marble, cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof Rood a gilded vafe ; in 
the middle a golden victory ; below which was a 
Ihield embofied with Medufa’s head , likewife of 
gold. Pelops and Oenomaus were reptefented , on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot -race be- 
fore very illuftrious fpedators , fince Jupiter him- 
felf was of the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae. The 
labors of Hercules diftinguifhcd the principal en- 
trance 4 '. 

After palling the brafs gates , you difcovered 
Iphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria ; from 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to 
the majeftic creation of Phidias the Athenian, 
which formed the principal ornament of the 

4< Aliquid receptr religion! ailjecifle fertur. PLIK. 

4 * Pauftn. in Eliac. p. 303 , ct feqq. 
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r. temple, and of Greece. The god was fitting on a 
throne, and being fixty feet high , touched the roof 
■with his head; and threatened, if he moved him- 
felf, to fhake in pieces that noble edifice , which, 
lofty and fpacious as it was , ftill appeared unworthy 
to contain him. This vaft coloffus was compofed 
of gold , taken in the fack of Pifa, and of ivory, 
then almoft as precious as gold, which was brought 
from the Eaft by Athenian merchantmen. The 
god had an enamelled crown of olive on his 
head , an image of victory in his right hand , a bur- 
niflied fceptre in his left. His robes and fandals 
were variegated with golden flowers and animals. 
The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaid x 
with precious ftones. The feet which fupported it, 
as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
with innumerable figures; among which you perceiv- 
ed the Theban children torn by fphynxes, together 
with Apollo and Diana fliooting the beautiful and 
once flouri filing family of Niobe. Upon the molt 
confpicuous part of the throne which met the eye 
in entering, you beheld eight Hatties, reprefenting 
the gymnaftic exercifes ; and the beautiful figure , 
whofe head was encircled with a wreath , refembled' 
young Pantarces , the favorite fcholar of Phidias , 
who, in the contcft of the boys, had recently gained 
the Olympic prize. Befides the four feet, men- 
tioned above , the throne was fupported by font 
pillars , placed between them , and painted by Pa- 
naenus, the. brother of Phidias. There that ad- 
mirable artift had delineated the Hefperides guard- 
ing the golden apples; Atlas painfully fuftainhig 
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the hea^ns , with Hercules ready to aflift him ; 
Salamine with naval ornaments in her hand ; and 
Achilles fupporting the beafftiful expiring Penthe- 
filea. 

It would be tedious to ffefcribe the remaining 
ornaments of this celebrated ftatue, and ftill more 
of the facred edifice itfelf : yet the temple of Olym- 
pia was much inferior in fize to that of Ceres and 
Froferpine , at Eleufis, in Attica. The latter was 
built by ICtinus, the contemporary and rival of 
Phidias ; and fufficiently capacious ( could we be- 
lieve the exaggerations of travellers) to contain 
thirty thoufand perfons **. This edifice was alfo 
of the Doric order ; that of Diana at Ephefus , and 
of Apollo at Miletus, were both of the Ionic; and 
the celebrated temple of Jupiter at Athens, begun 
by Pififtratus , and enlarged by Pericles , was finiflted 
in the Corinthian ftyle, by Antiochus Epiphancs, 
king of Syria. Thefe four temples were the rich- 
eft and moft beautiful in the world , and long re- 
garded as models of the three Grecian orders of 
architecture **. 

While the earthquake and the fervile war con- 
fined within a domeftic fphere the activity of Sparta, 
Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloponnefus, 
and long the moft confiderable principality in that 
peninfula, underwent fuch revolutions and misfor- 
tunes , as left her neither inclination nor power to 
oppofe the Athenian greatnefs. Ever rivals and 
enemies of Sparta , the Argives had jealoufiy 

" Strabo, l. ix. j. 3Stf. . 11 Vitnmtia,, 1. vii 
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declined the danger and glory of the Perfum war , to 
the fuccefs of which their adverfaries had fo emi- 
nently contributed. *This ungenerous dereliction 
paded not unpuniflied. As deferters of the com- 
mon caufe , the Argjfves incurred the hatred and 
contempt of their public-fpirited neighbours. My- 
cenae, once the proud refidence of royal Agamem- 
non, Epidaurus, and Trcezene, which formed re- 
fpedively the greatefl ftrength and ornament of 
the Argive territory, threw off the yoke of a capi- 
tal , whofe folly or bnfenefe rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon , Nauplia, Heliaea , and 
other towns of lefs note , which were fcattered at 
fmall diftances over the face of that delightful pro- 
vince, obeyed the fummons to liberty, and affumed 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magiftrates of Argos) 
Hrengthened thcmfelves by foreign alliance, and con- 
tinued thenceforth to difdain the authority of their 
ancient metropolis and fovereign. At the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnefian war, they formed 
a refpedable portion of the Lacedaemonian confe- 
deracy ; while Argos alone , of all the cities in the 
Peloponnefus , openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. v 

The ancient city of Mycenae , which had firft 
founded the trumpet of fedition , was the only vidim 
of Argive refentment. The Argives feized a fa- 
vorable opportunity , while the allies and adherents 
of Mycenae were occupied with their domeftic 
concerns, to lead their whole forces againft the 
place ; and having taken it by ftorm , they 

decimated 
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decimated the inhabitants, and demolilhed not only 
the walls, but the town 11 itfelf, which was never 
afterwards rebuilt. 

The defultory tranfadlions of fo many ftates and 
cities as compofed the name and nation of Greece, 
mull appear a continual maze of perplexity and con- 
fufion, unlefs we carefully follow the threads which 
fhould dired us in this intricate, yet not inextrica- 
ble , labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply ourfelves 
to inveftigate the hidden caufes of events, and to 
trace revolutions to their fource, we fhall be fur- 
prifed by the agreeable difcovery , that the hiftory 
of this celebrated people is not entirely that mafs 
of diforder which it appears on a fuperficial furvey. 
The fame caufes which reprefled the adivity , and 
humbled the pride of Argos , operated alike fatally 
bn Thebes , thefecond republic beyond the ifthmus, 
and the only one that ever afpired to rival the 
power of Athens. The Thebans, forfimilar, or 
more odious reafons , than thofe which had re- 
ftrained the Argives, had alfo with-held their affift- 
ance in the Perfian war; and by this mean felfifh- 
nefs or treachery had juftly provoked the indigna- 
tion of the fubordinate cities of Bceotia. Not only 
Thefpiae and Platuea , which had ever borne with 
impatience the Theban yoke, but the fea-ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, andLarymna; Afchra, the be- 
loved habitation of old Hefiod ; Coronea , over- 
fhadowed by mount Helicon , a favorite feat of 
the Mufes ; Labadea , famous for its oracle of 



11 Diodor. 1. xi. f. 276. 
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Trophonius; Delium and Alalkomene, refpedively 
facred to Apollo and Minerva , together with Lcuc- 
tra and Chtcronea, the deftined fcenes of immortal 
vidories ; all thefe cities fucceirively rejeded the 
jurifdidion and fovereignty of Thebes , which , 
during the invafion of Xerxes, had fo fhamefully 
betrayed the common intereft and glory of the 
nation 

During feveral years , the Thebans patiently 
yielded to a ftorm, which they found it impoffible 
to refill. But when the Spartans began to breathe 
after the recovery of ithome, and had made a fuc- 
cefsful expedition againft the Phocians, in defence 
of their kinfmen in Doris , the Thebans warmly 
folicited them to take part in their domeftic quar- 
rels , and to enable them to regain their afcendant 
in Bceotia; with alfurance that they would employ 
-the firft moments of returning vigor to oppofe 
the growing pretenfions of th$ Athenians. This 
propofal was accepted , not only by the refcntment, 
but by the policy, of the Spartan fenate, who per- 
ceived, that it equally concerned their intereft , that 
the neighbouring city of Argos Ihould lofe her jurif- 
didion over Argolis ; and that Thebes , the neigh- 
bour and rival of Athens, fliould recover her au- 
thority in Bceotia. 

They were applying themfclves with vigor and 
fuccefs to effed this filutary purpofe, when the 
adive vigilance of Athens difpatched an army, 
fifteen tlioufand ftrong, to maintain the independence 

51 DRd.u n l. xi. j. SS3, ct feqq. ct Thutydid. 1. i. j>. - 73 ; 
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of Bceotia. The valor and conduct of Myronides , 
the Athenian general , obtained a dccifive vi&ory 
near the walls of Tanagra , one of the few places 
in the province which had preferved its fidelity 
to the capital. This memorable battle , which 
no ancient writer -has thought proper to deferibe, 
although it is compared to the glorious trophies of 
Marathon and Plataea’ 4 , confirmed the liberty of 
Boeotia ; nor could the Thebans , notwithftanding 
their partial fuccefs againll feveral of the revolted 
cities, recover their authority in that province, 'un- 
til , about fourfeore years afterwards , they emerged 
into hidden fplendor under the condutfl of their 
heroic Epaminondas. 

The ambitious policy of Pericles , which will be 
fully explained in the fequel , was eager to profit 
by every favorable turn of fortune. He took care 
to place Athenian garrifons in feveral Boeotian for- 
trefies ; he made the neighbouring republics of 
Corinth and Megara feel and acknowledge the fu- 
periority of Athens ; and after fending Tolmidas, 
a commander endued rather with an impetuous than 
well regulated courage, to ravage the coaft of the 
Peloponnefus , ha failed thither next year in perfon , 
and made the Lacedxmonians and their allies 
deeply regret, that they had toofoon difeovered their 
animofijy againll a republic, alike capable to pro- 
tect its friends and take vengeance on its enemies. 
The meafures of this daring leader were actually 
uncontrolled by any oppofition , fince his eloquence 
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chat, had prevailed over the innocence and merit of Ci- 
XII. tnon , and procured the hanifhment of that illuftri- 
Ous commander. But Cimon was recalled in two 
years ; and his return was finalized by a fufpenfion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote , as he was ambitious to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. This treaty, how- 
A. c. 447 . ever, was foon broke; but an ill -concerted and 
unfortunate enterprife againft Thebes (difapproved 
by Pericles himfelf), in which the ralh Tolmidas 
loft' his army and his life , made the Athenians 
again liften to terms of accommodation. They 
A. C.44S. agreed to withdraw their garrifons from Bceotia ; 

to difavow all pretenfions againft Corinth and Me- 
gara, pretenfions which had no other effe<ft than to 
exafperate thofc little republics againft their ufurp- 
ing neighbour ; and , on complying with thefe con- 
ditions, the Athenians recovered their citizens made 
captive in Bceotia, through the mifeondud of Tol- 
midas ", 

The truce This was the famous truce of thirty years, con- • 
of thirty eluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 
oiymp. ponnefian war. The former treaty had been li- 
lxxxiii. 4. mited to a much Ihorter period ; for it is worthy 
A. c. 445. 0 f obfervation , that even in their agreements of 
peace, the Greeks difeovered that perpetual pro- 
penfity to war , which was the unhappy effed of 
their political inftitutions 

Motives Af The terms of this accommodation , feemingly 
the a the- j c f avora bl e to the intereft of Athens, were 

nans tor > 

granting it f>iodor. 1 . xii. p. 293 * Tbucydid. I. I. p. 71, et fequ. 

?• Idem. p. 74. 
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ditdated , however , rather by the ambition than 
the equity of that republic ; a conclufion that evi- 
dently refults from examining the third feries of 
events, which (as obferved above) completes the 
hidory of this memorable period. Amidd the 
foreign expeditions of Cimon , and the doroedic 
difTenfions of Greece , the Athenian arms and po- 
licy had been gradually , during thirty years, edab- 
lilhing the fovereignty of the republic over her 
didant colonies and confederates. This bold un- 
dertaking was finally accoroplilhed by Pericles, 
whofe character contributed, more than that of any 
one man , to the glory and greatnefc , as well as to 
the calamities and ruin of his country. 

His father Xanthippus , who gained the illudri- 
ous vidtory atMycale, rejoiced in a fon endued with 
the bappied natural talents, and an innate love of 
glory. His youth was intruded to the learned 
and virtuous Damon , who concealed , under the 
uninvidious title of mailer of rhetoric , the art of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the firft rank in the republic, as well as of adorn-’ 
ing him with the accomplilhments mod necefiary 
to attain it. From Aridagoras of Clazomene, de- 
nominated the philofopher of mind , on account of 
his continual folicitude to confirm the mod import- 
ant and mod pleafing of all do&rines , that a be- 
nevolent intelligence prefides over the operations 
of nature , and the events of human life, Pericles 
early learned to control the temped of youthful 
paffions , which fo often blad the promifing hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an unlhaken condancy in 

a 3 
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all the viciflltudes of fortune , fince all are the 
varied difpenfations of the fame wife providence; 
and to trample, with generous contempt, on the 
groveling fuperdition of the vulgar. Thus quali- 
fied by nature and education, he foon difplayed , in 
the Athenian affembly , an eloquence, nourifhed 
by the copious fpring of philofophy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his character. His 
fpeeches confided not in the unpremeditated effu- 
fions of a temporary enthufiafm ; he was the fird of 
his countrymen who, before pronouncing his dif- 
courfcs, committed them to writing” : they were 
fludied and compofed with the mod laborious and 
patient care ; and being poliflied by repeated 
touches of corredting art , they rofe in admiration , 
in proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criticifm ; and acquired the 
epithet of Olympian , to exprefs that permament 
and deady ludre which they reflected 

But the fuperior talents of Pericles , which , in a 
well-regulated government, would have increafcd 
his influence, had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me- 
mory of the olded citizens faithfully recollected, 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
lieved , that the figure, the countenance, and the 
voice , of the young orator , Arongly rcfembled thofe 
of the ambitious and artful Pifidratus, whofe fpe- 
cious virtues had fubverted. the liberty of his coun- 
try. The alarmed jealoufy of freedom, which often 

Suict^s. Ptut. in Pericl. , 
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deftroyed , in an hour , the authority edablifhed 
flowiy, and with much labor, during many meri- 
torious years , might be tempted to punilh the 
imagined tyranny of Pericles ; who , to efcape the 
difgrace of the odracifm , fhunned the dangerous 
admiration of the affembly. 

The a&ive vigor of his mind, thus withdrawn 
from politics, was totally directed to war; and his_ 
abilities, alike fitted to excel in every honorable 
purfuit, and gradually opening with every occafion 
to difplay. them , carried off the palm of military 
renown from the mod iiludrious captains of the 
age. Cimon alone furpafied him in the object of 
his vidories gained over Barbarians; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valor and condud. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honors. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arif- 
ti'des ,■ regarded, like that great man, a moderate 
ariftocracy , as the government mod conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
warmly maintained by Pericles , who found ail 
odentatious admiration of democracy the bed ex- 
pedient for removing the prejudice excited again ft 
him, by his refemblance to Pififlratus , ofafpiring, 
or at lead of being capable to afpire, at royal 
power. On every occafion he defended the privi- 
leges of the people againd the prctenfions of the- 
rich and noble ; he embraced not only the inte-. 
reds, but adopted the capricious paflions, of the 
multitude; cherifliing their prefumption , flatter- 
ing their vanity, indulging their rapacity, gratifying 

U4 
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their tafte for pleafure without expenfe , and 
fomenting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid ariftocracy, were pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to their refentroent. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired 
with the views and meafures of Pericles , fince the 
glory and wealth acquired in the Perfian war , pro- 
cured not only allies and power to the ftate , but in- 
duftry and independence to the populace. The 
fon of Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 
which ran fo ftrongly in favor of both , when he 
maintained , that the citizens of Athens were entitled 
to enjoy equal advantages at home, to challenge n 
juft pre-eminence in Greece , and to affume a le- 
gal dominion over their diftant colonies and con- 
federates. 

Thefe unfortunate communities had unwarily 
forged their own chains , when they confented to> 
raife an annual fubfidy to maintain the guardian < 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
temporary benevolence would be foon converted 
into a perpetual tribute, fince, in proportion as 
they became unaccuftomed to war, they laid them- 
felves at the mercy of that republic , to which they 
had tamely intruded the care of their defence. 
When the rigorous exadtions of Athens fpeedily 
warned them of their error , the wide intervals at 
which they were feparated from each other , ren- 
dered it impoffible for them to afford mutual affift- 
ance , and to adt with united vigor.' Naxos , 
Thafos, iEgina, Euboea, Samos, and other iflands 
or cities of lefs importance , boldly ftruggled to 
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repel nfurpation ; but fighting fingly , were fuc- 
ceffively fubdued ; while new, and more grievous, 
burdens were cruelly impofed on them. The lead 
patient again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, and 
taking arms to refill oppreffion, were treated with 
the feverity due to unprovoked fedition. The pu- 
nifliment inflided on them was uniformly rigorous. 
They were compelled to deliver up*he authors of 
the revolt , to furrender their {hipping, to demo- 
li(h their walls , or receive an Athenian garrifon , to 
pay the expenfes of the war, and give hodagesfor 
their future obedience It is not the bufinefs of 
general hidory to defcribe more minutely theevent9 
of this focial war, which was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finifhed in the courfe of thirty years* 
with every fuccefs the mod prefumptuous ambition 
of Athens could either exped or defire. Samos, 
the capital of the ifland of that name , made the 
mod vigorous refidance; but at length furrendcred 
to Pericles , after a fiege of nine months , in the 
ninth year before the war of Peloponnefus **. 

Hidorians, partial or credulous, have handed 
down fome atrocious cruelties committed after the 
taking of Samos, which may be confidently rejeded 
as fidions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who 
though he approved and animated the afpiring ge- 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
he could judify , by rcafons of date , its mod ambi- 
tious ufurpations , uniformly fhowed himfelf inca- 

5 * Thucydid. tt Diodor. loc. Citat. 

*• Thucydjd. 1. i. p. 7t. 
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pable of any deliberate wickednefs. It may be 
obferved, however, that as the moderate peace with 
Sparta had been concluded chiefly with a view to 
allow the Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
tention to the affairs of their tributaries , the feve- 
rities exercifed over thffe unfortunate ftates were, 
in confequence of that event, rather increafed than 
mitigated. Athenian magiftrates and garrifons 
•were fent to govern and command them. * T hey 
were burdened -with new impofitions, and diflio- 
nored by new badges of fervitude. The lands , 
which the labor of their anceftors had cultivated > 
were feized and appropriated by ftrangers, who 
claimed the diftindion of Athenian colonies ; and 
all thefe once independent and flourifhing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
contefts, their domeftic differences, and even their 
private litigations , to the cognifance and decifion 
of Athenian affemblies and tribunals*'. By draw- 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
in the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fum of near two millions fter- 
ling‘\ His vigilance feafonably difplayed the ter- 
rors of the Athenian navy before the moft diftant 
enemies or allies of the republic ; by alternate 
pliancy andfirmnefs, by fucceffive promifes, bribes, 
and threats, he reprelfed the jealous hoftility of 
neighbouring powers; and while his ambition and 
magnificence fortified and adorned the capital with. 

41 Ifocrat. de Pace; et Xenopli. de Repub. A then. 

61 Thucyd. Uiodor. Ilocrat. PJut. etc. 
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external ftrength and fplendor , they alfo laid the chap. 
foundations of thofe internal diforders, which ren- xil. 
dered his long adminiftration glorious for his con- 
temporaries, fatal to the fucceeding generation, and 
ever memorable with pofterity. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Jranfition to the internal State of Athene. — La-ms 
of Draco — Solon — Pififiratus — Clijibenes — Arif- 
tides — Pericles. — Final Settlement of the Athe- 
nian Government. — View of the Athenian Em- 
pire. — The combined. Ejfecl of external Profperity 
and democratic Government on Manners — Arts 

— Luxury. — Hijiory of Grecian Literature and 
Pbilofopby. — Singular Contraji and l alance of 
Virtues and Vices. — The fublime Pbilofopby of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates. — The unprincipled Cap • 
tioufnefs of the Sophifts. — The moral Tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides. — Tbe licentious Buf- 
foonery of Ariftopbanes. — The imitative Arts em- 
ployed to tbe nobleft Purpofes — and abufed to the 
rnofl infamous. — Magnificence of public Fejiivals. 

— Simplicity in private Life. — Modejl Rejerve of 
Athenian Women. — Voluptuoufnefs , Impudence, 
and Artifices of the School of Afpajia. 

THE taking of Samos clofed the long feries 
of Athenian conquefts. During the nine fubfe- 
quent years , that once fortunate people enjoyed 
and abufed the bleflings of peace and profperity. 
Their oftentatious difplay of power increafed 
the envy and terror of Greeks and Barbarians, 
and excited the obftinate and bloody war of 
twenty-feven years, during which the force of the 
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\vhole Grecian nation was exerted to demolilh or 
uphold the (lately edifice of empire that had been 
reared by the ambitious patriotifm of Pericles. 
Aflifted by feeble or reludlant allies , Athens long 
ftruggled againft the combined ftrength of Pelo- 
ponnefus , Bceotia, Maced on , Sicily, and Perfia; 
and our curiofity muft defervedly be attraded to- 
wards the internal refources and moral condition of 
a people , who , with few natural advantages, could 
make fuch memorable and pertinacious efforts , and 
who, amidft the din of arms, dill cultivating and 
improving their favorite arts , produced thofe im- 
mortal monuments of tafte and genius, which, fur- 
viving the deftrudion of their walls , navy , and 
harbours, have ever attelled the glory of Athens, 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind , the fcience of government 
and laws, which gives fecurity to all other fciences, 
merits the firft place in our attention; nor, at this 
diflance of time, will the enlightened reader con- 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated 1 into the Roman 

1 The Romani Tent deputies to Athens , to obtain a copy of 
Solon’s laws, four hundred and fifty -four years before Chrift. The 
benefits derived from thefe falutary inflittitions were gratefully 
acknowledged by the liberal candor of a people , who knew bow to 
appreciate the merit of enemies and fnbjects. Hear the language of 
Tliny (I. viii. ep. 24.) to Maximns, who in the reign of Trajan was 
appointed governor of tbe province of Achaia, or Greece : “ Re- 
member that you go to a country where letters, politenefs , and 
agriculture itftlf ' if we believe common report), were invented.... 
Revere the gods and heroes . the ancient virtue and glory of the 
nation. Refpect eve* its fables and its vanity; remembering that from 
Greece we derived our laws. The tight Of conqueft , indeed , hath 
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jurifprudence about the middle of the fifth century- 
before Chrift , ferved, after an interval of above 
fixteen hundred years , to abolifh the barbarous 
pradices of the Gothic nations , and to introduce 
juftice, fecurity , and refinement, among the mo- 
dern inhabitants of Europe \ 

The admirable inftitutions of the heroic ages 
were built on religion ; which , as we have fully 

enabled us to impofe our laws on the Greeks ; but that people had 
firft given us their laws , at our folicitation , and when they had 
nothing to fear from the power of our arms. It would be inhuman 
and barbarous to deprive them of the fniall remnant of liberty which 
they ftill poflefs. ” 

3 Juftiiiian's Pandects , it is well known , were difeovered at 
Amalfi, in Italy, A. D. 1130. In lefs than half a century afterwards , 
the civil law was ftudied and underftood in all the great provinces 
of Europe; and this ftudy (as Mr. Hume obferves. Reign of Richard 
the Third) tended to sharpen the wits of men, to give folidity to 
their judgment , to improve their tafte , and to abolish the barbarous 
jurifprudence which univerfally prevailed among the Gothic nations. 
'To this law we owe the abolition of the mode of proof by the ordeal, 
the corfnet, the duel , and other methods equally ridiculous and 
abfurd. Pecuniary commutations ceafed to be admitted for crimes; 
private revenge was no longer authorized by the magiftrate ; and the 
community was made to feel its intereft in maintaining the rights, 
and avenging the wrongs, of all its members. See more in the admira- 
ble difeourfe annexed to the Reign of Richard the Third. I shall add 
but one ubfervation , in. Mr. Hume’s own words: “ The fenftble utility 
of the Roman law, both to public and private intereft, recommended 
the ftudy of it, at a time when the more exalted and fpeculatlve 
fciences carried no charms with them; and thus the lalt branch of 
ancient literature which remained uncorvupted , was happily the firlt 
tranfmitted to the modern world: for it is remarkable, that in the 
-decline of Roman learning , when the philoTophers were univerfally 
infected with fuperftition and fophiftry , und the poets and hiftorians 
with barbarifm, the lawyers, who, in other countries, are feldom 
models of feience-or politenefs, were yet able, by the conftant f.udy 
and cloft imitation of their prerieceflors, to maihtain the fame good 
‘fenfe in their dtciiipns and reafouings , and the fame purity in their 
language and exprsflion. ” Hume’s Hift. 4th vol. 8vo, p. 308. 
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explained above, afcertained and enforced the rights 
and obligations of public and private life. But the 
abufed authority of priells and oracles, and the na- 
tural depravity of man, ever folicitous to obtain the 
partial favor of his heavenly protedors on eafier 
terms than the* faithful difeharge of his duty, gra- 
dually fevered, by fraud or violence, the natural 
and mod falutary union between religion and mo- 
rality ; in confequence of which reparation , the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperdition , 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufnefs, or ftiffened 
into pedantry. The driking comparifon, or rather 
contrail, between the genius and charader, the vir- 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioufly deferibed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo much to 
the advantage of the earlier period, mull, in the 
progrefs of this difeourfe, naturally prefent itfelf to 
the reflection of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the cleared point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the poet and the 
legiflator. 

The very impeded legiflation erf Draco ’ , who 
flouriflied ’thirty years before Solon + , proved that 
the Athenians felt the want of a fcience, which they 
knew not how to acquire or cultivate. The au- 
dere gravity of that magiflrate feems to have im- 
pofed on the eafy credulity of the multitude; for 
• his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy of 

the important ortice with which he was intruded. 

- ** 

* Suidas in vocc Draco. Pollux, 1. viii. c. vi. » * - 

4 Meurfius, Solon. 
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He gave laws , which , according to the lively eX- 
preflion of an orator , feemed to be written ' , not 
with ink, but with blood; fince death or banilh- 
ment \yere his ordinary penalties for the moft tri- 
vial offences, as well as for the moft dangerous 
crimes: and he juftified this rigor, by abfurdly 

obferving, that the fmalleft diforders deferved death, 
and no feverer puniflunent could be inflicted on the 
greateft. The laws of Draco , therefore , tended 
only to increafe the evils which they were defigned 
to remedy * ; and no people ever prefented a feene 
of greater confufion and mifery , than did the un- 
happy Athenians, when the abilities and virtues of 
Solon were feafonably called to their relief. 

In relating the general revolutions of Greece, we 
had occafion to deferibe the important fervices, 
and illuftrious merit, of this extraordinary man^ 
whofe difintereftednefs , patriotifm, and humanity, 
equalled his military conduCl and fuccefs. His 
royal extraction (for he fprang from the race of the 
Codridx), his experienced abilities, above all, his 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out for 
the nobleft and moft fublime employment of hu- 
manity, that of regulating the laws and govern- 
ment of a free people. Such , at leaft , the Athe- 
nians may be confidered , when their unanimous 
fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolute umpire of 
their whole conftitution and policy ; although, prior 

' The orator Demaites , of whom more hereafter. The obfervation 
has been always repeated in fpealting of Draco . though his laws were 
certainly written neither with blood nor ink. Even thofc of Solon 
twere only engraved on tables kept in the citadel. 

* Ariftot. de Civ. 1. ii. et Plut. in Solon. 

to 
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to this period, they fuffered the combined evils of £ if a p» 
anarchy and oppreffion 7 ; The magiftrates plun- xm. 
dered the treafury and the temples; and often be- 
trayed , for bribes , the interefts of their country. 

The rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor con- 
tinually alarmed the fafety of the rich. The ra- 
pacity of creditors knew no bounds. They com- 
pelled the infolvent debtors to cultivate tlieir lands* 
like cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafts of bur- 
den; and to transfer to them their fons and daugh- 
ters , whom they exported as Haves to foreign > 

countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity , boafts of 
having recovered and reftorcd to their native rights 
many of thofe unhappy men, whofe fentiments had 
been debafed , and language corrupted , by the in- ' 

famy of Barbarian fervitude The Wretched po- 
pulace, deriving courage from defpair, had deter- 
mined no longer to fubmit to fuch multiplied 
rigors; and before the wifdom of the lawgiver 
interpofed, they had taken the refolution to eleif 
tmd follow fome Warlike leader , -to attack and but- 
cher their oppreffors, to eflablifh an equal partition 
of lands, and to inflitute a ne>V form of govern- 
ment '. But the numerous clients and retainers, who* 
in a country little acquainted with arts and manu- 
factures, depended on the wealthy proprietors of 
the lands and mines of Attica, muft have rendered 
this undertaking alike dangerous to both parties ; fo 
that both became willing rather to fubmit their dif- 
ferences to law, than to decide them by the fword. 

7 Fragm. Solonis apud. Demoftb. p. 234* edit. Wol* 

* Idem, ibid. 9 Plus, in Solon. 

Vol. 11. k 
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The impartiality of Solon merited the unlimited 
confidence of his country. He maintained the 
ancient divifion of property , but aboliflied debts. 
He eftablilhed the rate of intereft at 12 per cent, 
at which it afterwards remained; but forbade, that 
the infolvent debtor fhould become the flave of his 
creditor, or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thefe preliminary regulations , 
which feemed, immediately neceffary to the public 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an impartial and 
fteady hand, to new- model the government " ; 
on this generous, but equitable principle, that the 
few ought not , as hitherto , to command , and the 
many to obey; but that the coliedive body of the 
people, legally convened in a national affembly, 
were entitled to decide , by a plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contrad 
tor diffolve alliances with foreign ftates ; to enjoy 

xe The moil correct information concerning the ancient republic 
Of Athens, and the law* of Solon, is contained in Ariftot. Fragm. de 
Civit. Atben. and in various parts of his fecund, fourth, and fixth 
books of Politics. 2. In Ifocrat. Areopagit- Panathen. et Panegyr. 
And 3. In Plut. in Vit. Solon. Xenophon’s Treatife concerning the 
Athenian republic relates to later times, when many corruptions had 
crept in, as will be afterwards explained. It is remarkable, that 
Polybius, 1. vi. has confounded the moderate inftitutions of Soloa 
with the democratical licentioufnefs and tyranny introduced by Pericles 
and his fuccefTors in the adminiftration. The palpable errors of fo 
judicious an author prove how little accurate knowledge the Greeks 
pofieffed on the fubject of their own hiftory ; and how impoilible it is 
for a modern writer, who blindly follows fuch guides , not to fall 
into innumerable errors and contradictions. The treatife of Ariftotle 
(deCivitate) above* mentioned, deferves particular attention from 
thofe who write or ftudy the hiftory of republics. In it we fee the 
germ , and often more than the germ , of the political works of Ma* 
chiavel, which Montefquieu has fo often copied, without once ae. 
knowledging his obligation. 
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all the branches of Iegiflative or fovereign power"; 
and to elect , approve , and judge the magiftrates 
or minifters intruded, for a limited time, with the 
executive authority. 

In the a&ual date of mod countries of Europe* 
fuch a form of government, as only takes place in 
fome fmall cantons of Switzerland , would be at- 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too much from their private affairs. But 
in ancient Greece, and particularly in Attica, the 
flaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen "j and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one-half were entitled to any fhare 
in the fovereignty. Strangers, and all thofe who 
could not afcertain their Athenian defcent, both ia 
the male and female line, were totally excluded 
from the affembly and courts of judice. The re- 
gulations of Solon marked the utmod attention to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
uncorrupted; nor could any foreigner, whatever 
merit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the rank of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profelTed the knowledge of fome 
highly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both cafes, 

" The election contained * mixture of chance, fince thofe who 
were named by the people call lots to decide on whom the office 
should be conferred. The fame practice prevails in chuGng the. 
fenators of the republic of Berne. But Solon enacted , that the 
fortunate candidate should undergo what is called u probation ; his 
character and merits were thus expofed to a fecond examination t and 
itfeemed fcarcely poffible, after this fevere fcrminy , that any man 
should attain power, who was altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

See nty Introductory Uifcourfe to the Orations of Lylias and 

# crates, f. 5, et fej^. 
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« H A r.'had been chofen by ballot, in a full aflembly of fi* 
XIII. thoufand Athenians. Thefe circumftances ( efpe- 
ciallyas the Athenian people were ufually convened 
only four times in thirty-five days) prevented their 
aflemblies from being either fo inconvenient and 
burdenfome , or fo numerous and tumultuary, as 
might at firft fight be fuppofed. Yet their numbers, 
and ftill more their ilnpetuofity and ignorance, muft 
have proved inconfiftent with good government, if 
Solon had not fecured the veffel of the republic 
from the waves of popular frenzy, by the two firm 
anchors of the Senate and the Areopagus; tribunals 
originally of great dignity and of very extenfive 
power i into which men of a certain defcription 
only could be received as members. 

Hi* divi- Solon divided the Athenians into four clafles, 
lion of the according to the produce of their eftates. The 
ciuient. firft clafs confifted of thofe whofe lands annually 
yielded five hundred meafures of liquid , as Well as 
dry commodities ; and the minimum of whofe 
yearly income may be calculated at fixty pounds 
fterling; which is equivalent, if we eftimate the 
relative value of money by the price of labor , 
and of the things moft neceffary to life, to about fix 
hundred pounds fterling in the prefent age **. The 
fecond clafs confifted of thofe whofe eftates pro* 
duced three hundred meafures; the third, of thofe . 
Whofe eftates produced two hundred; the fourth, 
and by far the moft numerous clafs of Athenians, 
either poftefTed no landed property, or at leaft en- 
joyed not a revenue in land equal to twenty -four 

• 21 See Introduction to Lyfias, etc. p. 14s m 
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pounds fterling, or, agreeably to the above pro- 
portion , two hundred and forty pounds of our 
prefent currency. 

All ranks of citizens were alike admitted to vote 
in the public affembly, and to judge in the courts 
of juftice; whether civil or criminal, which were 
properly fo many committees of the affembly 
But the three firft ciaffes were exclufively entitled 
to fit in the fenate, to decide in the Areopagus, or 
to hold any other office of magiftracy. To thefe 
dignities they were eledted by the free fuffrages of 
the people , to whom they were accountable for 
their adminiftration, and by whom they might be 
punifhed for malverfation or negligence, although 
they derived no emolument from the diligent dis- 
charge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eighty-fix 
years after its inftitution , was augmented to five 
hundred by Clilthenes, enjoyed the important prero- 
gatives of convoking the popular affembly; of pre- 
vioufly examining all matters before they came to 
be decided by the people, which gal^e them a ne* 
gative before debate in all public refolutions; and 
of making laws which had force during a year, 
without requiring the confent of the populace. Be- 
fides this general fuperintendence and authority, 

14 In my Introductory Difcourfes to the Orations of Lyfias, eto. 

I had occafion to explain the nature of the Athenian tribunals. Since 
the publication of that work, the fame fubject , and particularly the 
form of civil procefs , has been accurately explained by Sir William 
Jones, in his DifTertations annexed to the trandation of Ifeus. Mr. 
Pettingal’s learned work upon the ufe and praotice of juries among 
the ancients, lately fell into my hands. Wherein my ideas and hi 
dift'er, will eafily appear from the text , and needs not be pointed oua. 
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the fenate was exclufively invcfted with many par* 
ticular branches of the executive power. The pre- 
fident of that council had the cuftody of the public 
archives and treafury. The fenate alone built Hi ips ; 
equipped fleets and armies ; feized and confined 
flate-criminals ; examined and punilhed feveral of- 
fences , which were not exprefsly forbidden by any 
pofitive law. The weight of fuch a council, which 
affembled every day, except feftivals, infufed a 
large mixture of ariftocracy into the Athenian con* 
ftitution. This, as we fhall immediately explain, 
■was ftill farther increafed by the authority of the 
Areopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
it was held; a hill facred to Mars, adjoining to 
the citadel. 

The principal magiftrates in Athens were the 
nine "archons, the firft of whom gave his name to 
the year, and prefided in the civil courts of juftice, 
where a committee of the people, chofen promifeu- 
oufly from all clafles by lot ", fat as judges and 
jury; but where it belonged to the archon and his 
alfeffors, men appointed by fuffrage, and acquaint- 
ed with forms, to take what in Scotland is called 
a precognition, to preferibe the form of adtion, to 
g;ive the ballot “ , and to receive and declare the 

1 ' The eifential difference between the Roman and Athenian 
government , confided in the different placing of the judicial power ; 
which at Rome remained 300 years in the bands of the fenate. The 
ftditions of the Gracchi, and mod of the civil diffenfions which 
happened before the time of Augudus, had for their object or pretence 
the altering of this order of things, and bringing the Roman conditution 
pearer the Athenian, * 

'Oi TilitTif in uytfHot km Try StSoms, are the words 

•f LyGas. The fame writer mentions the jr«ft£f«< , evvoixat , affeffors, 
fjndics. , 
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verdid and fcntence of the court. The archon 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
prefjdad in caufes refpeding religion and things 
facred , which formed the objed of an important 
*nd dangerous branch of Athenian jurifprudence. 
The archon third in dignity, with his affelTors the 
generals ”, prefided in military matters ; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap- 
pellation of thefmothetae, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds , or rather direded the proceedings 
of the fix courts where criminal caufes were ex- 
amined and determined. Thefe nine archons, or 
prefidents of the feveral courts of juftice, like all 
other Athenian magiftrates, were, at the expiration 
of their annual office, accountable to the people ; and 
when their condud, after a fevere fcrutiny, appeared 
to merit public approbation and gratitude, they 
were received, and remained for life, members of 
the Areopagus , a fenate inverted with a general 
infpedion over the laws and religion , as well as 
over the lives and manners of the citizens; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to affume a fort of didatorial power 

Such is the great outline of the conrtitution 
eftabliffied by Solon, according to which every 
Athenian citizen enjoyed the ineftimable privilege 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to 



17 LyGas , in the fecojid oration againQ Alci blades ( a military 
caufe), not only mentions the rrtxrrryoi , or generals, but addreil'e* 
them feparately from the or judges. 

11 Ifocrat. Oratie Areopngit. 
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which he himfelf had confented. Although the 
legiflative and judicial powers were thus lodged 
with the peopla, men of property and ability wero 
alone intruded with the adminiftration of govern- 
ment ; and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main- 
tain a due diftindion of ranks in fociety, tended 
alfo to promote the induftry and frugality of the 
multitude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to fhare thofe honors and offices, to which per-: 
fons of a certain effate only could afpire. 

The laws of Solon were of the mod extenfivo 
nature, comprehending not only rules of right, but 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, ancj 
precepts of agriculture. To deferibe his inditutions 
refpeding fuch matters as are properly the objeds 
of law, would be explaining thofe great, but fami- 
liar principles, concerning marriage, fucceffion, tef- 
taments, the rights of perfons and of things, which, 
through the medium of the civil law, have been 
conveyed into the jurifprudence of all the civilized 
nations of Europe. His laws concerning educa- 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un- 
natural love were the predominant vices of that 
early age. It was a particular duty of the archons, 
to prevent or punifh offences committed in confe- 
quence of intoxication ; and the regulations con- 
cerning fchools ”, which were not to be opened 
till furi-rife, which were ordered to be fhut before 
pight, and into which none but fuch relations of 

** JEfchin. in Timarchunv 
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the mafter, as were particularly fpecified by law, < 
could on any pretence be admitted , marked the 
utmoft folicitude to root out an evil which already 
infeded and difgraced the manners of Greece. 

The education recommended by Solon nearly re* 
fembled that abovedeferibed, which generallyprevail- 
cd in Greece *\ The children of Athenian citizens, 
when taken from the hands of the women, were de- 
livered to two mafters, of whom the one formed 
the body, and the other the mind. Swimming, 
and the eafier exercifes, prepared them for the harder 
toils of the gymnaftic. Reading, and learning by 
heart the leffons and examples of the poets, made 
way for the feverer ftudies of eloquence and philo- 
fophy. In procefs of time , mufic, geometry, and 
drawing, feem to have entered into the plan of a 
liberal education At the age of twenty , the 
youth of all ranks took an oath in the temple of 
Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to obey 
and to maintain the laws of their country; to ufe 
their beft endeavours to promote its profperity; to 
follow the ftandard of whatever commanders might 
be appointed to condudt them ; to fail to every 
part of the world, when fummoned by the public 
fervice; to fight to death for their native land; 
and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and olives, as 
the only boundaries of Attica **: a prepofterous 
arrogance in that little republic, which already be* 
{rayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all 

20 See Chapters V. and VI. 21 Arid. Polit. 1. vii. c. iii* 

** See Introduction to LyGas, etc, p. 1 6 . 
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. the cultivated parts of the world. When the Athe* 
nian youth were not, in confequence of this oath, 
engaged in military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuited their 
refpedive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the (hare of the poor; the 
rich (till continued their application to gymnallic 
and philofophy, carefully ftudied the laws of the 
republic , examined the ancient and adual condi- 
tion of their own and neighbouring (fates ; and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
alfembly for fuch offices of trufl and honor as 
their regular manners , inoffenfive and dutiful be- 
haviour in all the relations of private life, temper- 
ance, oeconomy, public fpirit, and abilities ”, might 
obtain from the voluntary fuffrage of the people. 

The ufurpation of Pififtratus, though it deftroyed 
for a time the political liberty of Athens, gave (la- 
bility to moft of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrant , for fo the 
Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftingudhed by 
the loftinefs of his genius than the humanity of his 
difpofition; and had not th,e violence of contend- 
ing fadions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name of Pififtratus 
Would (land the foremoft in the lift of Grecian 
patriots and heroes. His valor and condud were 
fignalized in the conqueft of Nifxa, Salamis, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigxum; and if he difplayed boldnefs 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereignty, he difplayed 

35 tyfias, paflim. 
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(till more moderation and virtue in adminiftering it. chap. 
He aflumed , indeed, the royal dignities of prieft xill- 
and general, and took care that the chief offices hi* mode- 
of magiftracy fhould be filled by his partisans. But “j. 
fie maintained the regular courfe of law and juf- mmiitra- 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example; tio ” , 
having appeared in perfon to anfwer an accufation 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
of Solon againft idlenefs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
manufactures into Attica. He was the firfl; who 
brought into that country the complete collection 
of Homer’s poems , which he commanded to be 
fung at the Panathenaean feftival; nor can we fup- 
pofe that he fhould have been zealous to diffufe 
the liberal and manly fentiments of that divine 
poet, if his government had not refembled the 
moderation and equity of fhe heroic ages, rather 
than the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His fon Hipparchus imitated and furpaffed the 
mild virtues of his father; and, amidft the turbu- fo “ ° 
lence of the later democracy, it was acknowledged Hippa«- 
with a figh by the Athenians, that their anceftors chus ' 
were indeed happy under Solon and Pififlratus, but 
that the reign of the tyrant Hipparchus brought 
back on earth the golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to fupport his guards, and the other ap- 
pendages of royalty: his more generous fon re- 
mitted one-half of this impofition. While he alle- 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the induftry of 
his fubje&s , by building the temple of Olympian 
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. Jupiter, he was folicitous to difpel their ignorance 
gnd barbarity by erecting pillars in every part of the 
city, engraved with elegiac verfes, containing let 
fons of wifdom and precepts of morality. He 
collected the firft library in Athens ; and his liberal 
rewards, and (till more his agreeable manners and 
winning affability, attracted to that city the molt 
diftinguifhed poets of the age. 

The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the tern, 
per of his brother and fucceflor Hippias ; but 
notwithftanding the calamities which the latter in- 
flicted and fuffered, it muff be allowed that the 
government of Pififlratus and his family, which, 
with various interruptions, lafted fixty-eight years ”, 
increafcd the ftrength , and promoted the refine- 
ment of Athens ”, 

Yet in nothing was that ufurpation more advan- 
tageous than in the animating fenfe of liberty which 
the memory of pad fervitude , under Hippias, ex- 
cited and kept alive in Athens , after the popular 
government had been reflored by Clifthenes and 
Alcibiades W e have already had occafion to relate 

the foreign vidlories of the republic, which imme- 
diately followed that event ; but at the fame time 
the conftitution of government underwent a con- 
fiderable change. By admitting to the rank of 
citizens a promifcuous crowd of flrangers, fugitives, 
Athenians of half blood, and perhaps flaves, the 
tribes were augmented from four to ten ; and 

14 Between STS and sto. B. C. 

*’ See the treatiTe nf Meurfius , entitled Pififtratus , one of the few 
fatisfactpry performances in the immenfc collection of Gronovius. 
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the fenators from four to five hundred. The odra- 
cifm was likewife edabliihed ; a law by which any 
citizen whofe influence or abilities fecmed danger- 
ous to liberty, might be baniflied ten years, with- 
out the proof or allegation of any pofitive crime. 

In this condition the republic continued thirty 
years, until the glorious vidories of-Salamis, Pla- 
taea, and Mycale, encouraged the lowed but mod 
numerous clafs of citizens, by whofe valor thofe 
memorable exploits had been atchieved, to make 
further invafions on the prerogatives of their fupe- 
riors. The fudden wealth, which the rich fpoils 
of the Barbarians had diffufed among all ranks of 
men, increafed the ccnfus of individuals, and de- 
flroyed the balance of the conditution. Aridides, 
who perceived it to be impoflible to refid the na* 
tural progrefs of democracy, feafonably yielded to 
men who had arms in their hands, and firmnefs in 
their hearts; and propofed, with apparent fatisfac- 
tion, but much fecret relu&ance 3 ‘, a law by which 
the Athenian magidratcs Ihould be thenceforth 
promifcuoufly eledted from the four clafles of citi- 
zens. This innovation paved the way for the dill 
greater changes begun twenty years afterwards, and 
gradually completed by Pericles ; a revolution of 
which the confequences were not immediately felt; 
but which continually became more fenfible,and final- 
ly terminated in the ruin of Athens and of Greece. 

The general reafons which prevailed on the 
equity and difeernment of Pericles to efpoufe, with 

** 'EX'os <*:xem h ivu-w , cited on this occafion by Plutarch, well 
exprclTes the forced gensrofity of AriHide* to tbs populace. 
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undue warmth, the caufe of the populace, have 
in the preceding chapter been fufficiently explained. 
Yet whatever partial motives of intereft and ambi- 
tion " might warp the views of this illuftrious ftatef- 
man, it muft be acknowledged, that the foreign 
tranfa&ions and fuccefs of the republic, and parti- 
cularly the new fituation in which the Athenians 
found themfclves placed with regard to their diftant 
allies and colonies , might naturally fuggeft and 
occafion very important alterations in the Athenian 
.conftitution. The ancient and facred law, which 
obliged every citizen, without fee or reward, to 
take arms in defence of his country, could not 
eafily be extended to the obligation of protecting, 
without a proper recompence < the intereft of 
foreign communities. The fcanty population of 
Attica fufficed not to anfwer the demands of fo 
many diftant expeditions. It became neceflary to 
hire troops wherever they might be found; and, 
as this neceflity introduced pay into the Athenian 
armies, a fimilar, though not equally cogent, rea- 
fon eftablilhed fees and falaries for all the different 
orders of judges and magiftrates. The fame prin- 
ciple of duty and public fpirit, which obliged every 
freeman to fight without pay, likewife obliged him 
gratuitoufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, for 

57 Plutarch (in Pericle) mentions a particular reafon which en- 
gaged Pericles to counteract the ariftoerncy, and to abridge the power 
•f the Areopagus. Although he had been often namti for the office 
of archon , the lot had never fallen on him; fo that he could not be 
received as a member of that refpected court. If this obfervation be 
well founded , it shows how little real weight the annual magillracies 
had at Athens; fince Pericles , though he never attained the dignity of 
archon, governed the republic many years with unrivalled authority. 
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the benefit of his country. But when the con- 
tefted interefts of foreign , though dependent com- 
munities, were agitated and adjufled in the tribu- 
nals of Athens, it feemed reafonable for thofc who 
fpent their time in an employment, to which no 
natural obligation called them, to demand a pro- 
per reward for their ufeful fervices. At firfl, there- 
fore , a fmall fum , but which gradually increafed 
with the power of the people, was regularly dif- 
tributed among the citizens, for every deliberation 
which they held , and for every caufe which they 
determined. 

The defire of reaping this profit made the popu- 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 
before their own tribunals and aflemblies. This 
defign was fuccefsfully accomplilhed by Ephialtes ", 
an artful and daring demagogue, whom Pericles 
employed as a proper inflrument to effect fuch in- 
vidious meafures as were moft obnoxious to the 
rich and noble. While his patron extended the 
renown of Athens by his foreign victories, and*gia* 
dually reduced into fubjedtion the colonies and 
allies of the republic , the obfequious Ephialtes 
zealoufiy promoted his domeftic meafures; and by 
undermining .the authority of the fenate and of 
the Areopagus ”, the firmed; bulwarks of the 

18 Plut. in Pericle. 

® 19 Authors have not deferibed in what particular refpefls , or by 
what particular means , Ephialtes effected his purpofe ; yet we may 
collect, from obfrure hints on this fubject, that he not only brought 
before the inferior tribunals caufes hitherto confined to the Areopagus, 
but took from that court its general infpection and iuperintendencc 
over the religion and laws ; which offices he bellowed on the popular 
court of the rfXjcu* and. the vo/uQ$vXctxz; , who were appointed, and 
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ariftocrady, obtained a fignal vidory over the laws 
of Solon. The aflaffination of Ephialtes proved only 
tlie’weakncfs of his enemies; and we fhall find, in 
the fubfequent hiftory of Athens, that moft matters 
of deliberation came, thenceforth, in the firft in- 
ftance, before the popular affembly; that the wife 
inftitutions of Solon were reduced to an empty 
form; and that the magnanimity of Pericfes , the' 
extravagance of his immediate fucceffofs, the pa* 
triotifm of Thrafybulus and Conon, the integrity of 
Phocion, the artifices of .ftifchines, and the elo-> 
quence of Demofthenes , fucceffively fwayed , aC 
will , a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, iri 
the manners, charader, and condud of the Athe- 
nians , was the natural confequence of the change 
of government, combined with other circumftances 
infeparably conneded with their domeftic and ex- 
ternal profperity. In the courfe of a few years , the 
fuccefs of Ariftides, Cimon , and Pericles, had tri- 
pled’the revenues, and increafed , in a far greater 1 
proportion , the dominions of the republic. The 
Athenian gallics commanded the eaftern coafts of 
the Mediterranean ; their merchantmen had en- 
groffed the traffic of the adjacent countries ; the 

difmiffed , at the will of the people. He likewife rendered the probatiorl 
for becoming an Artopagiie left ievere than formerly. Pe'.fons crept 
into this order , whofe characters difgraced ft. The Areopagites 
became equally accelHble to prefents and to beauty; and their decifions 
fell into contempt. See the difcourfe of Ifucrates upon reforming the 
government of Athens , and Athenseus , 1 i*. That Ephialtes , or 
Tericlcs himfelf , likewife weakened the authority of the fenate 
Although it is not remarked by any ancient author), appears front 
all the fubfeqocnt hiftory of Athena. 

maga- 
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magazines of Athens abounded with wood, metal, 
ebony, ivory, and all the materials of the ufeful as 
well as of the agreeable arts ; they imported the 
luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Lydia, Pontus, 
and Peloponnefus; experience had improved their 
Ikill in working the filver mines of mount Lau- 
rium; they had lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus ; the honey of Hymet. 
tus was more efteemed, in proportion as it became 
better known to their neighbours, the culture of 
their olives ( oil being long their ftaple commodity, 
and the only produdion of Attica, which Solon 
allowed them to export ) muft have improved with 
the general improvement of the country in arts 
and agriculture, efpecially under the adive admi- 
niftration of Pericles , who liberally let loofe the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecies of tn- 
duftry 

But if that minifter promoted the love of adion, 
he found it neceffary at leaft to comply with, if not 
to excite, the extreme paffion for pleafure, which 
then began to diftinguilh his countrymen. The 
people of Athens, fuccefsful in every entcrprife againft 
their foreign as well as domeftic enemies, feemed 
entitled to reap the fruits of their dangers and vie- 
tories. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years pre- 
ceding the war of Peloponnefus, their city afforded 
a perpetual feene of triumph and feftivity. Dra- 
matic entertainments, to which they were paflion- 
ately addided, were no longer performed in flight. 

JO Ifocrat. Areop. de Pace , ct Panegyr. Xenopb. ct Ariftot. d>i 
Repub. Athen. 

Vol. II. S 
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unadorned edifices, but in ftone or marble theatres, 
ere&ed at great expenfe, and embelliflied with the 
moft precious produdions of nature and of art. 
The treafury was opened, not only to fupply the 
decorations of this favorite amufement, but to 
enable the poorer citizens to enjoy it, without in- 
curring any private expenfe; and thus, at the coft 
of the ftate, or rather of its tributary allies and co- 
lonies, to feaft and delight their ears and fancy 
with the combined charms of mufic and poetry. 
The pleafure of the eye was peculiarly confulted 
and gratified in the architedure of the theatres and 
other ornamental buildings ; for, as Themiftocles 
had flrengthened , Pericles adorned his native cityj 
and unlefs we had the concurring teftimony of an- 
tiquity , as well as the immortal remains of the 
Parthenon, or temple of Minerva, which ftill ex- 
cite the admiration of travellers, it would be diffi- 
cult to believe that in the fpace of a few years , 
there could have been created thofe ineftimable 
wonders of art, thofe innumerable temples, theatres, 
ftatues, altars, baths, gymnalia, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric , rendered 
Athens the eye and light of Greece 

Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
vorite city, like a vain, voluptuous harlot , at the 
expenfe of plundered provinces ,l ; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex- 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rilling, as well as more criminal , luxury. The 

31 Il'ocrat. tt Ariilid. in Pancgyr. 31 Plutarch in Pctide; 
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pomp of religious folemnities, which were twice as 
numerous and as coffly in Athens as in any other 
city of Greece ; the extravagance of entertain- 
ments and banquets , which on fuch occafions al- 
ways followed the facrifices; the increafe of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profufion , exhaufted the refources, without aug- 
menting the glory, of the republic. Inftcad of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
laws of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed thcmfelves of their 
cxtenfive commerce to import the delicacies of dis- 
tant countries , which were prqiared with all the 
refinements of cookery The wines of Cyprus 
■were cooled with fnow in fummer; in winter ,+ the 
mod delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fuf- 
ficient to be crowned with rofes , unlefs they were 
likewife anointed with the mod precious per- 
fumes Farafites , dancers, and buffoons, were 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment ’V 
Among the weaker fex, the paflion for delicate 
birds, diltinguifhed by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fuch excefs as merited the name of mad- 
nefs ,7 . The bodies of fuch youths as were not 
peculiarly additffed to hunting and horfes, which 
began to be a prevailing talle " , were corrupted 

11 Ariftoph. Nnbes, ver. SO. et TyOftrat. pailim. 

,4 Athen. 1. xi. 3 . et Xenoph. Memorabilia , I. ii. 

si Xenoph. ibid. Arhenxnt , I. i. et Xenoph. Syntp. 

17 Qfw5t,UKVi* , Athen. 1. xi. 3. Atilloph. Nubes, paflim. 
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by the commerce of harlots, who had reduced 
their profeflion into fyftem ’*;• while their minds 
were ftill more polluted by the licentious philofo- 
phy of the fophifts. It is unneceffary to crowd 
the pi&ure , fince it majr be obferved , in one 
word, that the vices and extravagances, which are 
fuppofed to charaderize the declining ages of 
Greece and Rome, took root in Athens during the 
adminiftration of Pericles, the moft fplendid and 
molt profperous in the Grecian annals. 

This paradox, for fuch it muft appear, may be 
explained byjconfidering the fingular combination 
of circum fiances, \#»ich, in the time of that ftatef- 
man, gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
the partial evils, already deferibed, only the thorn 
that ever accompanies the rofe. The Grecian hif- 
tory of thofe times affords a more ftriking contrail 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
of liberty and tyranny, of fimplicity and refine- 
ment, of auflerity and voluptuoufnefs. The fub- 
lime philofophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied, as with a fhadow, by the dark un- 
principled captioufnefs of the fophifts; the pathe- 
tic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were parodied by the licentious buffoonery of Arif- 
tophanes; painting and fculpture, which, under 
geniufes of the firft order like Phidias, ferved as 
handmaids to religion and virtue, degenerated un- 
der inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice and 

i9 Alexis apud Athenaeum , 1. xiii. 
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diforder; the modefty of Athenian matrons was 
fet off as by a foil , when compared with the dif- 
folutenefs of the fchool of Afpafia; and the fimple 
frugality of manners , which commonly prevailed 
in private families, even of the firft diftindlion, was 
contrafted with the extravagant diffipation of pub- 
lic entertainments and feftivals. To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain will illuf- 
trate the character of a people whofe fubfequent 
tranfaCtions form one principal object of Grecian 
hiftory. 

Philofophy, which in Greece alone deferves the 
peculiar attention of the hiftorian, arofe about the 
beginning of the fixth century before,, Chrift , and 
in a hundred and fifty years attained the higheft 
degree of perfection , and funk into the loweft de- 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe orabufe 
of the human intellect could raife or plunge it. 
Lefler Afia, to which Europe and America owe the 
ineftimable benefits of their religion and letters, 
produced and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
fophy; and the flourifhing Greek colonies on that 
delightful coaft, communicated to their mother- 
country this precious offspring of their foil. Thales 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Pricne, 
Cleobulus of Lindus in the ifle of Rhodes, and the 
other wife men, as they were emphatically ftyled, 
who lived in that age , not only gave advice and 
affiftance to their countrymen in particular emer. 
gencies, but rcftrained their vices by wholefomc 
laws, improved their manners by ufeful leffons of 
morality , and extended their knowledge by 
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important and difficult difcovcries 4 °. 'But the firft 
attempt towards moral philofophy, as independent 
on, and unconnected with religion, feems to have 
been the fables of /Efop, which , to men in an early 
period of fociety , muft have appeared a very fe- 
rious and important fpecies of compofition. The 
fphere of hiftory was narrow; the examples of the 
gods, amidft the continual corruptions of fuperfti- 
tion , had become too flagitious for imitation ; and 
men, whofe ruftic fimplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obferve the inftintflive fa. 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe- 
ful leffons from thofe humble inftrutftors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, and of all other 
nations whofe hiftory is recorded, fables were told 
and in fome degree believed, in the aflembly and 
fenate-houfe , on the mod important occafions; for 
in the infancy of fociety men are children ; and 
the delufion, which the belief of a fable fuppofes, 
is not more grofs and improbable than many of 
thofe errors into which ( as we have already prov- 
ed 41 ) their lively fancy had often hurried them. 
The fame romantic caft of imagination which had 
animated woods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed heroes imo gods , and gods 
into frail men , might endow animals with reafon, 
and even fpeech. » 

The next ftep towards moral fcience was of a 
more refined and abftratft kind , confiding of the 

i 

40 Plutarch. Svmpof. et de Placit. Philoloph. I’ljto in Protagor, 
Diogen. Lam. palRm. 

41 Sec above, Chapter It. 
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fentences of the gnomonic poets 4 *, and in thofe de- 
tached precepts or proverbs which, in all countries, 
have preceded any fyftematic account of morality. 
Each of the feven fages , as they were called , had 
his favorite maxims 41 , which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort ; but at 
this diftance of time it is impoflible , amidft the 
differences of authors , to difcover what belongs to 
each ; nor is the fearch important , fince all their 
maxims or proverbs , whatever efforts of general- 
ization they might coft their inventors, now ap- 
pear extremely fimple and familiar. 

Thefe refpe&able fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
who filently diffufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence 44 with each other, as well as with So- 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth ; men who , in imitation of their eaflerrt 
brethren , chiefly cultivated fuch practical know- 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiflators , ma- 
giftrates , and generals of their refpe&ive coun- 
tries. 

Thales the Milefian , alone , quitted the ordi- 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown ; and 
although he compofed verfes , promulgated moral 
fentences , and , on fome particular emergencies , 
gave feafonable advice to his countrymen , yet he 
eftablifhed his fame on a bafis more broad and 

4i See the Sentences ofTheognis, which are evidently a collection , 
not the work of one man. ► 

41 Ariftot. Rhet. ii. 2 f. Stobacus , Serm. p. 44# etc. 

44 Plut. Symp. 
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permanent than the fluctuating interefts of periflr- 
ing communities., Many of the elementary pro- 
portions of geometry, afterwards collected by Eu- 
clid , were firft difcovered 45 by Thales, who di- 
rected .the acutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefe 
to aflronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones ; difcovered the equinoxes and folftices ; re- 
marked the Urfa Minor ; obferved , and nearly 
predicted, eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three hundred and fixty-five days was already 
known to the Egyptians ; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other difcoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided , it appears , even from thofe authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native fagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehenfive mind 4 ‘. 

Thales founded the Ionic fchool , in which he 
was fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras , the inftruClor 
of Pericles , and Archelaus , who is called by an- 
cient writers the mafter of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales , the fame fpeculations which 
he had introduced were purfued bj' Xenophanes of 
Colophon , Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea , 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. Thefe ingenious men 
difcovered many ufeful truths; yet all of them, not 



4f Proclus in Euclid. 

4 ‘ Hicronjm. ajpvti Laert, I. i. c. xxvil. Plin, 1. xxxviii, c. xvii. 
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excepting Thales himfelf, likewife bufied them- 
felves with fubjeds that will for ever excite and 
elude human curiofity. Their dodrines were 
equally liable to objedion , whichever of the ele- 
ments they afTumed as the firft principle of na- 
ture ; they uni verfally agreed in averting the fallacy 
of the fenfes, and the unworthinefs of the vulgar 
fuperftition; but their various opinions concerning 
the origin and deflrudion of worlds , the magni- 
tudes and diftances of heavenly bodies , the eflence 
of matter and fpirit 47 , deferve only to be confi- 
dered as the dreams of inquifitive men, whofe am- 
bition of knowledge carried them beyond the fphere 
of experience , and the clear dedudions of reafon. 
The fyftem of Leucippus , the mod famous of 
them all , was improved by Democritus of Ab- 
dera 4 ', and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, whofe 
philofophy is fufficiently explained in the extraor- 
dinary work of Lucretius , the boldeft monument 
which the world is ever likely to behold, of learn- 
ing , genius , and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation , that 
at the fame time Democritus aflailed the celeftial 
manfions , and unveiled , with a daring hand , the 
feeble majefty of Grecian fuperftition , Anaxagoras 
of Clazomene revealed a new and infinitely more 
auguft fpedacle, by firfi: announcing to the heathen 
world, a felf-exiftent, all perfedmind, as the great 

47 See Diogen. I,aert. 1. i. Ariflot. Metaph. pafllm. at Nut. de 
Placit. Philofoph. 

44 Laert. I. ix. Ariflot. Phyfic. 1. viii. 
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p. caufe and author of the material world. Thales 
and Pythagoras , with fuch of their difciples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets , had indeed ad- 
mitted fpirit as a conftituent principle of the uni- 
verfe ; but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter , that thefe diflimilar fubftances feemed 
to make an indiffoluble compound , as the foul and 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax- 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and fove- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully diftinguifhed 
from the foul of the world, which he feems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreflion for the laws 
which the Deity had impreffed on his works. The 
great Ruler of the univerfe did not animate , but 
impel matter ; he could not be included within its 
limited and perifhing terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal admixture 4 \ 

The difcoveryand diffufion of tftis-luminous and 
fublime principle, which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality , might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevering labors of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendence of this divine philofophy had not been 
countera&ed, not only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements- 
of incredulous Sfophifts. 

4 * Arillot. McMphyf. I. i. c. iii. Plato in Cratjlo , tt Plut. in 
Periclc. 
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The fame fpirit of inquiry , which leads to the 
difeovery of truth , will ever promote the propaga- 
tion of error; and unfortunately for Greece , in the 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift , errors 
were propagated , fo congenial to the condition of 
the times , that they could not fail to take deep root , 
and flourifh in a foil which was peculiarly well prei 
pared to receive them. The glorious victories 
over the Carthaginians and PerfianS haAncreafed 
the wealth and fecurity , called forth the invention 
andinduftry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants, and inflamed the paflions, of the Greeks. 
The more powerful cities, and particularly Athens 
and Syracufe , had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their mod fanguine hopes ; elated 
by the bloom of health and the pride of riches, 
Urey continually fighed for new and unknown en- 
j^ments, while both individuals and communities 
were ever ready to liften to fuch inftrudtors as jufti- 
fied their vices, and taught them to abufe the gifts 
of fortune. 

In this fituation of affairs appeared the So- 
phifls “ , whofe name, fl ill familiar in the lan- 
guages of Europe , pretty faithfully expreffes their 
character. Hippias of Elis, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Prodicus of Ceos , Gorgias of Leontium , with many 
inferior names, preferved in the writings of Xeno- 
phon , Plato , and Ifocrates, ftnrted up about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new phenomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic , and other public alfem- 

/ 

*• Vid. Philollrat. dc Vit. Sophift. 
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biies , furnilhed them with an opportunity to dif- 
play their fpecious accomplifliments to the ad- 
miring fpedtators They frequented the great 
cities, particularly Athens , and acquired the friend- 
fhip of the rich, and the applaufe of the multitude. 
They profefled the knowledge of every fcience , and 
of every art, which they taught publicly , for a fti- 
pulated price; and, as they really poffelfed the art 
of perfuz^on , their difciples continually increafetf. 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 
the vain. 

Their language was glowing and harmonious , 
their manners elegant, their life fplendid. When 
it ferved their intereft, and pleafed the tafte of their 
hearers , they could paint virtue in the warmed 
and mod alluring colors ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars , whofe palfions they were ever 
careful to gratify , ferved as the only llandard^p 
their principles ; and engaged them , for the moft 
part, to deck out the barren dodlrines of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the I'neretricious arts of the 
rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 
with which Epicurus watered his gardens ; and 
their captious logic furnilhed the arguments by 
which Pyrrho attempted to juftify his fcepticifm 
It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophifts that 
quibbling metaphyfic , which being embodied in 
the Greek language , thenceforth adhered too clofely 
to the philofophical writings of that people , and 



51 See the note on the Sophifls , in my trandation of liberates'! 
Panegyric of Athens, p. I, ct 
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which totally disfigures many othervvife valuable 
compofitions of antiquity. But our prefent buli- 
nefs is only to remark the deftrudive effeds imme- 
diately refulting from their tenets , which , while 
they undermined, without openly oppofing, the 
ancient and popular fuperflition , boldly fet at de- 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condud, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon, which, amidfl; 
the infolence of the Greek democracies , fomented 
by profperity , appeared eflentially requifite to rc- 
ftrain the intemperance, injuftice, and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophills en- 
joyed a free career to difplay their talents, pradife 
their artifice , and to promote their fame and for- 
tune. But in Athens their frauds were deteded, 
and their charaders unmalked by Socrates'*, whofc 
philofophy forms an important aera in the hiftory 
of the human mind. The fon of Sophronifcus was 
born at Athens , forty years before the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnefian war. The fmallnefs of 
his patrimony , amounting only to three hundred 
pounds , and his original profeflion of a ftatuary ”, 
have encouraged an opinion of the obfeurity ofhis 
birth , among writers who did not relied on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes, and who forgot 
to confider , that as hereditary diftindions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

’* To avoid prolixity in the account of Socrates and his philofophy, 
I cite not particular paflares , but give the general refult of my reading 
)a Plato and Xenophon. 

** inert, 1. ii. att. Sncrat. * I 
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C H a P. a folid and permanent luftre was naturally derived 
Still, from the practice of ingenious arts , which could 
not be cultivated, as in ancient Rome, and fome- 
times in modern Europe , by fervile or mercenary 
hands, but only by the firft clafs of freemen and 
citizens. Whatever reputation or advantage So- 
crates might have acquired by the exercife of a 
profeftion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
tafte of the times, and the magnificent fpirit of Pe- 
ricles, he readily facrificed to the. natural bent of his 
mind , which concealed , under an external form 
worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus '* , the 
’ ' fruitful feeds of every amiable and manly fentiment, 
and determined him, by an irrefiflible impulfe, to 
the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 

Hit ectuca. In his early youth he heard the phyfics ofArehe- 
*h n tt" 1 l aiis » and learned the geometry of Theodoras s} ; 

and from tlicfe , and other teachers , acquired fuch 
an acquaintance with the falhionable theories con- 
cerning the formation of the univerfe , the original 
principles of things, the hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juft contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humor, the 
vanity of thofe ufelefs and fhadowy fpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperintending mind, whofe providence regulated- 
the operations of nature , as well as the affairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftence of thofe 
inferior intelligences , which formed the only 

* ' • I 

5 * Plato et Xenoph. iu Symp. 

Plato in Thextet. ct in Menon. s 
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objedts of popular adoration ; he allowed the divine 
origin of dreams and omens ; he was exemplary in 
all the religious duties of his country ; and were 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the ftandard of 
ordinary men , we fhould be inclined to believe that 
he had not entirely efcaped the contagion of fuper- 
ftition ; fince he profefled to be accompanied by a 
daemon , or invifible conductor , who often reftrain- 
ed his paflions, and influenced his behaviour'*. If 
this affertion was not an effect of that refined irony 
familiar to Socrates, we muft allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity: yet, whoever fe- 
rioufly reflects on a life of feventy years , fpent in 
the fervice of mankind, uniformly blamelefs, and 
terminated by a voluntary death, in obedience to 
the unjuft laws of his country ; whoever confiders 
attentively the habitual temperance, die unlhaken 
probity , the adtive ufefulnefs , the diffufive bene- 
volence, the conftant equanimity and cheerfulnefs 
of this Angular man, will admit a degree of enthu- 
fiafm, rather as the ornament, than defedt, of fuch 
an extraordinary character. Men of learning and 
genius, who, examining the matter ftill more deep- 
ly, have obferved the important revolution pro- 
duced by the life and death of Socrates , on the 
principles and fentiments of his contemporaries , and 
of pofterity, are difpofed to believe that fuch an ex- 
traordinary phienomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the- particular interpo- 
fition of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his laft. 

,f I’lut. dt Genio Socratit. 
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c n A p. moments ' 7 , and ftill more, the undeviating tenor 
rm. of his adtive virtue , juftified the hardeft maxims 
of Lycurgus and Pythagoras ; while the main aim 
of his fpeculations was to eftablifh the fublime mo- 
rality of thofe fages on the cleared; dedudions of 
reafon and experience. 

Hit phiio. From the perfedions of the fupreme intelligence 
brhy- he deduced his juft government of the univerfe , 
which implied the immortality of the human foul. 
But the great objed of his rcfearch was to difeover 
the general laws by which , even in this life , the 
fuperintending providence had varioufly difpenfed 
to men good and evil, happinefs and mifery. Thefe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which, when clearly afeertained , it be- 
came our duty invariably to comply ; fince no- 
thing but the moft Ihortfighted folly could rifk in- 
curring the divine difpleafure , in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, ficknefs or death; far lefs to ac- 
quire perifhing gratifications , which leave a fting 
behind them. Reafoning on fuch principles , and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced , 
with admirable perfpicuity, the interefts and duties 
of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of fociety. he adions of men furnifhed 
the materials , their inftrudion formed the objed, 
their happinefs was the end of his difeourfe. 
Wherever his lelfons might be moft generally ufe- 
ful , there he was always to be found ; frequenting, 
atan early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 

17 This fubjeft will he tre»ted hereafter. 

public 
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public Ggmnajia ; pundually attending the forum 
at mid-day, the hour of full afiembly ; and in the 
evening joining, without the affedation ofaufterity, 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends , or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the UylTus. As a hulband , a 
father, a citizen , and a foldier , the fteady pradice of 
his duty continually illuftratcd his dodrines. The 
tonverfation and example of this truly pradical 
philofopher ( and this is his higheft panegyric ) per- 
fuaded many of his fellow-citizens fmcerely to em- 
brace a virtuous courfe of life; and even thofewho, 
like Critias and Alcibiades, allowed the current of 
their paflions to prevail over the convidion of their 
fober hours , were ftill charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as well as the Angular accuracy, of his va- 
rious knowledge ; with the acutenefs and penetra- 
tion of his arguments ; the beauty , vivacity , and 
perfuafivenefs of his ftyle ; which , whether he af- 
fumed the tone of reafon or of ridicule, furpafled 
whatever had bceri deemed moft eloquent’*. 

Yet, how great foevCr might be the perfonal in- 
fluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philofophy, 
became more illuftrious and complete , after his 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts , and direded the public amufe- 
ments, which in all countries, but particularly ir* 
Greece , have ever produced immediate and power- 
ful effeds on the national opinions and charaden 
In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 

** Xenoph. Memor. 1. iv. c. xv. Laert. I. ii. c. xix. et feqq. e$ 
Cicero de Orat. iii« 16. __ 
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obieft of the firft importance and magnitude ; it 
formed an effential, and by far the moft fplendid , 
part of religious worlhip; the expenfe of Export- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge- 
ther • and this celebrated entertainment , which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns was 
carried to perfection by a favorite difciple of So- 
crates , whofe works were fo univerfally admired m 
Greece , that ( as we (ball have occafion to relate 
in the Sicilian war) the Syracufans releafed from 
captivity thofe Athenians , and thofe only, who had 
learned to repeat the verfes of Euripides. This 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 
plete ,. by perfecting the chorus the principal 
diftinction between the ancient and the modern 
drama, and which, when properly conducted , ren- 
dered the former more regular , yet more varied; 
more magnificent , and at the fame time more af- 
fecting ; above all , more interefting and more in- 

flructive. . , . , 

From the prevailing manners of the times , when 

the principal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the public halls , the gymnafta , the 

5, tn th i s part of the drama, the philofophy of Euripides excel* 
the loftinefs of ffifehylus , and the richnefs of Sophocles. It is fuffi- 
cient to compare the works of the three rivals , to perceive that the 
.horns in Euripides moft faithfully anfwers the defcriiitioa of Horaces 
Jlle bonis faveatque, et confilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, et amet pcccare timentes. 

Ille dapes laudet menrx brevis , ille falubrem 
Juftitiam , legerque, et apertis otia portis ; 

Ille tegat commiffa ; deofque precetur et oret , 

* Ik redeat miferis , abeat fortuna fupetbis. 
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forums, and temples, it was natural to expedl that 
the action of a Grecian tragedy fhould confid in 
fome great public event, which intereded the whole 
body of the people. The fcene was ufually the 
portico of a temple, the gate of a palace, the wide 
expanfe of a forum, or market-place. In fuch 
places many fpeclators mud be fuppofed prefent, 
who would naturally take part in an adtion which 
concerned the public intered and happinefs **. Oil 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus, 
confiding of fuch perfons as mod properly fuited 
the occado.n , and who , though not immediately or 
principally concerned in the catadrophe, had fuch 
general and indiredt intered , as kept them con* 
tinually on the fcene, and made them approve or 
condemn , promote or oppofe , the fentiments and 
meafures of the adtors. The chorus, never quit- 
ting the dage, neceflarily introduced the unity of 
place ; and as their fongs and dances between the 
adb pxprefled the feelings excited by the reprefent- 
ation, they connedted the preceding adt with that 
which immediately followed it, and rendered the 
whole fpedtacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

•• In the Oedipus Tyraunus , the choral is cumpoled of priefts, 
fenators, Theban youths, etc. Creou fays to Oedipus, 

E< ratio! Xfliv't srAwiot^rrnni hav-.ii 
*Erci|Us; nortn, nn xou tree 

The anfwer is , 

Ey wnrrcty avooi ravSs yap irXnr , 

IltrJoy a xoo ns tun; tfuxay *epi. 

CREON. Shall I fpeak in prefence of this numerous affembly ? of 
shall we retire ? 

OEDIPUS. Speak before all prefent i for the public tliilrels afflifts 
rae mote than my own danger. 

T * 
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chap. The mufic of the chorus was more rich and vari- 
Mli. ous, and the poetry more elevated and glowing, 
than what could be admitted into theadts, or ordi* 
nary dialogue , which was confined to the iambic 
meafure ; circumftances which , together with the 
numbers, the d relies , the dances, and geftures, of 
thefe fancied fpedtators, equally increased the mag- 
nificence and variety of the entertainment. They 
likewife rendered it more affecting; fince nothing 
is more proper to interefl us in any fcene , than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged , 
by it, and exprefling their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifli the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and rendering it 
too fententious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers , that moral inftrudtion , which 
was occafionally attempted by TEfchylus and So- 
phocles , but which forms the continual end and aim 
of Euripides, who had a foul to feel, and a genius 
to exprefs, whatever is mod lovely and mod ex- 
cellent in fentiment and charadter. It is unnecef- 
fary to mention the affedting delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendants towards his gueft Hercules ; the 
lively emotions of gratitude in that hero; thefriend- 
lhip of Pylades and Oreftes ; the amiable picture 
of conjugal affedtion in the charadter of Alcefl.es; 
fince the whole remains of that ineftimable writer 
prove his unceafing labors to warm his country- 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life , as well as to keep alive an ardent love 
of the republic, and a generous paflion for its glory 
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• 2 nd liberty; while, in fcveral paflages , lie defcribes chat. 
and refutes the philofophy of Epicurus *' ( which , as xm. 
we have already obferved , was chiefly borrowed 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fuch fulnefs and accuracy as entitled him to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides , though ten years older than His viewJ 
Socrates , owed the chara&eriflic excellences of his aaert by 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that ,he au - 
unrivalled moralift , is univerfally acknowledged by the o)d 
antiquity**; though the character and intentions comedr. 

41 See particularly Alcefi ver. 782, etc. and ver. 960, etc. 

Euripides flourished near an hundred years before Epicurus and 
Zeno , the refpective founders of the Epicurean and Stoical philofophy. 

Ytt we find the tenets of both Hefts in the tragedian ; which may be 
eaflly explained, by confidering that thofe oppofite kinds of philofophy 
arofe from different afpects of nature , which mnft often prefenc 
themfelvcs to an obferving eye ; and as the doctrines of the Sophifts 
laid the foundation for the moral fyftera of Epicurus , fo the moderate 
doubt of Socrates, and the old academy, was corrupted into different 
degrees of fcepticifm , according to the fancy of their fucceffors; anti 
his rational preference of virtue to all other objects , degenerated 
into a pretended contempt for thefe objects , as things totally in* 
different, the infenfibility and pedantry of the Stoics. 

Etbxei cvu. 7 tzi:i-j Evfm$»f. Diogen. Laert in Vit« Socrat. The 
comic poets, who envied and hated Euripides, as the darling of the 
public , pretended that Socrates had even compofed all the flneft paf. 
fages in bis tragedies. Soon after the reprefentation of the Troes • 
jVinefllocbus parodied it in a farce, which he called > Phrygians, 

probably to have an opportunity of playing on the word Qfvyocnit ■% 
fuel. 

Qfvyslf 171 jesr/rcr ifx/jut tht Et/eio'iSy 
xoci Euxfocrift roc Qr.vyocvx vTOTtfaru 
41 The Phrygians is a new play of Euripides* to whom Socrates furw 
Dishes the fuel. ” But the pun cannot be tranflated. The fame 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of hammerman to Socrates, 

T 3 
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CHAP both of the poet and the philofopher were grofslymif- 
XIU, reprefented by fome of their contemporaries. Be- 
fore the commencement , and during the continu- 
ance of the Peloponnefian war , there flouridied 
at Athens a clafs of men who were the declared 
enemies, not only of Socrates and his difciples, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafily 
perceive, that I allude to Ariltophanes , and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy ; an en- 
tertainment which was never carried to the fame 
vicious excefs in any other age or country. Yet 
this hideous fpedre was the filler ofTragedy, whofe 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long accom- 
panied by this odious and difgufling form ; but to 
underlland the natural connexion between objeds 
feemingly fo different , it is ncceffary to remount 
to their fource. 

Hiftory of Tragedy, the fong of the goat*', and Comedy, 
tiouV 1 ***" the fong of the village , ftifticiently indicate, by the 
entertain- meannefs of their ancient names , the humility of 
Blent- their full original. They arofe amidll the facri- 
fices and joyous fellivity of the vintage, in a coun- 
try which feldom adapted the amufements , any 
more than the arts and inflitutions , of others, but 
■which was dellined to communicate her own to all 



0t A goat > as the particular enemy of the vine, was very properly 
facrificed to Bacchus , whofe praifcs eompofcd the fong. In the An* 
tigon£ of Sophocles, v. 1127. 

notaww/tts Kafetfitt? 

NvuQotf uyxXu'j. , y,cnt A <3$ 

B’ifvcpi/uerx ysvs', etc. 

we have a fpecimen of what formed the firfl buftoeft of tragedy. 
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the civilized portion of mankind. During the c 
entertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to 
recreation and pleafure , the fufceptible mind 1 ; of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenfities 
congenial to men in fuch circumftances , a difpo- 
fition to exercife their fenfibiiity, and a defire to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the former, 
the fublime genius of iEfchylus “ improved the 
long of the goat into a regular dramatic poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyffey in thofe unal- 
terable rules of defign and execution which are 
dlential to the perfection of every literary perform- 
ance, yet differing from thofe immortal archetypes 
of art, in a circumftance naturally fuggefted by the 
occafion for which tragedies were compofed. It 
had been ufual with the Athenians, when thev cele- 
brated in the fpring and autumn the great feftivals 
of Bacchus , to perfonate the exploits and fables 
handed down by immemorial tradition concerning 
that bountiful divinity; this imitation was confidered 
as a mark of gratitude due to the beneficence of the 
god, to whofe honors they affociated the kindred 
worfliip of Pan, Silenus, and their attendant fawns 
and fatyrs. When JEfchylus reprefented, therefore, 



** lEfchylus is fairt by AriltotU Me Arte Poetic*) to have Introduced 
interlocutors, dialogue, etc. which is acknowledging him the father of 
tragedy. We know little ofThefpis, bn t from Horace: 

Jgnotum trapicse genus invenifle camarnsr 
Dicitur, et plauftris vexilTe poemata Thefpis. 

The planftrum, however, has a more direct reference to comedy; 
fince XaXsiv w? t\ to fpeak as from a cart , was, a common 

Greek exprefiion for reviling with grofs indecent infolence. 

t 4 
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chap, inftead of limply reciting, the real hiftosy, or 
JWW- agreeable fictions , of antiquity, he only adopted 
a mode of imitation already pradifed in the religi* 
ous ceremonies of his country; a mode of imitation 
more powerful than the epic, fince, inftead of 
barely defcribing the deeds of gods and heroes, it 
fhows thofe diftinguifhed perfonages on the fcene, 
makes them fpeak and, ad for themfelves , ancf 
thus approaching nearer to reality, is ftill more 
forcible and affeding. 

ftt charae. a . . P ..... 

teriftjcs, as As tia g ed y was introduced in imitation. of the 

am n . more ferious fpedacles of the Dionyfian feftival , fo 
from tra- comedy, which foon followed it, was owing to the 
gedj ; more light and ludicrous parts of that folemnity ,f . 

Tragedy is the imitation of an important and 
feiious adion, adapted to affed the fenfibility of the 
fpedators , and to gratify their natural propenfity 
to fear , to weep, and to wonder. Comedy is the 
imitation of a light and ludicrous adion, adapted 
to am life the fancy , and to gratify the natural 
difpofition of men to laughter and merriment. 

'I error and pity have in all ages been regarded as 
the main fprings of tragedy, becaufe the laws of 

Horace is authentic , and the moft agreeable authority? 

Agricols prifei, fortes, parvoque beati 
Condita poll frumenta , levantes tempore fefto 
Corpus, et ipfum animum fpe finis dura ferenteme 
Cum fociis operum, pueris, et coniuge fidi, 

Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 

, Floribus et vino Genium , memorem brevis aevi. 

Fefcennina per huuc invecta licentia morem 
Verfibus alternis opprobria ruftica fudit, etc. et<V 
and ftill more directly, Ars Poetic* v. 2ao, etc. 
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fenfibility, founded folely in nature, are always the 
fame. Comedy has been infinitely varied by the 
innumerable modes of wit, humor, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages and countries, and 
which agree fcarcely in any one particular, unlefs 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men have 
feldom indulged them, except at the expenfe of 
their good-nature, and often of their virtue. The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; thq 
profligate characters of Ariftophanes and his con- 
temporaries, IYInefilochus , Callias , Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlefs, to this deformity; 
yet thefe poets could not eafily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte “ and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the fubftance of the phallic fongs ", which 
conftituted an ancient and effential part of the 
amufements of the vintage. The fond admirers of 
antiquity have defended the abominable ftrains of 
thefe licentious poets, by pretending,' that their 
intention was to reform vice, not to recommend 
it; an apology which, if admitted, might tend 
to exculpate the writers , but could never juftify 
their performances , finceit is known by experience, 

“ Horace has exprcflcd, with his ufnal felicity, the flotation of 
the fpectators, and the latal neceffity of humoring it: 

—— Afper 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit; eo quod 

Illccekris erat et grata nnvitate morandus. 

Spectator, functulque facris, et potus ec exlex.’ 

* T Priapus ?v\cv iiriuxxe; ££«« ° T V aK fV aitiiim* 

Suidas. This was carried in proceffion , accompanied with the 
CeiWvjxjc «7H xtx. 
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CHAP. 

XIII. 

•nd from 

modern 

comedy. 

\ 



tliat lewd defcriptions prove a poifon rather than 
a remedy; and indead of correcting manners, tend 
only to corrupt them. 

Befides the general licentioufnefs of the ancient 
comedy, its more particular charaCteridics refulted 
from the peculiar circumdances of the Athenians, 
during the time of its introduction and continuance. 
The people of all ranks at Athens were then too 
deeply engaged in the military and political tranf- 
aCtions of their country, to enjoy any amufement 
which did not either direCtly flatter their paflions, 
or bear an immediate relation to the great and im- 
portant interefts of the republic. It was during 
the confufion and calamities of the Peloponnefiati 
war, that all the comic pieces which remain were 
originally reprefented ; a period too diforderly and 
tumultuous to relifh comedies , fuch as are now 
written , or fuch as were compofed in Greece by 
Menander , in an age of greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant and ingenious, the mo- 
ral and indruCtive drains of Moliere or Menander, 
may amufe the idlenefs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of peace. But amidd the fermentation of war and 
danger, amidd civil diffenflons and foreign inva- 
fions, the minds of men are too little at eafe to 
enjoy fuch refined and delicate beauties, which 
then appear lifelefs and infipid. In fuch turbulent 
circumdances, the reluCtant attention mud be ex- 
cited by real , indead of imaginary characters ; by 
a true, indead of a fictitious event; by direCt and 
particular advice concerning the aCtual date of their 
affairs, indead of vague or abdraCt leffons of wifdom 
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and virtue. Coarfe buffoonery may often force 
them to laugh; delicate ridicule will fcldom en- 
gage them to fmile ; they may be affe&ed 
by the fharpnefs of perfonal invective , but will 
remain impenetrable to the fliafts of general fatire. 

By combining the different parts of this defcrip- 
tion, we may form a tolerably exact notion of the 
writings of Ariftophanes, which commonly conceal, 
under a thin allegorical veil, the recent hiftory of 
fome public tranfadion, or the principal features 
of fome diftinguiflied charader, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as refleds on thofe concerned, 
unexpeded, and often unmerited, but not there- 
fore the lefs ftriking , flalhes of infolent ridicule. 
Such was the nature, and fuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain- 
ment (which was already in poffefTion of the the- 
atre) the diftribution of the whole, as well as the 
arrangement of the feveral parts; the mufic, the 
chorus, the dreffes , decorations, and machinery; 
all of which were fo modified and burlefqued as 
fuited the purpofes of the comic writer, and often 
rendered his pieces little elfe than parodies of the 
more falhionable tragedies of the times. 

This fingular fpeeies of drama, which, in its lefs 
pcrfed ftate, had long ftrolled the villages of Atti- 
ca, was fimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- 
fufion of Pericles, and his complaifance for the 
populace, firft fupplied from the exchequer the ne- 
ceffary expenfes for the reprefentation of comedies, 
andpropofcd prizes for the comic, as well as for 
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the tragic, poets and a&ors. But, by this inju- 
dicious encouragement, he unwarily cherifhed a 
ferpent in his bofom. Ariftophanes and his licen- 
tious contemporaries having previoufly ridiculed 
virtue and genius , in the perfons of Socrates and 
Euripides, boldly proceeded to avail themfelves of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againft whatever is elevated and illuftrious, to tra- 
duce and calumniate Pericles himfelf; and though 
his fucceffors in the adminiftration juftly merited 
(as we fhall have oocafion to relate ) the fevered 
lalhes of their inve&ive, yet, had their characters 
been more pure, they would have been equally ex- 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolent 
buffoons, who gratified the grofs appetites of the 
vulgar, by an undiftinguifhed mafs of ridicule, in- 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and facred, 
men and gods. 

Dramatic entertainments formed an effential part 
of the feftivals confecrated to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar prote&ion to the city of Athens, was 
rewarded with innumerable folemnities. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropriated honors ; but more com- 
monly, as is attcfted by Athenian medals, the wor- 
fhip of the father of the gods was affociated with 
that of his wife and warlike daughter. We fhall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of the 
feftival and myfteries of Ceres, who taught the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
which they were fuppofed to have diffufed over the 
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ancient world. It would be endlefs to mention the chap. 
inftitutions in honor of the crowd of inferior or XIIX * 
lefs propitious divinities, which rendered the fefti- 
vals at Athens twice more numerous than in any 
other Grecian city. Nor did their frequency abate thefpien* 
any thing of the expenfive fplendor which ac- 
companied them. The {hops and courts of juftice were cele- 
were (hut; the mechanic quitted his tools, the huf* b " w<l * 
bandman ceafed from his labors , the mourner in- 
termitted his forrow. The whole city was dif- 
folved in feafting and jollity ; the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous (hows and proceflions, 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting; 
and at feveral feftivals, particularly the Panathe- 
naean, by hearing and judging the nobleft produc- 
tions of eloquence and poetry **. We (hall have 
occafion to mention fome particular ceremonies of 
a more melancholy caft; but the general chara&er 
of the Grecian religion was as cheerful and attrac- 
tive, as the fuperftition of the Egyptians, from 
whom they are ignorantly fuppofed to have bor- 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns confided in difmal complaints and 
lamentations the Grecian folemnities concluded 
with fongs of joy and exultation. The tea (Is which 
followed the facrifices were enriched by all the de- 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world ; and, to 
ufe the words »f Ariftotle, many perfons thought 
it their duty, at thofe religious entertainments, to 
get drunk in honor of the gods 

*• Ifocrat. Panegyr. et Panathen. 

*• Apulcius lie Genio Socratis. 

»• Ariftnt. Ethic, ad Nichom. I. vita. c. iii. 
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It feems extraordinary, that the revenues of 
Athens , notwithdanding their improvement by 
Pericles, fhould have fufliced for this multitude of 
expenfes. But we muff confider, that the gene- 
ral fimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
ftriking contrail with the extravagance of public 
fellivals and amufements. The houfes and tables 
of the mod wealthy Athenians were little didin. 
guilhed above thofe of their poored neighbours. 
Pericles himfelf, though never fufpetfled of avarice, 
lived with the exatfled oeconomy; and the fuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he had 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
pleafure, procured him public gratitude and elleem, 
when expended for the fatisfadion of the mul- 
titude. 

For reafons which will immediately appear, we 
have not hitherto found it neceflary to deferibe the 
manners and influence of the Grecian women ; but 
the character and condition of the fair fex will 
throw light on the preceding obfervations in this 
chapter, and prefent the mod driking contrad of 
any to be met with in hidory. If we knew not 
the confideration in which women were anciently 
held in Greece, and the advantages which they en- 
joyed at Sparta , after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inditutions of the heroic ages ", wc 
fhould be apt to fufpeft that the ungenerous treat- 
ment of the feebler fex , which afterwards fo uni- 
verfally prevailed, had been derived from the 

71 A allot. Politic. 1. ii. p. ios. 
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Egyptian and Afiatic colonies, which early fettled c 
in that part of Europe. Excluded from focial in- 
tercourfe , which nature had fitted them to adorn , 
the Grecian women were rigoroufly confined to the 
moll retired apartments of the family , and em- 
ployed in the meaneft offices of domeflic ceconomy. 

It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a proceffion , to accompany a fu- 
neral 71 , or to affift at certain other religious folem- 
nities. Even on thefe occafions, their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantly in- 
terpreted. The moft innocent freedom was con- 
ftrued into a breach of decorum ; and their repu- 
tation , once fullied by the llighteft imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch un- 
reafonable feveritics had proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy which fometimes accompanies a vio- 
lent love , and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connected with the delicacy of paffion between the 
fexes , the condition of the Grecian women , though 
little lefs miferable, would have been far lefs con- 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment 71 , which, in the ages 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthern coun- 
tries of Europe, renders women the obje&s of a 
fufpicious, but refpe&ful paffion , and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expenfe of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried , the Grecian females were 
kept in equal reftraint; no pains were taken to 
render them , at any one period of their lives , agree- 
able members of fociety ; and their education was 

71 tyfias, p. 420 . 71 Idem, p. 435. 
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chap, either entirely negledcd , or confined at leaf! to 
xiii. fuch humble objeds, as, indead of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to narrow and 
to debafe it. Though neither qualified for hold- 
ing an honorable rank in fociety, nor permitted 
to enjoy the company of their neared friends and 
relations , they were thought capable of fuperin- 
tending or performing the drudgery of domedic 
labor , of ading as dewards for their hulbands , 
and thus relieving them from a multiplicity of little 
cares, which fcemed unworthy their attention , and 
tmfuitable to their dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch mercenary cares being impofed on the wo- 
men , their fird indrudions and treatment were 
adapted to that lowly rank , beyond which they 
could never afterwards afpire 7 \ Nothing was 
• allowed to divert their minds from thofe fervile 
occupations in which it was intended that their whole 
lives fhould be fpent ; no liberal idea was prefented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever dedined 
to labor ; the fmalled familiarity with drangers 
Was deemed a dangerous offence ; and any inti- 
macy or connexion beyond the walls of their own 
family, a heinous crime; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the houfehold furniture and 
effeds committed to their care and cudody. Even 
the laws of Athens confirmed this miferable de- 
gradation of women , holding the fccurity of the 
liufband’s property a matter of greater importance 

74 XtHoph. Memorab. 1. v. pafBm, particularly Soeratet’s Difcouiie 
with ITchomacbus. 

than 
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than defending the wife’s perfon from outrage , 
and protecting her character from infamy 7 '. By 
fuch illiberal indentions were the molt amiable 
part of the human fpecies infnlted, among a people 
in other refpedts the mod improved of all anti- 
quity. They were totally debarred from thofe re- 
lined arts and entertainments, to which their agree- 
able qualities might have added a new charm. 
Inftcad of directing the tade, and enlivening the 
pleafures of fociety, their value was edimated, like 
that of the ignoblelt objects, merely by profit or 
utility. Their chief virtue was referve, and their 
point of honor, ceconomy. 

The extreme depreflion of women levelled the 
natural inequalities of their temper and difpofition; 
the prude, the coquette, with the various interme- 
diate fiiades of female character, difappeared ; and 
all the model! and virtuous part of the fex (if vir- 
tue and modedy can ever be the effects of redraint) 
were reduced to humble imitation and infipid uni- 
formity. But, in the time of Pericles , there ap- 
peared and flourilhed at Athens a bolder clafs of 
females, who diveded themfelves of the natural mo- 
deify, difdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their fex. Alia, the 
mother of voluptuoufnefs, produced this dangerous 
brood , whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or redraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals , and were even promoted and en- 
couraged by the corruptions of Pagan fuperdition. 

7 * See the laws quoted by Lyfi&f , explained in my Introductory 
Difcourfe to that orator, p. ICO. 

Vol. II. V 
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In moft of the Greek colonies of Afia, temples 
were ere&ed to the earthly Venus; where courte- 
zans were not merely tolerated , but honored , as 
prieftefles of that condefcending divinity ”. The 
wealthy and commercial city of Corinth firft im- 
ported this innovation from the Eaft; and fuch is 
the extravagance of the human mind , that after 
the repulfe of Xerxes . the magiftrates of that 
republic aferibed the fafety of their country to the 
powerful interceflion of the votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caufed to be painted at the 
public expenfe, as the Athenians had done thofe 
of the warriors who gained the battle of Mara- 
thon 77 . The fame of all thofe accomplilhed, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and hiftorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendor of Afpafia of Miletus, who fettled 
at Athens under the adminiftration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleet with 
which that fortunate commander fubdued the 
powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The per- 
fonal character of Afpafia gave temporary luftre to 
a profeflfion , which, though exalted by the pafual 
caprices of fuperftition, mult naturally have fallen 
into contempt ; finre later writers among the 
Greeks” acknowledge, that though (he carried on 
a very dilhonorable commerce in female virtue, 
yet her wit and eloquence, {till more than her 
beauty , gained her extraordinary confideration 
among all ranks in the republic. The fufceptiblc 

74 Athcnaeus, 1. xiii. et Plutarch, p- 7. 

97 Simonides apud Athen. 1 . xiii. Plutarch, in Pcricle. 
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minds of the Athenians were delighted with what 
their abfurd inftitutions rendered a novelty , the 
beholding the native graces of the fex, embellilhecl 
by education. Afpafia is faid to have acquired a 
powerful afcendant over Pericles himfelf; flie cer- 
tainly acquired his protedionand friendlhip; which, 
is lefs extraordinary than that her converfation and 
company fliould have pleafed the difcernment of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we Ihall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited , from motives of perfonal rcfent- 
ment, the war of Peloponnefus ; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinate conflict proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens,, it may be fufpeded 
that Afpafia occafioned ftill more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc- 
tions , formed a fchool at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeffion was reduced into fyftem. The 
companion* of Afpafia ferved as models for paint- 
ing and ftatuary, and themes for poetry and pane- 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objeds, but the 
authors of many literary works , in which they 
eftablilhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table; and explained the art of gain- 
ing the heart, and captivating the affedions 7 ' ; 
which would have been an imprudence, had they 
not confidered, that the myfteries of their calling 
alone lofe little by being difclofed, fince men may 
often perceive the fnare, without having courage to 
avoid it. The drefs, behaviour, and artifices df 
this clafs of women , became continually more 

' 0 Allien xus. ibid. 
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chap, fedudive and dangerous ; and Athens thenceforth 
xm. remained the chief fchool of vice and pleafure, as 
well as of literature and philofophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, were proftituted to the honor 
of harlots , and the purpofes of voluptuoufnefs. 
Licentious pidures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters as a general fource of corruption , and con- 
fidered as the firft ambulh that befet the fafety of 
youth and innocence **. Yet this unhappy effect 
of the arts was only the vapor that accompanies 
the fun; fince painting, architedure, and above all, 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplendor in the 
age of Pericles ; and fhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Athenian hiftory, not only by the powers 
of genius which they difplayed, but by the noble 
purpofes to which they were direded. But the 
arts of defign form fo important a fubjed, that 
they merit to be examined apart, in the following 
chapter. 

19 Eutipid. in Hippolyt. 
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Hi/lory of the Arts of Dejtgtt — Superiority of the 
Greeks in thofe Arts. — Caufes of that Superi- 
ority — • Among the Ajiatic Greeks — IVbo commu- 
nicated their Inventions to Europe. — Bathyclet 
the Magnejlan — Dipenus and Scillts — Imitated 
in Greece , Italy , and Sicily. — The Athenians fur - 
pafs their Mafiers. — Sublime Style of Art. —• 
JVorks of Phidias , Polygnotus, &c. — Cbarutter- 
ijiic Excellence of Grecian Art. — Different Int- 
prejjlons made by Painters and Poets — Depended 
on the Nature of their refpeilive Arts. 

T HAT the hiftory of arts has been lefs cul- 
tivated than that of arms and politics, is a general 
and juft complaint, to which writers will feldom 
be inclined to pay regard, becaufe they will always 
find it an eafier talk to relate wars and negociatiOns, 
debates and battles , than to defcribe the gradual 
and almoft imperceptible progrefs of genius and 
tafte, in works of elegance and beauty. 

The origin of the imitative ' arts ( fo congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 

1 Concerninj; the arts of the Greeks , the molt copious materials 
are furnished by I’attfanias throughout ; and by the 34tb and 3 Sth 
books of Pliny. The heft modern guides are Winckeiraan and 
Leffing in German, and Caylus in French. Many important errors 
•f Winckelman are detected by the learned profeiTor Heine, in his 
Antiquarifche Abhandlungen. 

V 3 
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profane hiftory; and to difpute who were their in- 
ventors, is only to examine what nation is the moft 
ancient. In this refpect, the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. From 
the earlieft ages of Heathen antiquity, both thefe 
nations feem to have cultivated the arts of defign. 
In the rerooteft periods of their hiftory, the Egyp- 
tians engraved on precious ftones, and ftrove to 
render their public tranfaclions immortal , by re- 
cording them in hieroglyphics , on the hardell 
bazaltes ; nor can we fufficiently admire the per- 
fection to which the patience of that laborious people 
bad carried the mechanical part of fculpture, before 
the Perfian conqueft , and the reign of Cambyfes. 
But beauty, the effence and the end of art, was 
never ftudied by the natives of either Phoenicia or 
Egypt, who faithfully copied their national features, 
without attempting to improve them; until the 
traces of Grecian conqueft and colonization ap- 
peared in the medals of the Ptolemies, particularly 
fhofe with the head of Jupiter Ammon. 

Allowance, doubtlefs, muft be made for the 
prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuadc us, 
that the clear fkies and happy temperature of 
Greece engendered a peculiar aptitude for arts , 
letters, and philofophy. The teftimony, however, 
of modern travellers confirms the evidence of an- 
tiquity, that the Ihores and iflands of the Archi- 
pelago produce more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreflive, with 
fewer individual imperfections, and more of general 
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nature, than can be found in any other divifions 
of the world \ Yet whatever the Greeks owed to 
their Ikies and climate, they were probably notlefs 
indebted to their a&ive laborious education and 
way of life , and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
ous, civil, and military inftitutions. Long before 
the invafion of Xerxes, the Grecian fculpture was 
diftinguilbed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf * ; 
and the awful images of the gods , as yet rudely 
finilhed, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex* 
preffion, that delighted and aftonifhed the bell 
judges, in the moll refined ages of art \ 

This Angularity might be expected from the 
defcription already given of the religion and man- 
ners of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence 
of its poets. The divinities of Greece being ima- 
gined of the human form , though incomparably 
more noble and perfed, artifts would naturally be- 
gin, at a very early period ', to exalt and generalize 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
, native country of Homer was the firft fcene of 
their fuccefs , the happy climate of Ionia render- 
ing frequent and natuial, in that delightful region , 

1 Belon. Obfervat. 1. ii. 34 . 

3 Pan fan. Corinth. 1. ii. 34* 4 Plato et Ariftot. paflim. 

5 We omit the fabulous accounts of Dedalus the Atheniau , who 
is (aid to have flourished in the time of Hercules and Thefent, -arid 
forty years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that, 
during the heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatues. 
Athenian writers, who lived a thoufand years after that period, 
might eafily confound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dedalus 
with thnfe of Dedalus of Sicyon, efpecially fince the error was ex'* 
tremely flattering to their national vanity. 
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thofe beautiful arid lovely forms which are elfc- 
where merely ideal, while other circumftances con- 
curred to accelerate the progrefs of invention and 
genius in that highly - favored country. 

In the eighth century before the Chriftian sera , 
the Afiatic colonies, as we already had occafion to 
explain, far furpafled their mother-country in fplen- 
dor and profperity. For this pre-eminence, they 
were indebted to the fuperior fertility of their foil, 
the number and convenience of their harbours, the 
advantages of their fituation and climate, the vici- 
nity of the moft wealthy and refined nations in 
Afia; above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by which they not only improved and 
ennobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians , but invented others long peculiar .to 
themfelves, particularly painting, fculpture in mar- 
ble , together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architecture. 

In the feventh century before Chrift, the mag- 
nificent prefents which the far-famed oracle of 
Apollo received from the fuperftition or vanitv . 
of the Lydian kings, were the productions, not of 
Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artills; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
Ionians diffufed the elegant inventions of their 
country through the dominions of their anceftors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of the Cim- 
merians, and difturbed by the continual hoflility of 
Lydia, many Ealtern artills fought refuge in the 
commercial cities of iEgina, Sicyon , and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpirit of the inhabitants , 
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comparatively wealthy and luxurious, afforded the 
Ionian artifts both encouragement and fccurity. 

The Aliatic fugitives, however, did not confine 
themfelves to thefe fecondary republics. Bathycles, 
a native of Ionian Magnefia, a place early celebrat- 
ed for painting 6 , fixed his abode in Sparta, the 
moft confiderable community in Greece. By or- 
der of the magiftrates of that illuflrious repub- 
lic, he made the throne of Amyclaean Apollo, the 
ftatue of Diana Leucophryne, the figures of the 
Graces and Horae, and all the other gifts and orna- 
ments enclofed within the confecrated ground fur- 
rounding the temple of Amyclse. The ftatue of 
Apollo, thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work 
of an ignorant fculptor, and probably was the pro- 
duction. of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 
But whoever confiders the cololfean bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of which was formed into 
an altar, containing the tomb of Hyacinth, mull 
admire the proportional nMgnitude of his throne, 
both fides of which were attorned with fculpture 7 . 
Among thefe ornaments , many fubjeds of hiftory 

* l’lin. 1. xsxv. I call it Ionian Magnefia, to diilinguish it front 
other places of the fame name. Vid. Fljn. edit. Ilerolin. tom. i. 
p. 1 * 7 . et tom. lii. p. 13*. 139. et 2 **. 

7 Winkelmann, who fcarccly mentions the throne of Amychran 
Apollo, though undoubtedly the greateft ancient monument in 
Greece, confounds Bathycles the Magnefian , with a later artiil of 
the fame name, who made the celebrated cup which the feven fages 
modeftly fent one to the other, as moil worthy of fuch a prefeut, 
and which was finally confecrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenes 
Laertius, fpeaking on this fubject, fays, BxJuxkrx rnx AtxctSu; 
and that he was an Arcadian appears alfo ftom Blue, iu Solon, et 
Cafaubon , ad Athenteum , 1. xi. 4. 
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e h a P. or fable are mentioned by Paufanias, which bear 
xiv. no known relation to Apollo or Hyacinth, to Ba- 
thycles or the Spartans ; but the top of the throne 
contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed to re- 
prefent the artifts who affifted in the execution of 
this llupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeftial group, Minerva, Venus, Diana, and feve- 
ral other divinities, conveying Hyacinth to the 
fkies. Its Tides were adorned with the combat of 
Tyndareus and Eurytus; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux; and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, * defcribed in 
the Odylfey \ Nor was this the only fubjed co- 
pied from the divine bard. It was eafy to diftin- 
guilh his favorite Demodocus finging among a 
chorus of Phseatians; a circumftance confirming 
our obfervations in a former part of this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been collected by-the 
Athenian tyrant Pififir^us: 

Dipemis Almofl fix centuries before the Chriflian aera, 
ana Sciihs. ^ (^ retans ^ Dipenus and Scillis , adorned many 
Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia; and 
about fifty years afterward, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, diffufed over Greece thofe pre- 
cious works in Parian marble, which were highly 
admired in the age of Auguftus *. About the 
fame time , Polydorus of Samos , who feems to 
have been much employed . by Crcefus , the laft 
king of Lydia , made the famous ring for the 

* Pautan. Laeon. p. 196 , et feqq. 

9 Viil. Plin. I. xxxvi. $ 4. 
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Samian tyrant Polycrates » which is extolled by 
Pliny 10 as a matter- piece of art. 

The production ®f thofe Eaftern artids were 
imitated with fuccefsful emulation by their difciples 
in ancient Greece, and likewife by the Grecian co- 
lonies in Italy and Sicily; as fufficiently appears 
from the medals of thofe lad-mentioned countries. 
Thefe more durable monuments, however, can 
afford but an imperfeCt idea of the innumerable 
datues which were formed of tuf or gravel done ", 
and of various kinds of wood. The mod edeemed 
were made of ivory, which, like the teeth of other 
animals, calcines underground ; an unfortunate cir- 
cumdancc for the arts, dnee, before the invadon 
of Xerxes, Greece could boad an hundred ivory 
ftatues of the gods, all of a coloflean magnitude, and 
many of them covered with gold The white 
marbles of Paros , together with thofe of Cyprus 
and iEgina, furnifhed the chief materials for fculp- 
ture, before the Athenians opened the hard fpark- 
ling veins of mount Pentelicus. Ebony , cyprefs , 
and other materials , were gradually brought into 
ufe, in confequence of the more general diffudon 
of the art, which was dedined not only to reprefent 
gods and heroes , but to commemorate the ufeful 
merit of illudrious citizens ”. At the four facred 
fedivals common to the Grecian name, the vi&ors 
in thegymnadic exercifes, as well as in the mudeal 
and poetical entertainments, were frequently didin- 
guiflied by the honor of a datue. The feenes of 

10 L. xxxvii. $ 4. 11 Plut. in Vit. Andoc. 

11 Paufanias. ** Lucian. Imagin. 
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thofe admired folemnities thus became the princi- 
pal repofitories of fcnlpture ; and the cities of 
Delphi and Olympia, in particular, long furpaffed 
the reft of Greece in the number and value of their 
ftatues , as well as in the fplendor and magnifi- 
cence of all their other ornaments ". 

But the time approached when thofe cities them- 
felves were to be eclipfed by the luftre of Athens, 
which, in the courfe of forty years, became the feat 
not only of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine arts, and thence- 
forth continued to be regarded as the fovereign of 
Greece , rather than as the capital of the narrow 
and unfruitful territory of Attica. During that 
memorable period, the Athenians, whofe circum- 
flances had hitherto proved little favorable to the 
progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having difgraced the arms, they 
plundered the wealth of Perfia. Their valor gave 
them polfeflion of thofe maritime provinces of 
Lower Afia , which were juftly regarded as the 
cradle of the arts. Their magnanimity and firm- 
nefa commanded refpedt abroad , and enfured pre- 
eminence in Greece; while, by a rare felicity, their 
republic, amidft this uninterrupted flow of external 
profperity, produced men capable to improve the 
gifts of valor or fortune to the folid and perma- 
nent glory of their country. 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcern- 
ing encouragement of Pericles was more ufeful in 

14 Faufanias Fhocic. and Eliic. , 
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animating the induftry of Phidias , or the genius 
of Phidias in feconding the views of his illuflrious 
protestor. Their congenial minds feemed as hap- 
pily formed for each other, as both were admirably 
adapted to the flourilhing circumftances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch ", this great 
mirujier , whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
maficr of the republic, found Athens well furnifhed 
with marble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprefs, 
together with all the other materials fitted to adorn 
a city, which, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wiflied likcwife to render the model of elegance. 
According to the popular principles which he pro- 
fefled , he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman to 
provide not merely for the army, the navy, the 
judges, and others immediately employed in the 
public fervice; the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moft important ob- 
ject of his minifterial care. The immenfe revenues 
of the ftate, which had hitherto been chiefly fquan- 
dered in fliows and feftivals, in gaudy oftentation and 
perifhing luxury, he direded to objeds more folid 
and durable, which, while they embelliflied the city 
might exercife the induftry and difplay the talents 
of the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, he boldly 
opened the treafury , and expended about four 
thoufand talents ; a fum which then might com- 
mand as much labor as fix or feven millions fter- 
ling in the prefent age. By this liberal encourage- 
ment, he animated every art, #xcited every hand, 

r 

** Flut. in Pericle. 
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enlivened every exertion, and called forth into the 
public fervice the whole dexterity, fkill, and genius 
of his countrymen ; while the motives of gain or 
glory which he propofed, allured from all quarters 
the mod ingenious ftrangers, who readily tranfport- 
ed their talents to Athens , as to the beft market , 
and mod confpicuous theatre. 

But it was the peculiar felicity of Pericles, to 
find Athens provided not only in all the materials of 
art, but in artifts capable of employing them to 
the beft advantage. In the inaccurate , but often 
expreffive, language of Pliny, fculpture and paint- 
ing then firft arofe , under the plaftic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Pantenus. Both arts, 
however, are known to have flourilhed at an earlier 
period; but in the age of Pericles, they aflumed 
more elevation and majefty. The inventive genius 
of man tried a new and nobler flight. The fupe- 
riority of Phidias and his contemporaries obfeured, 
and almoft obliterated, the memory of their prede- 
ceflors , and produced that fublime ftyle of art, 
which , having flourilhed about an hundred and 
fifty years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and 
difappeared foon after the reign of Alexander. 

It appears from the gems and medals , and the 
few remains in marble , preceding the age of Pe- 
ricles, that the mechanical part of engraving and 
fculpture had already attained a high degree of 
perfection. In many of thofe works, the minuteft 
ornaments are finifted with care , the mufcles are 
boldly pronouncld, the outline is faithful ; but the 
defign has more hardnefs than energy, the attitudes 
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are too conftrained to be graceful , and the ftrength 
of the exprelfion diftorts, and for the mod part de- 
ftroys , beauty. The fculptors Phidias, Polycletus, 
Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, together with the 
contemporary painters , Panaenus, Zeuxis, and Par- 
rhafius, foftened the afperities of their predecef- 
fors “ , rendered their contours more natural and 
flowing, and by employing greater addrefs to con- 
ceal the mechanifm of their art, difplayed fuperior 
{kill to the judgment, and afforded higher delight 
to the fancy, in proportion as lefs care and labor 
appeared vifible to the eye. In the works of thofe 
admired artifts , the expreflion was fkilfully diffufed 
through every part , without diflurbing the har- 
mony of the whole. Pain and forrow were rather 
concentrated in the foul than difplayed on the 
countenance ; and even the more turbulent pailions 
of indignation , anger , and refentment , were fo 
tempered and ennobled, that the indications of them 
became confident with the fublimeft grace and 
beauty. But the triumph of art confided in repre- 
fenting and recommending the focial affedions ; 
for , fetting afide the unwarranted affertions of 
Pliny, in his pretended epochs of painting, it ap- 
pears from much higher authority, that as early as 
the age of Socrates , painters had difeerned and at- 
tained that admired" excellence of ftyle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael ; 
and had learned to exprefs, by the outward air, 
attitude, and features, whatever (in the words of 

** flut. in Pcrid. ct Quintilian, I. xii. *. X. p. ?7B. 
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Xenophon 17 ) is mod engaging, affectionate, fweet, 
attractive, and amiable, in the inward fentiments 
and character. Of thefe Grecian paintings, indeed, 
which were chiefly on wood, and other perilhing 
materials , no veftige remains ; but the ftatuary of 
that celebrated age, while it difplaysits own excel- 
lence, is fuflicient to redeem from oblivion (as far 
at leaft as invention, expreflion, and ideal beauty, are 
concerned) the obliterated charms of the lifter art. 

In ftatuary, the fuperiormetit of Phidias was ac- 
knowledged by the unanimous admiration of in- 
dependent and rival communities. Intruded by 
Pericles with the fuperintendence of the public 
works, his own hands added to them their laft and 
mod valuable ornaments. Before he was called to 
this honorable employment, his ftatueshad adorned 
the moil celebrated temples of Greece. His Olym- 
pian Jupiter we had already occafion to deferibe. 
In the awful temple of Delphi, ftrangers admired 
his bronze ftatucs of Apollo and Diana. He like- 
wife made for the Delphians a group of twelve 
Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of brafs , that 
reprefented the Trojan horfe. His admired ftatue 
of the goddefsNemefis, or Vengeance, wasformed 
from a block of marble, which the vain confidence 
of the Perfians tranfported to Marathon for a tro- 
phy of vi&ory , but which their difgraceful and 
precipitate flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on the Marathonian ILore. The grate- 
ful piety of Greece adored his Venus Urania, and 
Parthenopean Apollo. His three Minervas were 

17 See the couverfatiou of Socrates with the painter Parrhalius , in 
Memorab. 1. iii. 
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refpectively made for the Pallenians, Platseans, and 
Lemnians , and all three prefentcd by thofe tributary 
ftates to their Athenian protedlors and fovereigns. 
Thefe inimitable works filenced the voice of envy. 
The moft diflinguifhed artifts of Greece, fculptors, 
painters j and archite&s, were ambitious to receive 
the diredions , and to fecond the labors, of Phi- 
dias, which were uninterruptedly employed, during 
fifteen years, in the embellifiiment of his native city. 

During that (hort period he completed the Odeum, 
or theatre of mufic ; the Parthenon , or temple 
of Minerva; the Propylaea or vcftibule, and porti- 
coes belonging to the citadel , together with the 
fculptured and pidturefque ornaments of thefe and 
other immortal works; which, when new (as Plu- 
tarch finely obfer<Jfes), expreffed the mellowed 
beauties of timeamd maturity, and when old , (till 
preferved the frefii charms rfnd alluring graces of 
novelty. The Parthenon, which ftill remains, at- 
tefts the juftice of this panegyric. It is two hun- 
dred and feventeen feet nine inches long , com- 
pofed of beautiful white marble, and acknowledged 
by modern travellers “ to be the nobleft piece of 
antiquity exilling in the world. It appears atfirft 
fight extraordinary, that the expenfe of two thou- 
fand talents fhould have been beftowed on the 
Propylsea ”. 'But we mull confider, that this ex- 
tenfive name comprehended the temple of Minerva, 
the treafury, and other public edifices. 



1 * Sir George Wheeler’s Travels, etc. 

19 Plutarch, in Pericle , et Demoftli. p. 7f« 
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The Pcecile , or divcrfiSed portico , which was 
painted by Panjenus , the brother of Phidias, aflift- 
cd by Polygnotus and Micon , muft have been a 
work of great time and expenfe Its front and 
ceilings were of marble , like thofe of all the other 
porticoes leading to the citadel , which ftill remained 
in the time ofPaufanias, and were regarded , both 
on account of the workmanfhip and materials , as 
fuperior to any thing extant. In the Precile, thofe 
great painters , whofe merit Plihy ” forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had reprefented the moft 
illuftrious events of Grecian hiftory ; the vidory of 
Thefeus over the Amazons, the lacking of Troy, 
and particularly the recent exploits againft the 
Perfians. In the battle of Marathon , the Athe- 
nian and Platacan heroes were fitawn from the life, 
or more probably from the innumerable ftatues 
which prefervcd the faithful lineaments of thofe 
illuftrious patriots. The whole extent of the Acro- 
polis, above fix miles in circumference, was fo 
diverfified by works of painting and ftatuary, that 
it became one continued fcene of elegance and 
beauty. 

But all thefe ornaments were furpafled by one 
prodndion of Phidias , which probably was the laft 
of that great mafter ; his admired flatue of Mi- 
nerva , the ereding of which ferved to confecrate 
the Parthenon, was compofed of gold and ivory, 
twenty-fix cubits high , being of inferior dimenfions 

10 He pieces the fi 1 ft epoch of great painters in the 90th Olymp. 
A. C. 429- 
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to his Minerva Poliades of bronze , the fpear and 
creft of which was feen from the promontory of 
Sunium ”, at twenty-live miles diftance. Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments of the latter ”, 
Phidias himfclf adorned every part of the former; 
and the compliment which, in this favorite work, 
he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioned (as we fliall have occafion to 
explain”) his own banifliment, a difgrace which 
he feems not to have long furvived. Cicero, Plu- 
tarch , Pliny , and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge- 
nius , fince the Minerva of Phidias increafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her prote&ing divinity. 
It belongs only to thofc who have feen and ftudied, 
to deferibe fuch matter-pieces of art; and as they 
exift no more, it will better fuit the defign of this 
hiftory, to confine ourfelves to fuch works as we 
ourfelves have feen , and which are generally ac- 
knowledged to bear the impreflion of the Socratic 
age, when philofophy gave law to painting and 
fculpture,'as well as to poetry and eloquence. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fuppo- 
fition, that all the monuments of Grecian literature 
had perifhed in the general wreck of their nation 
and liberty, and that poftcrity could colled nothing 
farther concerning that celebrated people, but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvedere , the groups 
of the Laocoon and Niobe , and other ftatues, 
gems , or medals , now fcattered over Italy and 

21 Paufanias Attic. 11 Idem, ibid. 

21 Plutarch, in Pericl. «t Thucydid. 1. if. 
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Europe, what opinion would mankind form of the 
genius and character of the Greeks? would it cor- 
refpond with the impreflions made by their poets, 
orators , and hiftorians ? which impreflion would 
be mofl favorable ? and what would be the pre- 
cife difference between them ? The folution of thefe 
queftions will throw much light on the prefent 
fubjrdl. 

The fir ft obfervation that occurs on the raoft fu- 
perticial, and that is ftrongly confirmed by a more 
attentive , furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
their authors perfectly underftood proportion, ana- 
tomy, the art of clothing, without-concealing the 
naked figure, and whatever contributes to the juft- 
nefs and truth of'defign. The exad knowledge of 
form is as neceffury to the painter orftatuary, whofe 
bufinefs it is to reprefent bodies , as that of language 
to the poet or hiftorian , who undertakes to deferibe 
uttions. In this particular, it would be unnecefTary 
to inftitute a comparifon between Grecian writers 
and artifts , fmee they are both allowed as perfedl 
in their refpedlive kinds as the condition of human- 
ity renders poflible. 

But when we advance a ftep farther, and con fi- 
der the expreflion of paftions, fentiments, and cha- 
racter, we find an extraordinary difference, or ra- 
ther contrariety. Homer , Sophocles , and De- 
mofthenes, are not only the moft original, but the 
raoft animated and glowing , of all writers. Every 
fentence is energetic ; all the parts are in motion ; 
thepaflions are deferibed in their utmoftfury, and 
expreffed by the boldeft words and gefturcs. To 
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keep to the tragic poet, whofe art approaches the 
neareft to painting and fculptnre , the heroes, and 
even the gods of Sophocles , frequently difplay the 
impetuofity of the moft ungoverned natures ; and, 
what is ftill more extraordinary , fometimes betray 
a momentary weaknefs, extremely inconfiftent with 
their general character. The rocks of Lemnos re- 
found with the cries of Philodtetes ; Oedipus , yield, 
ing to defpair, plucks out his eyes; even Hercu- 
les , the model of fortitude , finks under the 1m- 
prelfions of pain or forrow. 

Nothing can be more oppofite to the condudl 
of Grecian artifts. They likewife have reprefented 
Philodletes ; but, inftead of effeminate tears and 
lamentations , have given him the patient concen- 
trated woe of a fuffering hero. '1 he furious Ajax 
of Timomachus was painted , not in the moment 
when he deftroyed the harmlefs fheep inftead of the 
lioftile Greeks , but after he had committed this 
mad deed, and when his rage having fubfided , he 
remained, like the fea after a florin, furrounded 
with the fcattered fragments of mangled carcafes, 
and reflecting with the filent anguilb of defpair on 
his ufelefs and frantic brutality. The revenge of 
Medea againft her hufband was not reprefented , as 
in Euripides, butchering .her innocent children, 
but while Ihe was ftill wavering and irrefolute, agi- 
tated between refentment and pity. Even Cly- 
temneftra , whofe unnatural, intrepid cruelty, poets 
and hiftorians had fo indignantly defcribed and ar- 
raigned, was not deemed a proper fubjedt for the 
pencil , when embruing her hands in the .blood o£ 
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Agamemnon. And although this may be referred 
to a rule of Aridotle , “ that the characters of 
■women Ihould not be reprefented as too daring or 
decifive ; ” yet we fhall find on examination that it 
rcfults from principles of nature, whole authority 
is ftill more univerfal and indifpenfable. The con- 
fideration of the Apollo, Niobe , and Laocoon, 
whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, and 
are familiarly known , will fet this matter in the 
cleared point of view. 

The Apollo Belvedere is univerfally felt and ac- 
knowledged to be the fublimed figure that either 
fkill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favorite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pecu- 
liarly fond of deferibing in the warmed colors 1 *, 
is reprefented in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againd the ferpent Pytho, or the giant Ti- 
tyus. Animated by the nobled conception of hea- 
venly powers, theartid has faroutdepped the per- 
fections of humanity, and (if we may fpeak with- 
out irreverence) made the corrupt put on incor- 
ruption , and the mortal immortality. His dature 
is above the human, his attitude majedic ; the Ely- 
fian fpring of youth foftens the manly graces of his 
perfon, and the bold druClure of his limbs. Dif- 
dain fits on his lips, and indignation fwells his 
nodrils ; but an unalterable ferenity inveds his 
front, and the fubiime elevation of his afpeCt afpires 
at deeds of renown dill furpaffing the prefent ob* 
jcCt of his victory. 

* 4 Horace, b. iii. ode 4. ver. <0. 
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The irafcible paffions are not reprefented with 
more dignity in the Apollo , than are thofe of fear, 
terror , and confternation , in the Niobe. This 
group contained Niobe and her hufband Amphion, 
with feven fons , and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known to be 
related here, required the deepeft expreflion; and 
the genius of the artifl has chofen the only mo- 
ment when this expreflion could be rendered con- 
fiftent with the higheft beauty ; a beauty not flat- 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but tranf- 
porting the fancy into regions of purity and vir- 
tue. The excefs and fuddennefs of their difafter, 
occafioned a degree of amazement and horror, 
which { fufpending the faculties , involved them in 
that filence and infenfibility , which neither breaks 
out in lamentable Ihrieks , nor diftorts the counte- 
nance, but which leaves full play to the artift’s {kill 
to reprefent motion without diforder, or, in other 
words , to render expreflion graceful. 

The Laocoon may be regarded as the triumph 
of Grecian fculpture ; fince bodily pain, the grofleft 
and mod ungovernable of all our paflions , and 
that pain united with anguifh and torture of mind, 
are yet exprefled with fuch propriety and dignity, 
as afford leffons of fortitude fuperior to any taught 
in the fchools of philofophy. The horrible fhriek 
which Virgil’s Laocoon “ emits, is a proper cir- 
cumftance for poetry , which fpeaks to the fancy 



Ovid. Metamorpli. I. vi 14$ vcr. 14$, ct feqq. 
JF.nsid, I. ii. ver. 222 . 
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by images and ideas borrowed from all the fenfes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its objedl; 
but the exprelfion of this Ihriek would have totally 
degraded the ftatue. It is foftened , therefore , 
into a patient figh, with eyes turned to heaven in 
fearch of relief. The intolerable agony of fuffer- 
ing nature is reprefented in the lower part, and par- 
ticularly in the extremities , of the body ; but the 
manly breaft ftruggles againft calamity. The con. 
tendon is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur- 
rowed forehead ; and his languilhing paternal eye 
demands afliftance , lefs for himfelf , than for his 
miferable children, who look up to him for help. 

If fubjedfs of this nature are expreffed without 
appearing hideous, fhocking, or difguftful, we may 
well fuppofe that more temperate paffions are re- 
prefented with the greateft moderation and dignity. 
The remark is juftified by examining the remains 
or imitations of Grecian art; and were we to de- 
duce from thefe alone the charadler of the nation, 
it would feem at firft. fight, that the contempora- 
ries of Pericles mull have been a very fuperior 
people in point of fortitude, felf-command , and 
every branch of practical philosophy , to the Athe- 
nians who are deferibed by poets and hiftorians. 

But when we confidcr the matter more deeply, 
we (hall find that it is the bufinefs of hiftory to 
deferibe men as they are; of poetry and painting, 
to reprefent them as may afford moft pleafure and 
inftru&ion to the reader or fpedlator. The aim 
of thefe imitative arts is the fame , but they differ 
widely in the mode, the objedt, and extent, of 
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their imitation. The poet who defcribes aflions chap. 
in time , may carry the reader through all the gra- xiv. 
dations of paflion , and dil'play his genius moll 
powerfully in its mod furious excels. But the 
painter or ffatuary, who reprefents bodies in /pace , 
is confined to one moment, and mud chufe that 
which leaves the freed play to the imagination. 

This can feldorn be the highed pitch of paflion, 
which leaves nothing beyond it ; and in contem- 
plating which, thefympathy of the fpedlator, after 
Uis fird furprife fubfides, can only defeend into in- 
difference. Every violent flotation, moreover, is 
felt not to be lading; and all extreme perturbation 
is inconfldent with beauty, without which no vifi- 
ble objedt can long attradl or plcafe 

* 7 This fuhject is admirably treated in Lcfling’g Laocoou, in 
which he traces the bounds of painting and poetry; a work which* 
it is much to be regretted, that great genius did not finish. 
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BY the luftre of the elegant arts, the magni- 
ficence of Pericles had difplayed and ennobled 
the military glory of his country ; and the pre- 
eminence of Athens feemed immoveably eftablifhed 
on the folid foundation of internal ftrength, adorn- 
ed by external fplendor. But this abundant mea- 
fure of profperity fatisfied neither the adive ambi- 
tion of the republic , nor the enterprifing genius of 
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its miijiftcr. The Greeks beheld and admired , but 
had not yet formally acknowledged, the full extent 
of Athenian greatnefs. In order to extort this re- 
lu&ant confeflion, than which nothing could more 
firmly fecure to him the affectionate gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, Pericles difpatched arnbafladors 
to the republics and colonies in Europe and in Afia, 
requiring the prefence of their deputies in Athens, 
to concert meafures for rebuilding their ruined 
temples, and for performing the folemn vows and 
facrifices promifed , with devout thankfulncfs , to 
the immortal gods, who had wonderfully protected 
the Grecian arms, during their long and dangerous 
conflict with the Perfian empire. This propofal, 
which tended to render Athens the common centre 
of deliberation and of union , was readily accepted 
in fuch foreign parts as had already fubmitted to 
the authority of that republic. But in neighbour- 
ing flates, the arnbafladors of Pericles were received 
coldly, and treated difrefpeCtfully ; in moft aflem- 
blies of the Peloponnefus they were heard with 
fecret difguft, and the pride of the Spartan fenate 
openly derided the infolence of their demands. 
When, at their return home, they explained the 
behaviour of the Spartans , Pericles exclaimed, in 
his bold ftyle of eloquence , that he “ beheld war 
advancing with wide and rapid fteps from the Pe- 
loponnefus 

Such was the preparation of materials which the 
fmalleft fpark might throw into combuftion. But 
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before we relate the events which immediacy oc- 
cafioned the memorable war ol twenty-feven years, 
it is impollible (if the calamities of our own times 
have taught us to compaflionate the miferable) not 
to drop a tear over the continual difafters which 
fo long and fo cruelly affli&ed the moll valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind , and whofe 
immortal genius was deftined to enlighten the re- 
inoteft ages of the world. When rude, illiterate 
peafants are fummoned to mutual hoftility, and, un- 
affedted by perfonal motives of intereft or honor, 
expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the for- 
did ambition of their refpedlive tyrants, we may 
lament the general ftupidity and wretchednefs of 
human nature ; but we cannot heartily fympathize 
with men who have fo little feniibility , nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe fhould fuffer 
pain, who feem both unwilling and incapable to 
relifli pleafure. Their heavy unmeaning afpect, 
their barbarous language , and more barbarous 
manners, together with their total indifference to 
the objects and purfuits which form the dignity and 
glory of man ; thefe circumftances , interrupting 
the ordinary courfe of our fentiments, divert or re- 
pel the natural current of fympathy. Their vic- 
tories or defeats are contemplated without emotion, 
coldly related, and read without intereft or concern. 
Rut the war of Peloponnefus prefents a different 
fpe&acle. The adverfe parties took arms , not to 
fupport the unjuft pretenfions of a tyrant , whom 
they had rcafon to hate or todefpife, but to vindi- 
cate their civil rights , and to maintain their political 
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independence. The meaneft Grecian foldier 
knew the duties of the citizen , the magiftrate, and 
the general *. His life had been equally divided 
between the moft agreeable amufements of leifure, 
and the moft honorable employments of aClivity. 
Trained to thofe exercifes and accomplifhments 
which give ftrength and agility to the limbs, beauty 
to the fhape, and grace to the motions, the dignity 
of his external appearance announced the liberal 
greatnefs of his mind ; and his language, the moft 
harmonious and expreffive ever fpokcn by man, 
comprehended all that varicty'of conception, and 
all thofe fliades of fentiment, that characterize the 
moft exalted perfection of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch aCtors , the feene itfelf was 
highly important, involving not only the ftates of 
Greece, but the greateft of the neighbouring king- 
doms ; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibiting the intenfenefs of domeftic fedition* 
As it exceeded the ordinary duration of human 
power or refentment , it was accompanied with un- 
uftial circumftances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age , naturally an- 
nounced the wrath of heaven, juftly provoked by 
human cruelty. While peftilence and famine mul- 
tiplied the adual fufferings , edipfes and earth- 
quakes increafed the confternation and horror of 

1 Such is the teftimony nnifo-mly given of them in the panegyric 
of Athens by Ifocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial author- 
ity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus. Their exploits ia 
that wonderful enterprife juitify the highett praiTe ; and yet the na- 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in the long 
interval between the periods alluded to. 
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that lamentable period \ Several warlike com- 
munities were expelled from their hereditary pof- 
feffions; others were not only driven from Greece, 
but utterly extirpated from the earth ; fome fell a 
prey to party-rage , others to the vengeance of 
foreign enemies ; fome were flowly exhaufted by 
the contagion of a malignant atmofphere , others 
overwhelmed at once by fudden violence ; while 
the combined weight of calamity afTailed the power 
of Athens, and precipitated the downfal of that re- 
public from the pride of profperous dominion , to 
the deje&ion of dependence and mifery \ 

The general, but latent hoftility of the Greeks, 
of which we have already explained the caufe , was 
firft called into adlion by a rupture between the 
ancient republic of Corinth , and its flourilhing co- 
lony Corcyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, 
elated with the pride of wealth and naval greatnefs, 
had long denied and fcorned thofe marks of 

' Thucydid. 1. i. p. IS, et feqq. 

4 For the PeloponneDan war we have not, indeed, a full dream of 
biftory, but a regular feries of annals in Thucydides and Xenophon; 
authors, of whom each might fay, 

Quarque ipfe miferrima vidi , 

Et quorum pars matrna fui : 

Many material circumdances my likewlfe he learned from the Greek 
orators, the writings of Piato and Aridotle, the comedies of Arifto- 
phanss, the twelfth and two following books of Diodorus Siculus, 
and Plutarch’s Lives of Pericles, Nicias, Alribiades, Lyfander , and 
Agefilaus. It is remarkable, that the heavy compiler, as well as the 
lively biographer, have both followrtl the long lod works of Epho. 
rus and Theopompus , in preference to thofe of Thucydides and 
Xenophon; a circumdance which drongly marks their want of 
judgment, but which renders tbsir information more intereding to 
pofterity. 
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deference and refpeCt which the uniform pradtice of c H a p, 
Greece exadted from colonies towards their mother- xv. 
country. At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
vals, they yielded not the place of honor to the 
Corinthians; they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
prieft to prefide over their religion; and when 
they eltablilhed n^r fettlements on diftant coafts, 
they requefted not, as ufual with the Greeks, the 
aufpicious guidance of a Corinthian conductor 

While the ancient metropolis , incenfed by thofe The Co 
inftances of contempt, longed for an opportunity Hnthians 
to punifh them, the citizens of Epidamnus, the ^pidam. 
rood confiderable fea port on the coaft of the Ha- nus. 
driatic, craved affiftance at Corinth againft the 
barbarous incurfions of the Taulantii , an Illyrian 
tribe, who, having united with a powerful band of 
Epidamnian exiles, greatly infelted that territory, 
and threatened to ftorm the city. As Kpidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra . its diftrtffed inhabitants 
had firft fought protection 'there; but although 
their petition was preferred with refpedtful defer- 
ence, and urged with the molt affedting demonltra- 
tions of abatement and calamity, by ambafladors 
who long remained Under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud infenfibility of thefe intractable iflanders 
fliowed not the fmallell inclination to relieve them ; 
partly reftrained , it is probable', by the fecret prac- 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles , confifting of fome 

* Schol. in Thucydid. ad locum. He mentions the other circura- 
ftances which I have melted into the text, and which will afterward* 
be confirmed by more claffic authority. 
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chap, of the principal and richeft families of that mari- 
xv > time republic. The Corinthians readily embraced 
the caufe of a people abandoned by their natural 
protestors, and their own inveterate enemies; and 
immediately fupplied Epidamnus with a con- 
fiderable body of troops , lefs with a view to defend 
its walls againll the affaults otathe Taulantii, than 
in order irrecoverably to det^h and alienate its 
inhabitants from the intereft of Corcyra. 

Are a*. The indignation of the Corey reans was inflamed 
feated at j ntQ f uryj w h en un derftood that thofe whom 
Corey- th ' they had long affeded to conflder as aliens and 
teins - as rivals , had interfered in the affairs of their co- 
fJxTvt a. lony. They inrtantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
A.C. «3S. proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to re-admit 
their exiles , and to expel the foreign troops. With 
fuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakeft and moft pufillanimous garrifon could 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejeded them with fcorn; in confequence of 
which their city was inverted and attacked with 
vigor, by land and fea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly folicitous, both to defend the place, 
and to proted the troops already thrown into it, 
confiding partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies , but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro- 
clamation , firft publifhed at Corinth , was induftri- 
oufly dirteminated through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy at home , or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
With aflurance of enjoying the immunities and 

honors 
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honors of a republic whofe fa r ety they had ven- 
tuied to defend. Many exiles and military adven- 
turers, at all times profufely fcattered over Greece, 
obeyed the welcome fummons. Public affiftance, 
likcwife, was obtained , not only from Thebes and 
Megara, but from feveral ftates of the Peloponne- 
fus. In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to lit out an armament of feventy*five fail; 
which, direding its courfe towards Epidamnus, an 
chored in the Ambracian gulph , near the friendly 
harbour of Adium, where, in a future age, Auguftus 
and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world! Near this celebrated feene of adion , the 
impetuous Corcyreans haftened to meet the enemy. 
Forty fhips were employed in the fn-ge of Epi- 
damnus. Twice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoftile armaments fought 
with equal animofity; but the Corcyreans far fur- 
palfed in bravery and fkill. Fifteen Corinthian 
vefTcls were deftroyed'; the reft efcaped in diforder, 
and the decifive battle was foon followed by the 
furrender of Epidamnus. By a clemency little ex- 
peded from the vidors, the ancient inhabitants of 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties; but 
the Corinthians were made prifoners of war, and 
their allies condemned to death. 

The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and erect- 
ed a confpicuous trophy of vidory on the pro- 
montory Leucimne , whofe lofty ridges overlook- 
ed the diftant feene of the engagement. During 
the two following years they reigned undifturbed 
mafters of the neighbouring feas; and though a 
Vol. II. Y 
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principle of fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of rtf- 
fpeCt towards their ancient metropolis , prevented 
them from invading the territory of Corinth, they 
determined to make the confederates of that re- 
public feel the full weight of their vengeance. 
For this purpofe they ravaged thecoadof Apollo- 
nia; plundered the city Ambracia; almod defulat- 
jed the peninfula, now the ifland ofLeucas; and, 
emboldened by fuccefs, ventured to land in thcPe- 
loponnefus, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllcne, 
becaufe in the late fea-fight the Elians, to whom 
that place belonged , had fupplied Corinth with a 
few gallies *. 

1 he fouthern dates of Greece, highly provoked 
by this outrage to the peaceable Elians , whofe reli- 
gious character had long commanded general re- 
fpedt, were dill farther incenfed by the active re- 
fentment of the Corinthians, who, exafperated at 
the difgrace of being vanquilhed by one of 'their 
own colonies, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention , and employed the greated 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce- 
naries, to gain allies, and efpecially to equip a 
new fleet, that they might be enabled to chaflife 
the impious audacity (as they called it) of their re- 
bellious children ’ . 

The magidrates of Corcyra faw and dreaded the 
temped that threatened to burfl' on them , and 
which the unaffifled drength of their ifland was 
totally unable to refid. They had not taken part 

* TiiucyJicl. 1. i. p. 22 , et fe?j. 7 Idem , Ibid. 
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in the late wars ; they had not acceded to the lad 
treaty of peace ; they could not fummon the aid 
of a (ingle confederate. In this difficulty they fent 
ambalfadors to Athens, well knowing the fccret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co- 
rinthians likewil'e fent ambalfadors to defeat their 
purpofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe- 
nian affembly; but (irft the Corcyreans, who, in 
a (ludied oration , acknowledged, “that having no 
previous claim of merit to urge, they expedted no 
fuccefs in their negociation, unlefs an alliance be- 
tween Athens and Corcyra ffiould appear, alike ad- 
vantageous to thofe who propofed, and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians wouid im- 
mediately become fenfible, if they refledted that 
the people of Peloponnefus being equally hoftile tat 
both ( the open enemies of Corcyra-, the fecrec 
and more dangerous enemies of Athens), their 
country muft derive a vaft acceffion of ftrength by- 
receiving, without trouble or expenfe, a rich and 
warlike ifland , which , unaffifted and alone , had de- 
feated a numerous confederacy; and whofc naval 
force , augmenting the fleet of Athens , would for 
ever render that republic fovereign of the feas. If 
the Corinthians complained of the injuftice of re- 
ceiving their colony, let them remember, that co- 
lonies are prcferved by moderation, and alienated 
by oppreflion ; that roeh fettle in foreign parts to 
better their fituation , not to fubmit their liberties; 
to continue the equals, not to become the (laves 
of their lefs adventurous fellow -citizens. Jf they 

Y 2 
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pretended, that the demand of Corcyra was incon- 
tinent with the laft general treaty of peace, let the 
■words of that treaty confound them , which exprefT- 
]y declareevery Grecian city, notprevioufly bound 
to follow the ftandard of Athens or of Sparta , at 
full liberty to accede to the alliance of either of 
thofe powers *. But it became the dignity of Athens 
to expect honor and fafety , not from the puncti- 
lious obfervance of a flippery convention, but 
from the manly and prompt vigor of her coun- 
cils. It fuited the renowned wifdom of a republic, 
which had ever anticipated her enemies, to pre- 
vent the fleet of Corcyra from falling a prey to that 
confederacy, with whofe inveterate envy (he her- 
felf mud be foon called to contend ; and to merit 
theufeful gratitude of an ifland poflefling other va- 
luable advantages, and mod conveniently fituate 
for intercepting the Sicilian and Italian fupplies, 
which, in the approaching and inevitable war, 
would otherwife fo powerfully aflift their Doric 
anceftors of Peloponnefus.” 

The Corinthians indiredlly anfwered this difeourfe 
by inveighing, with great bitternefs, againft the 
unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcvra: “That infamous ifland had hitherto de- 
clined connexion with every Grecian date, that 
flie might carry on her piratical depredations un- 
obferved , and alone enjoy the fpoil of the unwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpitable (hores. 

• yxo a avrai;, tuv EAAxriJwv ttgAiuv tlrifjunSaux ?u,u«ee%£», 

tluixi 7rxf inoTtpm at xpitxr\ rat O.lin. The juftifi** the 

paraphrafe in the text. 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked hy this in- 
human pradice , theGorcyreans had diverted them- 
felves of all piety and gratitude towards their mo- 
ther-country , and embrued their parricidal hands 
in their parent’s blood. Their audacity having 
provoked a late vengeance, which they were un- 
able to repel, they unfeafonably fought proledion 
from Athens, defiring thofe who were not accom- 
plices of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deluding them through the vain terror of con- 
tingent evil, into certain and immediate calamity; 
for fuch muft every war be regarded, its event be- 
ing always deftrueftive , often fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ; Athens, it was 
clear, muft violate the ftnfe and fpirit of the laft 
treaty of peace, if fhe aflifted the enemies of any 
contracting power. Thefe fierce iflanders acknow- 
ledged therafelves a colony of Corinth, but pre- 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who eftablilhed them , to thofe whofe fofter- 
ing care reared their infancy , from whofe blood 
they fprung, by whofe arms they have been defend- 
ed. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal to 
you, Athenians! who have planted fo many colo- 
nies), that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Corcyreans have long fpurned, 
to that refpedt which their infolence now refufes 
and difdains : that it belongs to us, their metro- 
polis, to be their leaders in war, their magiftrates in 
peace ; nor can you , Athenians ! oppofe our juft pre- 
tenftons, and proteCl our rebellious colony , without 
fetting an example moll dangerous to yourfelves. " 

Yj 
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Thefe fenfible obfervations made a deep impref- 
fion on the moderate portion of the aflembly ; but 
the fpeecb of the Corcyrctffis was more congenial 
to the ambitious views of tbe republic, and the 
daring fpiric of Pericles. He wifljed, however, 
to avoid the difhonor of manifeftly violating the 
peace, and therefore advifed his countrymen to 
conclude withCorcyra, not a general or complete 
alliance, but only a treaty of defence, which, in 
cafe of invafion, obliged the two ftates recipro- 
cally to alfift each other. 

This agreement was no fooner ratified than ten 
Athenian Ihips reinforced tbe fleet of Corcyra, 
ftationed on the enjiern coafl of the ifland; becaufe 
the Corinthians, with their numerous allies, al- 
ready rendezvoufed on the oppofite Ihore of 
Epirus. The. hoftile armaments met in line of 
battle, near the fmall iflands Sibota, which feem 
anciently to have been feparated from the conti- 
nent by the irhpetuofity of the deep and narrow 
fea between Epirus and Corcyra. The bold ifland- 
ers, with an hundred and ten fail, furioufly attack- 
ed the fuperior fleet of the Corinthians , which was 
divided into three fquadrons; the IVlegareans and 
Ambracians on the right, the E.lians and other 
allies in the centre, their own fliips on the left, 
which compofed the principal ftrength of their line. 
The narrownefs of the ftrait , and the immenfe 
number of fhips (far greater than had ever affem- 
bled in former battles between the Greeks), foon 
rendered it impoflible, on either fide, to difplay 
any fuperiority in failing, or any addrefs io 
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manoeuvre. The atftion was irregular and tumultu- chap. 
ous, and maintained with more firmnefs and vigor xv. 
than naval flcill. The numerous troops , both 
heavy and light-armed, whtf were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obftinate valor; while the fhips , continuing 
motionlefs and inadive, made the fca-fight refemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudi- 
cioufly landed there to burn or plunder the Corin- 
thian camp. 

This ineflential fervice too much weakened the Tht Cn% 
fmaller fleet, and rendered the inequality decifive. de ‘ 

The Corcyreans were defeated with great flaughter, 
their incenfed adverfaries difregarding plunder and 
prdoners, and only thirfting for blood and revenge. 

In the blindnefs of their rage they deftroyed many 
of their fellow-citizens, who had been captured by 
the enemy in the beginning of the engagement. 

Nor was their lofs of fhips inconfiderable; thirty 
were funk, and the red fo much fhattered, that 
when they endeavoured to purfue the feeble remains 
of the Corcyrean fleet, which had loft feventy gal- 
lies, they were effedtually prevented from executing 
this defign by the fmall Athenian fquadron, which, 
according to its inftrudions from the republic, had 
taken no fhare in the battle, but, agreeably to the 
yecent treaty between Athens and Corcyra , hin- 
dered the total deftruiftion of their allies , flrft by 
hoftile threats, at length by adtual refiftance. 

Y 4 
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The Corinthians having dragged up their wreck, 
and recovered the bodies of their flain, refitted on 
the coaft of Epirus, and haftened to Corcyra; con- 
fiderably off which ^hey beheld the enemy rein- 
forced , and drawn up in line of battle, in order 
to defend their coaft. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, till, to their furprife and terror, 
they perceived an unknown fleet preffing towards 
them. This new appearance fhook their refolu- 
tion, and made them change their courfe. The 
Corcyreans, whofe fituation at firft prevented them 
from feeing the advancing fquadron , were aftb- 
nilhed at the fudden retreat of the enemy; but 
when they difcovered its caufe, their uncertainty 
and fears, increafed by their late afflicting cala- 
mity, made them prefer the fafeft meafure. They 
alfo turned their prows; and, while the Corin- 
th ians retired to Epirus , preffed in an oppofite di- 
rection to Corcyra. There, to their inexpreffiblc 
joy, not unmixed with fliame, they were joined by 
the unknown fleet, confiding of twenty Athenian 
galliep ; a reinforcement which enabled them, next 
morning, to brave the late victorious armament 
off the coaft of Sibota, a deferted harbour of Epirus, 
oppofite to the fmall i Hands of the fame name. 

The Corinthians, unwilling to contend with the 
unbroken vigor of thejr new opponents, difpatched 
a brigantine with the following remonflrance : 
w You aCt molt unjuftly , men of Athens! in 
breaking the peace, and commencing unprovoked 
hoflilities. On what pretence do you hinder the 
Corinthians from taking vengeance on an infolent 
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foe? If you are determined to perfift in iniquity 
and cruelty, feize us who addrefs you, and treat 
us as enemies. ” The words were fcarcely ended 
when the Corcyreans exclaimed, with a loud and 
unanimous voice, “Seize, and kill them.” But 
the Athenians anfwered with moderation: “Men 
of Corinth , we neither break the peace , nor adl 
unjuftly. We come to defend our allies of Corcyra: 
fail unmolefted by us to whatever friendly port you 
deem moft convenient; but if you purpofe making 
a defcent on Corcyra, or on any of the dependen- 
ces of that ifland, we will exert our utmoft power 
to frullrate your attempt *. ” 

This menace, which prevented immediate hofti- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furprifing, 
as they failed homeward, the town of Ana&orium, 
on the Ambracian gulph , which , in the time of 
harmony between the colony and parent ftate, had 
been built at the joiut expenfe of Corinth and Cor- 
cyra.' From this fea-port they carried off two 
hundred and fifty Corcyrean citizens , and eight 
hundred flaves. The former, added to the cap- 
tives faved during the fury of the fea fight, by the 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap- 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred and fifty; a capture which, as we 
fhall have occafion to relate, produced moft im- 
portant and lamentable confequences on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians , having chaftifed the infolence 
of their revolted colony , had reafon to dread the 

* Thucydid. p. 37. 
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vengeance of its powerful ally. ImprefTed with 
this terror, they labored with great activity and 
with unufual fecrecy and addrefs, to find for the 
Athenian arms an employment dill more intered- 
ing than the Corcyrean war. I he domedic drength 
of Athens defied aflault; but a people who, on the 
bafis of a diminutive territory and fcanty popula- 
tion, had reared fuch an extenfive fabric of em- 
pire, might eafily be wounded in their foreign de- 
pendences, which, for obvious caufes, were ever 
prone to novelty and rebellion. The northern 
Ihores of the iEgean fea, afterwards comprehended 
under the name ofMacedon, and forming the mod 
valuable portion of that kingdom , reluctantly ac- 
knowledged the dern authority of a fovereign whom 
they obeyed and deteded. This extenfive coad, 
of which the fubfequent hidory will deferve our at- 
tention, compofed , next to the iEgean iflands and 
colonies of Afia, the principal foreign dominions 
of the Athenian republic. The whole country 
(naturally divided by the Thermaic and Strymonic 
gulphs into the provinces ol Pieria , Chalcis, and 
Pangaeus) dretched in a direct line only an hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but the winding intricacies of 
the coad, indented by two great, and by two fmaller 
bays, extended three times that length; and almod 
every convenient fitnation was occupied by a Gre- 
cian fea-port. But neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufnefs of 
the maritime parts, formed the chief importance 
of this valuable pofleflion. The middle divifion, 
called the region of Chalcis, bccaufe originally 
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peopled by a city of that name in Euboea , was 
equally fertile and delightful. The inland country, 
continually diverfified by lakes, rivers, and arms 
of the fea, afforded an extreme facility of water- 
carriage ; Amphipolis, Acanthus, Potidaca, and 
many other towns, furnifhed confiderablc marts of 
commerce for the republics of Greece, as well as 
for the neighbouring kingdoms of Thrace and Ma- 
cedon; and the conRant demands of the merchant 
excited the patient induRry of the hufbandman. 
This beautiful diRrict had, on one fide, the black 
mountains of Pangxus, and on the other, the green 
vales of Pieria. The former, extending ninety 
miles towards the eaft and the river Neffus , 
abounded neither in corn nor paRure, but produced 
variety of timber proper for building fliips ; and 
the fouthern branches of the mountain contained 
rich veins of gold and River, which were fuccef- 
fively wrought by the Thafians and the Athenians, 
but of which the full value was firR difeovered by 
Philip of Macedon, who annually extracted from 
them the value of two hundred thoufand pounds 
fttrling The laR and fmalleR divifion, Pieria, 
extended fifty miles along the Thermaic gulph to 
the confines of Theffaly and IVlount Pindus. T he 
towns of Pydna and Methone enriched the fhorc 
with the benefits of arts and commerce. Nature 
had been peculiarly kind to the inland country, 
whofe fhady hills, fequeRered walks and fountains, 
lovely verdure, and tranquil folitude, rendered it, 
in the fanciful belief of antiquity , the favorite 

** Diodorus , 1. xvi. p. 
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haunt of the Mufes; who borrowed from this 
diftricl their favorite appellation of Pierides. Ac- 
cording to the fame poetical creed, thefe goddeffes 
might well cnoy the mortal inhabitants, who led a 
paftoral life, enjoyed happinefs, and are fcarcely 
mentioned in hiftory. 

Such was the nature and fuch the divifions of a 
territory, which the policy and refentment of Co- 
rinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againft the 
fovereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu- 
nities of the Chalcidice " took refuge within the 
walls of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
and fortified, at the diftance of five miles from the 
fea, in a fertile and fecure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyce , the inmoft recefs of the Toronaic 
gulph The neighbouring city of Potidaea, a co- 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magif- 
trates fent from the mother-country, yet like moft 
eftablifhments in the Chalcidice, a tributary con- 
federate “of Athens, likewife ftrengthened its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici- 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
which having entered the harbour of Potidaea , 

11 In uGng the name of Chalcidice I have followed the analogy 
of the Greek language rather than complied with cuftora ; yet that 
part of the Macedonian coaft, ufually called the region of Chalcis* 
gave name to the province of Chalcidice in Syria, as Strabo mentions 
in his fixteenth book; wherein he explains how the principal divifions 
of Syria , as well as Mesopotamia , came to be diftinguished , after 
the conquefh of Alexander, by Grecian appellations, borrowed from 
the geography defcribed in the text. 

11 Thucydid. 
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commanded the citizens to demolifh their fortifica- 
tions, to give hoftages as fecurity for their good beha- 
viour, and to difmifs the Corinthian magjftrates. 
The Potidxans artfully requefted that the execu- 
tion of thefe fevere commands might be.fufpended 
until they had time to fend ambalfadors to Athens, 
and to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity. 

The weaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus , the 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the conft of Potidxa, dire&ed the 
operations of his fquadron againft places of lefs im- 
portance , not fparing the dependences of Mace- 
don. Meanwhile the Potidxans fent a public but 
illufive embafiy to Athens, while on<? more effec- 
tual was fccretly difpatched to Corinth', and other 
cities of the Peloponnefus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus , a brave and enterprifing 
general. Tbefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfcnce of the Athenian fleet ; and the 
Potidxans , thus reinforced , fet their enemies at 
defiance. Alarmed by this intelligence, the Athe- 
nians fitted out a new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the ftege o£ 
Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife, comparatively of little im- 
portance , that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidxa by fea, while an Athenian army of three 
thoufand citizens , with a due proportion of allies, 
aflaulted it by land. This meafure was adopted ; 
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but the fpirit of the garrifon foon offered them 
battle, almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
fuccefs. Callias however was (lain, and fucceeded 
by Phormio ; who, conducing a frelh fupply of 
troops, defolated the hoftilc territory of Chalci* 
and Pieria ; took feveral towns by ftorm ; and , 
having ravaged the adjoining diflridl , befieged the 
city of Potidaea. 

While thofe tranfaftions were carrying on in the 
north , the centre of Greece was Ihaken by the 
murmurs and complaints of the Corinthians and 
their Peloponnefian confederates, who loft all pa- 
tience when^ their citizens were blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
feveral republics beyond the iftbmus, who had re- 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfe to Sparta, whofe 
a&ual power and ancient renown juftly merited the 
firft rank in the confederacy, but whofe meafures 1 ’ 
were rendered flow and cautious by the forefight 
and peaceful counfels of the prudent Archidamus. 
When introduced into the Spartan affcmbly, the re- 
prefentatives of all the ftates inveighed, with equal 
bitternefs , againft the injuftice and cruelty of 
Athens, while each'defcribed and exaggerated.thc 
weight of its peculiar grievances. The Mcgareans 

*' Plutarch (in Peticl. ) aferibes the backwardncfc of the Spartans 
to engage in war to tile advice of their principal magifttates , bribed 
by Pericles, who wished to gain time for his military preparations; 
a report ns improbable as another calumny, that they vyire bribed 
by their allies to take arms againik Athens ( AriRoph. in Pace). The 
caufe of their irrefqlution , aligned in the text, is confirmed by the 
fubftgucnt bebaviosr of Archidamus. 
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complained that, by a recent decree of that ftern 
unfeeling republic, they had been excluded from 
the ports and markets of Attica' 4 ; an exclufion 
which, confidering the narrownefs and poverty of 
their own rocky didridt, was equivalent to de- 
priving them of the fil'd neceffaries of life. The 
inhabitants of iEgina explained and lamented that, 
in defiance of recent and folemn treaties, and dif- 
regarding the liberal fpirit of Grecian policy, the 
Athenians had reduced their unfortunate iflandinto 
the mod deplorable condition of fcrvitudc. 

When other Hates had defcribed their particular 
fufferipgs , the Corinthians lad arofe, and their 
fpeaker thus addreffed the Lacedxmonian alTembly: 
“Had we come hither, men of Lacedaemon! to 
urge our private wrongs , it might be fufficient 
barely to relate the tranfaclions of the preceding, 
and prefent , years. The revolt of Corcyra, the fiege 
of Eotidaea, are fads which fpeak for themfelves; 

*♦ The Megareans were accufecl of ploughing Tome con Teemed 
lands: they were accufcd of harbouring the Athenian (laves, fugitives, 
and exiles ; other eaufes of complaint might eafily have been ilifcovered 
or invented by their powerful neighbours, who were provoked that 
fuel) a fmall community on their frontier should uniformly fpurn their 
authority.- But the malignity of the comic writers of the times 
aferibed the fevere decree againft Megara to an event equally dif. 
graceful to tbe morals of 1 heir country, and injurious to the honor 
of Pericles. The following veifes are tranflated from the Achar« 
uenfes of Ariftophanes : 

Jnvcnes profecti Megaram ebrij auferunt 
Simseiham cx fcortotione nobilem : 

Megnrenfis hinc popnlus dolore perictus 
Furatur Afpafiie duo feurta baud impiger : 

Bine initium prorupit 

Univerfis Gracis ob ties merctriculas. 
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chap, but the thoughts of this aflembly fhould be 
xv.' diredfed to obje&s more important than particular 
injuries , however flagrant and enormous. The 
^e/ieraioppreflive fvftem of Athenian policy, — it is 
this which demands your moft ferious concern; a 
fyftem aiming at nothing lefs than the deftrudliort 
of Grecian freedom , which is ready to perifh 
through your fupine negled. That moderation 
and probity, men of Sparta ! for which yourdomef- 
tic counfels are juftly famous , render you the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and expofe you to become the 
victims of foreign ambition ; which , inftead of op- 
poftng with prompt alacrity, you have nourifhed 
by unfeafonable delay; and, in confequence of this 
fatal error, are now called to contend, not with the 
infant weaknefs , but with the matured vigor of 
yourenemies, thofe enemies , who, ever unfatisfied 
with their prefent meafure of profperity, are con- 
tinually intent on fome new projedl of aggrandize- 
ment. How different from your flow procraftina- 
tion is the ardent character of the Athenians! 
Fond of novelty, and fertile in refources , alike ac- 
tive and vigilant, the accomplifliment of one de- 
flgn leads them to another more daring. Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fucceflion. 
Already have they fubdued half of Greece ; their 
ambition grafps the whole. Roufe , then , from 
your lethargy, defend your allies, invade Attica, 
maintain the glory of Peloponnefus , that facred 
depoflt, with which being intruded by your an- 
n ceftors, you are bound to tranfmit unimpaired to 

pofterity. ” 

* Several 
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Several Athenians, then refiding on other bnfi* 
nefs at Sparta, defired to be heard in defence of 
their country. Equity could not deny the requeft; 
of thefe voluntary advocates, who fpoke in a ftyle 
well becoming the loftinefs of their republic ", 
With the pride of fuperiority , rather than the in* 
dignation of innocence, they affected to defpife 
the falfe afperfionsof their adverfaries; and, inftead 
of anfwering dire&ly the numerous accufations 
againft their prefuinptuous abufe of power, de- 
feribed, with fwelling encomiums , “ the illuftrioua 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen ; ex* 
ploits which had juftly raifed them to a pre- 
eminence, acknowledged by their allies, uncon* 
lefted by Sparta, and felt by Perfia. When it 
became the dignity of Greece to chaftife the re- 
peated infuits of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
tans had declined the condudl of a diflant war; 
Athens had afTumed the abandoned helm, and, 
after demolifhing the cruel dominion of Bar- 
barians , had acquired a juft and lawful fway 
over the coafts of Europe and of Afta. The new 
fubjefts of the republic were long treated rather as 
fellow-citizens, than as tributaries and flaves. But 
it was the nature of man to revolt againft the fup* 
pofed injuftice of his equals, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his mafters. This circum- 
ftance, fo honorable to Athenian lenity, had occa- 
sioned feveral unprovoked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to punilh with an 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

11 Thucydid. 1. xliii. et feqq. . 

Vol. II. ( Z - 
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commotions had lately obliged her to hold , with 
a firmer hand, the reins of government, and to 
maintain with armed power, an authority juftly 
earned, and ftrictly founded in nature, of which it 
is an unalterable law, that the ftrong /hould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofe this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs , and would, doubtlefs, uphold 
lier empire with the fame valor and activity by 
which it had been eftabliflied. ” 

Having heard both parties, the aflembly ad- 
journed, without forming any refolution. But next 
day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion , that 
the arrogance and ufurpation of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to de- 
fer hostilities. This popular current was vainly 
oppofed by the experienced wifdom of kingArchi- 
damus , who ftill counselled peace and moderation, 
though his courage had been confpicuoufly diftin- 
guilhed in every feafon of danger. He exhorted 
his countrymen “not to rulh blindly on war, with- 
out examining the refources of the enemy and 
their own. The Athenians were powerful in fiiips, 
in money, in cavalry, and in arms; of all which 
the Lacedaemonians were dedicute, or, atleall, but 
feebly provided. Whatever provocation , therefore, 
they had received, they ought in prudence to dif- 
femble their refentment, until they could cffedtually 
exert their vengeance. The prefent crifis required 
negociation ; if that failed , the lilent preparation of 
a few years would enable them to take the field 
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■with well-founded hopes of redrefling the grievances 
of their confederates. ” Had this moderate lan* 
guage made any impreflion on fuch an affembly, it 
would have been fpeedily obliterated by the blunt 
boldnefs of Sthenclaides, one of the Ephori, who 
clofed the debate. “ Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
fpeeches of the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift. While they dwell with ftudied eloquence 
on their own praifes, they deny not their having 
injured our allies. If they behaved well in the 
Perfian war, and now otherwife , their degeneracy 
is only the more apparent. But then, and now, 
we are ftill the fame ; and if we would fupport our 
character, we mud not overlook their injuftice. 
They have (hips, money , and horfes ; but we have 
good allies, whofe interefts we muft not abandon. 
Why do we deliberate, while our enemies are in 
arms? Let us take the field with fpeed , and fight 
with all our might.” The acclamations of the 
people followed, and war was refolvcd. 

This refolution was taken in the fourteenth year 
after the conclufion of the general peace; but near 
a twelvemonth elapfed before the propereft mea- 
fures for invading Attica could be finally adjufted 
among the difcordant members of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confided of all the feven republics 
of the Peloponncfus, except Argos and Achaia , the 
firll of which from ambition, and the fecond 
perhaps from moderation 1 *, preferved, in the 

x ‘ The ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fubfequent meafures 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achaia is fufpected , from the 
nature of the Acbaran laws, which will afterwards be deferibed* 
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beginning of the war, a fufpicious neutrality. Of the 
nine northern republics, Acarnania alone declined 
joining the allies, its coaft being particularly ex- 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 
cities of Naupablus andFlatxa, forreafons that will 
foon appear, were totally devoted to their Athenian 
prote&ors; whofe caufe was likewife embraced by 
feveral petty princes of Theffaly. But all the other 
dates beyond theiflhmus longed to follow the 
flnndard of Sparta, and to humble the afpiring 
ambition of their too powerful neighbour. 

The reprefentatives of thefe various CQmmuni- 
ties having, according to the received practice of 
Greece, affembled in the principal city of the con- 
federacy , were ftrongly encouraged by the Corin- 
thians, who, as their colony of Potidaea was flill 
clofely befieged , labored to accelerate reprifals on 
Attica, by exhibiting the moll advantageous pro- 
fpedl of the approaching war. They obferved, 
“ That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thoufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled flill more in merit, than they 
furpafled in number. The one was compofed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in whofe government they had a 
fhare; the other chiefly confifted in vile merce- 
naries, whofe pay was their government and their 
country. If fupplies of money were requifite , the 
allied dates would doubtlefs be more liberal and 
forward to defend their interefl and honor, than 
the rcludant tributaries of Athens to rivet their 
fervitude and chains : and if flill more money 
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fhould be wanted , the Delphic and Olympic trea- 
f ures afforded an inexhauftible refource, which could 
not be better expended than in defending the facred 
caufe of juftice and of Grecian freedom.” In or- 
der to gain lull time, however, for fettling; all matters 
among themfelves , the confederates difpatched to 
Athens various overtures of accommodation , which 
they well knew would be indignantly rejected. In 
each embalfy they rofe in their demands, fuccef- 
fively requiring the Athenians to raife the fiege of 
Potidaea; to repeal their prohibitory decree againft 
IVlegara; to withdraw their garrifon from Sgina; 
in hue, to declare the independence of their co- 
lonies ,7 . 

Thefe laft demands were heard at Athens with 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con- 
cluded them. They had hitherto puflied the fiege 
of Potidxa with great vigor , but without any near 

17 Befides complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required 44 to expel the defendants of thofe impious 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva. ” This alluded to 
an event which happened the firft year of the 4Sth Olympiad, or S98 
years before Chrift. Cylon, a powerful Athenian, having feized the 
citadel , and afpiring at royalty , was defeated in his purpofe by 
Megacles , a maternal anceflor of Pericles, who having decoyed the 
afiociates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva t butchered them 
without mercy, and with too little refpect for the privileges of that 
venerable lanctuary. The whole tranfattion is particularly related by 
Plutarch in his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiquated 
complaint, at this juncture, pointed particularly at Pericles, and 
showed the opinion which the Spartans entertained of his unrivalled 
influence and authority. 
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profpeCtof fucccfs. They mud now contend with 
a numerous confederacy, expofc their bonded gran- 
deur to the doubtful chance of war , and exchange 
the amufements and pleafures of the city for the 
toils and hardfhips of a camp. Of thefe difeon- 
tented murmurs the rivals and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelves , to traduce the cha- 
racter and adminidration of that illudrious datef- 
man. It was infinuated , that , facrificing to private 
palfion the intered of his country, he had enaCted 
the imperious decree, of which the allies fo judly 
complained, torefentthe perfonal injury of his be- 
loved Afpafia , whofe family had been infulted by 
fome licentious youths of Megara Diopeithes, 
Dracontides, and other demagogues, derided the 
folly of taking arms on fuch a frivolous pretence, 
and as preparatory to the impeachment of Pericles 
himfelf, the courts of judice were fatigued with 
profecutions of his valuable friends. 

The philofopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias the 
datuary, reflected more ludre than they could de- 
rive from the protection of any patron. 'I he 
mixed character of Afpafia was of a more doubtful 
kind. To the natural and fprightly graces of 
Ionia, her native country, die added extraordinary 
accompl. (foments of mind and body; and having 
acquired in high perfection the talents and excel- 
lences of the other fex , was accufed of being too 
indifferent to the honor of her own. Scarcely 
fuperior in modedv to Phryne, Thais, or Erigo- 
ne 1 ’ , her wit, her knowledge , and her eloquence, 

M See above, p. 35S. " See above, p. 2$9. 
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excited univerf.il admiration or envy ”, while the 
beauty of hpr fancy and of her perfon infpired more 
tender fentiments into the fufceptible bread of Peri- 
cles. She was reproached , not with entertaining 
free votaries of pleafure in her family (which in that 
age was regarded as a very, allowable commerce), 
but of feducing the virtue of Athenian matrons; 
a crime feverely punifhed by the laws of every 
Grecian republic. But we have rcafon to conclude 
her innocent, fince the arguments and tears of her 
lover faved her from the fury of an enraged popu- 
lace, at a crifis when his moll ftrenuous exertions 
could not prevent the banifhment of Anaxagoras 
and Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrines 
inconfiffent with the eftablifhed religion; the lat- 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity 
(as it fhould feem ) of reprefenting himfelf, and 
his patron, on the fhicld of his admired ftatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias had 
engraved the renowned vidory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon 11 ; 
he had delineated himfelf in the figure of a bald old 
man raifing a heavy done (an allofion to his fkill 
in architedure), while the features of Pericles were 
didinguifhed in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combating the queen of the Ama- 
zons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face , and in fome meafure concealed the refem- 
blance **. For this fiditious crime , Phidias was 

*• Plato in Menex. ** Lyfias Orat. Funeb. 

31 Plut. in Peric). tt Ariflot. tie Aland. 
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driven from a city which had been adorned by the 
unwearied labors of his long life, and debarred 
beholding thofe wonders of art which his fublime 
genius had created. 

The accufation of the principal friends of Peri- 
cles paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
with embezzling the public treafure ; but, on this 
occafion, plain fails confounded the artifices of his 
enemies. It was proved, that his private expenfes 
were juflly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inftances were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the fervice of his 
country; and it appeared, after the drifted exa- 
mination , that his fortune had not increafed fince 
he was intruded with the exchequer. This ho- 
norable difplay of unlhaken probity, which had 
ever formed the bafis of the authority 11 of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the undeady affeftions of 
his countrymen, and gave irrefidible force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, which unalterably decided 
the war of Peloponnefus. 

al This teftimony, which is given hy the impartiality of Thucy- 
dides , deftroys at once the numerous afperfions of the comic poets of 
the times , which have been copied by Plutarch , and from him tran- 
feribed by modern compilers. Pericles, it is Paid, raifed the war of 
Peloponnefus , merely for his own convenience and fafety ; and was 
encouraged to this meafure by the advice of his kinfnian Alcibiades , 
then a boy ; who, calling one day at his honfe, was refufed admit- 
tan'e, “ betaufe Pericles was occupied in confidering how he might 
beft ftat • his accounts. ” “ Let him rather conflder , *' faid the faga- 
cioiu {tripling » “ how to give no account at all. ** Pericles took the 
hint, aoj involved his country in a. war, which allowed no time for 
examining the public expenditure'. Such anecdotes may amufe thofe 
who can believe them. 
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“Often have I declared, Athenians! that we 1 
mud not obey the unjuft commands of our ene- 
mies. I am ftill firmly of that mind, convinced 
as 1 am of the dangerous viciflitudes of war and for- 
tune; and that human hopes, defigns, and purfuits, 
are all fleeting and fallacious. Yet, in the prefeht 
crifis, neceflity and glory fhould alike fix us to this 
immoveable refolution. The decree againft Me- 
gan, which the firft embaffy required us to repeal, 
is not the caufe of that hoftile jealoufy which has 
long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which has 
now more openly confpired our deftrueftion. Yet 
that decree, of which fome men have fpoken fo 
lightly, involved the honor of our councils and 
the flability of our empire. By pufillanimoufly 
repealing it, we fliould have emboldened that ma- 
lignant enmity, which, notwithftanding our proper 
firmnefs in the firft inftancc, has yet fucceflively 
rifen to higher and more arbitrary demands; de- 
mands which merit to be anfwered , not by embaf- 
fies, but by arms. 

“The flourifliing refources, and a&ual ftrength, 
of the republic, afford us the moft flattering pro- 
fpeeft of military fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our fliores are defended by three hundred 
gallies; befides a body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve hundred , together with two thoufand 
archers, we can immediately take the field with 
thirteen thoufand pikemen, without draining our 
foreign garrifons , or diminishing the complete 
number of Sixteen thoufand men who defend the 
walls and fortreffes in Attica. The wealthy Sea ports 
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of Thrace and Macedon ; the flourifliing co- 
lonies of Ionia, Eolia, andDoria; in a word, the 
whole extenfive coaft of the Afiatic peninfula, ac- 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the fovereignty 
of our guardian navy, whofe flrength is increafed 
by the (hips of Chios, Lefbos, and c'orcyra, while 
the fmaller iflands furnifli us , according to their 
ability, with money and troops. Athens thus reigns 
queen of a thoufand 14 tributary republics, and 
notwithflanding the expenfes incurred by the fiege 
of Potidxa , and the archite&ural ornaments of 
the city , flie podeffes fix thoufand talents in her 
treafury. 

“ The fituation of our enemies is totally the 
reverfe. Animated by rage , ar.d emboldened by 
numbers, they may be roufed to a tranficnt, deful- 
tory affault; but deflitute of refources, and divid- 
ed in interefts, they are totally incapable of any 
fteady, pcrfevering exertion. With fixty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica; and if our unfeafon- 
able courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle ; but unlefs our rafh imprudence aflifls 
and enables them, they cannot pofiibly profecute a 
fuccef-ful war. Indeed , Athenians ! I dread lefs 
the power of the enemy, than your own ungovern- 
able fpirit. Inftead of being feduced from your 
fecurity, by a vain defire to defend , againft fupe- 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

14 AriRoph. Vefp. lie fays , that twenty thoufand Athenians 
might live as in the Elyfian fields , if each tributary city undertook 
to provide for twenty citizens. V. , etc. 
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open country, you ought to deftroy thcfe fnper- 
fluous pofTefiions with your own hands. To you 
who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependences, the devaluation of Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment; but how can your ene- 
mies repair, how can they furvive, the devaluation 
of the ^eloponnefus? How can they prevent, or 
remedytahis fatal, this intolerable calamity, while the 
fquadrons of Athens command the furrounding feas? 
If thefe confiderations be allowed their full weight; 
if reafon, not pafllion , conduces the war, it feems 
fcarcely in the power of fortune to rob you of vic- 
tory. Yet let us anfwer the Peloponnefians with 
moderation , “ that we will not forbid the Mega- 
reans our ports and markets, if the Spartans, and 
other ftates of Greece, abolilh their exclufive and 
inhofpitable laws: that we will reftore independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft 
treaty of peace, provided the Spartans engage to 
follow our example : that we are ready to fubmit 
all differences to the impartial decifion of any 
equitable tribunal; and that, although thefe con- 
defeending overtures be reje&ed , we will not 
commence hoftilities , but are prepared to repel 
them with our ufual vigor “. ” The affembly 
murmured applaufe ; a decree was propofed and 

In examining the fpeech aferibed to Pericles, on this occafion , 
by Thurydides, the attentive reader will perceive that it fuppofes the 
knowledge of feveral events omitted in the preceding narrative of 
that hiftorian , but which are carefully related in the text. The 
English fpeech is shorter than the Greek, but contains more inform- 
ation, collefled from Mutarch, Diodorus* Ariftophanes * and the ad 
book of Thucydides himfclf. 
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ratified ; the ambaffadors returned home with the 
reply dictated by Pericles ; which , moderate as 
it feemed to the Athenian ffatefmftn, founded like 
an immediate declaration of war to the Spartans 
and their allies. 

Six months after the battle of Potidrea , the 
Thebans, who were the moff powerful ana the molt 
daring of thefe allies, undertook a milit^y enter- 
prife againft the fmall but magnanimous republic 
of Plattea. Though fituate in the heart of Bceo- 
tia , amidfl numerous and warlike enemies, the 
Platacans Hill preferved an unfliaken fidelity to 
Athens, whofe toils and triumphs they had fliared 
in the Perfian war. Yet even . this feeble commu- 
nity, furrounded on every fide by hoffile Boeotians, 
was not exempted from domeflic difcord. Nau- 
clides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arifto- 
cratical fad ion , engaged to be'ray the Plataean 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the democracy, and to 
take vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom 
he regarded as his perfona! foes. Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban, with whom , in the 
name of his alfociates, this fanguinary agreement 
had been contraded , entered Plataea with three 
hundred of his countrymen, at the firft watch of 
the night; but, regardlefs of their promife to 
Naticlides , who expeded that they would break 
tumultuoufly into the houfes, and butcher his ene- 
mies, the Thebans formed regularly in arms, and 
remained quietly in the market-place, having iffued 
a proclamation to invite all the citizens indifcri- 
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minatcly to become allies to Thebes. The Pla- chap. 

txans readily accepted a propofal, which delivered xv. 

them from the terror of immediate death. But 

while they fuccellively ratified the agreement, they 

obferved , with mixed (hame and joy, that darknefs 

and furprife had greatly augmented the number of 

the confpirators. Encouraged by .this difeovery, 

they fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens ; « 

and, while they expected the ailiRance of their dif- 

tant prote&or, determined to leave nothing untried 

For their own deliverance. 

The night was fpent in an operation not lefs Dari ng 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not Jf^he'cia- 
afTemble in the Rreets without alarming fufpicion, wans, 
they dug through the interior walls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the beR manner the 
time would allow, with their ploughs, carts, and 
other inRruments of hufbandry. Before day-break 
the work was complete; when, with one content, 
they ruflied furioufly againR the enemy, the wo- 
men and children animating with horrid flirieks 
and geRures the efforts of their rage. It was 
night, and a Rorm of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. The Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground ; above an 
hundred fell; near two hundred fieri in trepidation 
to a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining the walls, 
which they miRook for one of the gates of the 
city. In the firR movements of refentment, the 
Platxans prepared to burn them alive; but a mo- 
ment’s reflection deterred them from this dangerous 
cruelty. Meanwhile, a confirlerable body of Thebans 
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advanced towards Plataea , to co-operate I with 
their countrymen. Their progrefs would have been 
haftened by a fugitive who met them, and related 
the mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy 
rain fo much fwelled the Afopus, that an unufual 
time was fpent in eroding that river. They had 
fcarccly entered the Plattean territory, when a fe- 
cond meffenger informed them , that their unfor- 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri- 
foners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con- 
fider, whether, inftead of proceeding to the Pla- 
ta:an walls, where they could not perform any 
immediate fervice , they ought not, as an eafier 
enterprife , to feize the citizens of that place , who 
were difperfed over their villages in the open 
country. 

But while they deliberated on this meafure, a Pla- 
taean herald arrived, complaining of the unjuft and 
moft unexpected infraction of the peace, by a dar- 
ing and atrocious confpiracy ; commanding the 
Thebans immediately to leave the territory of Pla- 
tsea, if they hoped to deliver their fellow- citizens 
from captivity; and denouncing, if they refufed 
compliance, that their countrymen would inevitably 
be punilhed with a cruel death. This ftratagem, 
not lefs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus , while the Platxans 
loft not a moment to alfemble within their walls 
the fcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas; 
and braving the Theban refentment, the immediate 
effects of which they had rendered impotent, maf. 
facred the unhappy prifoners , to the numbe* of an 
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hundred and eighty, among whom was Euryma- c H a r. 

chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After xv. 

this Tignal aCl of vengeance, they ftrengthened the 

works of the place ; tranfported their wives and 

children to the tributary illands of Athens; and, 

that they might more fecurely fuflain the expected 

fiege , required and received from that republic a 

plentiful fupply of provifions, and a confiderable * 

reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, and both parties p "P af f- 
feemed eager to exert their utmoft ftrength. The war on 
Spartans fummoned their confederates to the Iflh- boIh fldes - 
mus; demanded money and fliips from their Ita- A C-43t ' 
lian and Sicilian colonies; and folicited afliftance 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxes , and from 
Pcrdiccas king of Macedon ; both of whom 
naturally regarded the Athenians as dangerous 
neighbours, and ambitious invaders of their coalts. 

The people of Athens alfo condefcended to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and adtually contracted an 
alliance with Sitalces, the warlike chief of the 
Odryfians, who formed the moft powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time, 
an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thef- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed along 
the coaft of Peloponnefus , to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands ; an objeCt deemed 
effential tcT the fuccefsful invafion of that territory. 

The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in, 
moft republics of Greece, rejoiced at the profpcCt 
of war. The aged law and dreaded the general, 
commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, by 
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ancient oracles and prophecies , but clearly and 
recently announced , by an earthquake in the 
facred, and hitherto immoveable lfland of Delos. 
Such was the ardor of preparation , that only a 
few weeks after the furprife of Plataea, the Lace- 
daemonian confederates , to the number of' fixty 
thoufand, alfembled from thfe north and fouth, at 
the Corinthian Ifthmus. The feveral communities 
were refpetffively commanded by leaders of their 
own appointment ; but the general condudl of 
the war was intrufted to Archidamus, the Spartan 
king. 

In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
approved their alacrity in taking the field, and 
extolled the greatnefs and bravery of an army, the 
mod numerous and belt provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general. Yet 
their preparations, however extraordinary, were 
not greater than their enterprife required. They 
had waged war with a people not lefs powerful, 
than a&ive and daring; who had difcernment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage; and whofe refentment would be as 
much inflamed , as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invafion andhoftility. It fecmed 
probable, that the Athenians would not allow their 
lands to be wafted, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard ; their difcipline muft be ftritft, 
regular; and uniform; to elude the (kill, and to 
oppofe the ftrength of Athens, demanded their 
utmoft vigilance and a&ivity. 

Archidamus, 
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Archidamus, after leading his army into Attica, 
feems blamable in allowing their martial ardor to 
evaporate in the fruitlefs fiege ofOenoe, theftrongeft 
Athenian town towards the fouthern frontier of 
Bceotia. This tedious and unfuccefsful operation 
enabled the Athenians to complete, without inter- 
ruption, the Angular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. They haftened the 
defolation of their own fields ; demolifhed their 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
^lieir pride to adorn; and tranfported , either to 
A'.hens or the ifles , their valuable effe&s, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfes. The numerous inhabitants of the country- 
towns , and villages, where the more opulent 
Athenians commonly fpent the greater part of their 
time , flocked to the capital , which was well 
furnillied with the means of fubfiftence, though 
not of accommodation , for fuch a promifeuous 
crowd of ftrangers, with their families, flaves, or 
fervants. Many people of lower rank, deftitute of 
private dwellings , were obliged to occupy the 
public halls, the groves and temples, the walls 
and battlements. Even perfons of diftindlion were 
narrowly and meanly lodged; an inconvenience 
feverely felt by men accuftomed to live at large 
in the country , in rural eafe and elegance. But 
refentment againft the public enemy blunted the 
fenfe of perfonal hardflup , and filenced the voice 
of private complaint. 

Meanwhile, the confederate army, having raifed 
the fiege of Oenoe , advanced along the eaftern 
Vox.. II. A a 
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frontier of Attica; and, within eighty days after 
the furprife of Platxa, invaded the Thriafian plain, 
the richelt ornament of the Athenian territory. 
Having wafted that valuable diftrid with fire and 
fword, they proceeded to Elcufis, and from thence 
to Acharnx, the largeft borough in the province, 
and only eight miles diftant from the capital. 
There they continued an unufual length of time, 
gradually demolifhing the houfes and plantations, 
and daily cxcrcifing every ad of rapacious cruelty, 
with a view either to draw the enemy to a battle* 
or to difeover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep within their walls; a refolu- 
tion , which , if clearly afeertained , would enable 
the invaders to proceed with more boldnefs and 
effed, and to carry on their ravages with fecurity, 
even to the gates of Athens. 

The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree 
of patience and felf-command. But their unruly 
paflions could no longer be reftrained, when they 
learned the proceedings in Acharnae. The proprie- 
tors of that rich and extenfive diftrid boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpearmen into the field, and lamented, that they 
fhould remain cooped up in dilhonorable confine- 
ment , while their poffeflions fell a prey to an , 
hoftile invader. Their animated complaints in- 
flamed the kindred ardor of the Athenian youth. 
It appeared unworthy of thofe, who had fo often 
ravaged with impunity the territories of their neigh- 
bours, patiently to behold the defolation of their 
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own. Intereftcd priefts announced approaching cala- c 
mity; feditious orators clamored againft the timid 
councils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, the accomplilhed general and 
flatefman remained unmoved , bravely refilling the 
ftorm, or dexteroully eluding its force. Though 
determined not to rilk an engagement with the 
confederates, he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and Theffalian cavalry to beat up their quarters,, 
to intercept their convoys, to harafs, furprife, 
or cut off their advanced parties. While thefe 
enterprifes tended to divert or appeafe the tumult, 
a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the 
defencelefs coaft of Peloponnefus. A fquadron, 
lefs numerous , made a defeent on Locris. The 
rebellious inhabitants of iEgina were driven from 
their poffeflions , and an Athenian colony was 
fettled in that ifland. The wretched fugitives , 
whofe country had long rivalled Athens itfelf in 
wealth, commerce, and naval power, received 
the maritime diflritff of Thyrea " from the bounty 
of their Spartan protestors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings, and ftill more 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged the confederates 
to return to their refpective republics. Having 
advanced by the eaftern , they retired along the 
weftern, frontier of Attica; every place in their line 



a * This diflrict lay on the frontier of the Argijre and Lacedxrnoniar 
territory , and was long an object of contention between thift 
republics. See vol. i» p. Jaa, 313. 
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. of march experiencing the fatal effedts of their 
refentment or rapacity. Soon ’after their retreat, 
Pericles, towards the beginning of autumn, led 
out the Athenians to ravage the neighbouring and 
hoftile province of Megara. The invading army 
was accidentally obferved by the fleet , while it 
returned from the coaft of Peloponnefus. The 
failors haftened to fliare the danger and plunder. 
The whole Athenian force thus amounted to near 
twenty thoufand men ; a number far more than 
fufficient to deprive the induftrious Megareans of 
the hope of a fcanty harveft, earned with infinite 
toil and care, in their narrow unfruitful territory. 

The winter was not diftinguilhed by any impor- 
tant expedition on either fide. The Corinthians, 
long enured to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
indecifive hoflilities againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During this inadtive portion of the' 
year, the Athenians, as well as their enemies, 
were employed in celebrating the memory of the 
dead , with much funeral pomp , and high enco- 
miums on their valor 17 ; in diftributing the 

77 This mournful folemnity , as practifed by the Athenians, is 
deferibed by Thucydides , 1 . ii. p. 120, et feqq. The bones of the 
deceafed were brought to a tabernacle previoudy erected for receiving 
them. On the day appointed for the funeral , they were conveyed 
from thence in cyprefs coffins , drawn on carriages , one for each 
tribe, to the public fepulchre in the Ceramicus, the mod beautiful 
fuburh of the ciiy. The relations of the dead decked out the remains 
of their friends , as they judged moil proper ( See Lyfias againft 
Agoratus ). One empty bier was drawn along in honor of thofe whole 
bodies had not been recovered. 1 ’erfons of every age , and of either 
fex, citizens and ftrangers, attended this folemnity. When the boner 
Here depofited in the earth, funic citizen of dignity and merit, named 
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prizes of merit among the furviving warriors, in 
confirming their refpedlive alliances; and in forti- 
fying fuch places on their frontier as feemed mod 
expofed to military excurfions , or naval defeents. 

'I he return of dimmer brought back into Attica 
the Peloponnefian invaders; but it likewife intro- 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. A deftrudtivc 
peftilence, engendered in ./Ethiopia, infefted Egypt, 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the 
king of Perfia. Hiftory does not explain by what 
means this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. The year had been in other refpecls 
remarkably healthful. As the difeafe firft appeared 
in the Piraeus, the principal Athenian harbour, wc 
may be allowed to conje&ure, that it was imported 
from the eaft, either by the Athenian merchant- 
men, or by the fhips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the 
tributary cities. When its miferable fymptoms 
broke out in the Pirxus, the inhabitants fufpedted 
that the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it 
foon extended over the adjoining diftricts, and raged 

by the (late, mounted a lofty pulpit t and pronounced the panegyric 
of the deceafed , of their anceftors , and the Athenian republic. On 
this occafion , Pericles himfelf had been appointed to that folenm 
office. He performed it with great dignity. His fpeech , containing 
aim oft as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridgment; nor does 
its nature admit the infertion of it entire in the prefent hiftory , ia 
which eloquence is merely confidered as an inftrument of government, 
and fuch fpeeches only introduced as influenced pfiblic refolntions and 
Ytieafures. It is » however, worthy of obfervation , that his magnificent 
difplay of the advantages, the fecurity , and the glory of Athens, 
forms a ftriking contraft with the unexpected calamities which foon 
overwhelmed his unhappy country. 

* A a 3 
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with peculiar violence in the populous ftreets 
■which furrounded the citadel. 

The malady appeared under various forms , in 
different conflitutions; but its fpecific fymptoms 
were invariably the fame. It began with a burning 
heat in the head ; the eyes were read and inflamed ; 
the tongue and mouth had the color of blood. 
The pain and inflammation defcended to the bread 
with inexpreflible anguifli ; the fkin was covered 
with ulcers; the body of a livid red; the external 
heat not fenfiblc to the touch , but the internal fo 
violent , that the flighted covering could not 
Le endured. An infntiable third was an univerfal 
fymptom ; and, when indulged, increafed the 
diforder. When the bowels were attacked, the 
patient foon periflied through debility. Some lived 
feven or nine days, and died of a fever, with 
apparent remains of Arength. The life was faved, 
when the internal vigor diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 
recovered were never dangeroufly attacked a fecond 
time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth fuperior to every bodily 
infirmity. The diforder, which was always accom- 
panied with an extreme dejection of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment, as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to flop the progrefs of this fatal contagion. 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre- 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A fliock- 
ing fpctffacle was feen round the facrcd fountains, 
where multitudes lay dead, or perilhed in agonizing 
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torture. At length all medical aflidance was 
defpifcd ”, and all religious ceremonies negletd- 
ed. Continually fuffering or apprehending the 
mod dreadful calamities , the Athenians became 
equally regardlefs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the 
future they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods , fince all alike perifticd , 
guilty or innocent. Decency no longer impofing 
refpetft, the only purfuit was that of prefent plea- 
fure. To beings of an hour, the dread of pu- 
nifliment formed no redraint; to vitdims of mifery, 
confcience prefented no terrors. Athens thus ex- 
hibited at once whatever is mod afflicting in wretch- 
«dnefs , and mod miferable in vice, uniting to the 
rage of difeafe the more dedru&ive fury of un- 
bridled paffions. 

While the city fell a prey to thefe accumulated 
evils, the country was laid wade by an implacable 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates 
advanced beyond Athens ; they dedroyed the works 
of the miners on Mount Laurium ; and , having 

ai The fuppofed decree of the Athenians «n favor of Hippocrates , 
fays , that his fcholars showed the means both of preventing and 
curing the plague. T itri ^ v\ Qt^xtruxis xrQxXu; StxQevljc'rfxt tov Xoi- 
jusv ; and again , rs ixrfixs, x<r(t>x\'4$ rt ,‘5 y.x/uvcvrx;. 

Hippocrates, p. 1 2*;o. This deciee therefore , as well as the letters 
of llippocra'es , mentioning the plague at Athens, are unqueftionably 
fpurious. The malady is minutely deferibed by Thucydides, I. ii. 
c. xlvii. by Lucretius, I. vi. ver. 113 6 , et feqq. Diodorus , 4 . x$. 
differs widely from them both , probably having copied from Ephorus 
and , Theopompus. Hippocrates has feveral cafes of the plague from 
0 Thafos, Abdera, etc. but not one from Athens. See Hippocrat. de 
Mortis Epidem. 
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"chap. ravaged all that fouthern diflrid, as well as the 
xv. coaft oppofite to Euboea and Naxos , they traced 
.a line of devaluation along the IYIarathonian fhore, 
the glorious feene of an immortal vidory, obtained 
by. the valor of Athens , in defence of thofe very 
ftates by which her own territories were now fo 
cruelly defolated. 

Mngnani- If confcious wifdom and reclitude were not fu- 
r"rL i P er ‘ or to every affault of fortune , the manly foul 
of Pericles mud have funk under the weight of 
.fuch multiplied calamities. But his fortitude Hill 
fupported him amidft the flood of public and do- 
meflic woe. With decent and magnanimous com- 
. pofure, he beheld the unhappy fate of his nume- 
rous and flourifhing family, fucceflively fnatched 
away by the rapacious peflilence. At the funeral 
of the laft of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few 
reludant tears of paternal tendernefs. But, afliamed 
‘ \ of this fnomentary weaknefs, he bent his unde- 
jeded mind to the defence of the republic. Having 
colleded an hundred Athenian, together with fifty 
Chian or Lefbian veflels, he failed through the 
Saronic gulph, and ravaged the unproteded coaffs 
of Elis, Argos, and Laconia. While this arma- 
ment weighed anchor in the Piraeus , there hap- 
pened an eclipfe of the fun ”, which terrified the 
fuperftitious mariners, whofe minds were already 
clouded by calamity. The pilot of the admiral 
galiey betrayed the moll unmanly cowardice, when 

* 9 Plutarch, in Pericle. But as Thucydides mentions no fuch 
. eclipfe that funimer, although extremely attentive in recording fuch 
phxnomena, I would not warrant the chronology of Plutarch. 
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Pericles, throwing a cloak before his eyes, afked, 
“ whether the obfcnrity furprifed him?” the pilot 
anfwering him in the negative, “Neither,” re- 
joined Pericles, “ought an eclipfe of the fun, oc- 
cafioned by the intervention of a revolving planet, 
which intercepts its light. ” 

Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe- 
nians laid ficge to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favor of iEfcu- 
lapius. The plague again breaking out in the 
fleet, was naturally afcribed to the vengeance of 
that offended divinity. They raifed the fiege of 
Epidaurus ; nor were their operations more fuc- 
cefsful againfl Troezene, Hermione, and other 
Peloponnefian cities. They took, only the fmall 
fortrefs of Prafiac , a fea-port of Laconia; after 
which they returned to the Piraeus, afflicted with 
the peftilence, and without having performed any- 
thing that correfponded to the greatnefs of the ar- 
mament, or the public expedation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace was ftill 
more unfortunate. Into that country Agnon con- 
ducted a body of four thoufand men, to co-ope- 
rate with Phormio in the fiege of Potidtea. But 
in the fpace of forty days , he loft one thoufand and 
fifty men in the plague; and the only confequence 
of his expedition was, to infed the northern army 
with that melancholy diforder. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians 
to defpair. Their fufferings exceeded example and 
belief, while they were deprived of the only ex- 
peded confolation, the pleafure of revenge. The 
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bulk of the people defired peace on any terms. 
Ambaffadors were fent to Sparta, but not admitted 
to an audience. The orators clamored, and tra- 
duced Pericles. The undifcerning populace afcribed 
their misfortunes to the unhappy effect of his coun- 
cils; but his magnanimity did not yet forfake him, 
and, for the laft time, he addreffed the affembly: 
“ Your anger, Athenians! occafions no furprife, 
becaufe it comes not unexpected. Your complaints 
excite no refentment , becaufe to complain is the 
right of the miferable. Yet as you miftake both the 
caufe and the meafure of your prefent calamity, I 
will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
fpeedily corrected , fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceffity of the war I have often had occafion 
to explain : it is juft that you, who have protected 
and faved, lhould govern Greece; it is neceffary, 
if you would alfert your pre-eminence, that you 
fhould now refill the Peloponnefians. On main- 
taining this refolution, not your honor only, but 
your fafety , depends. The Sovereignty of Greece 
cannot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
.taken up with indifference, or without danger laid 
down. That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifed tyrannically, muft be 
upheld and defended, otherwife you muft fubmit, 
without refource, to the refentment of your injured 
allies, and the animofity of your inveterate enemies. 
1 he hardships, to which you were expofed from 
the latter , I forefaw and foretold ; the peftilence , 
that fudden and improbable difafter, it was impof- 
fible for human prudence to conje&ure; yet great 
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and unexpected as our calamities have been, and 
continue, they are (till accidental and tranfitory, 
while the advantages of this necelTary war are per- 
manent, and its glory will be immortal. The great- 
nefs of that empire which we ftrive to uphold , 
extends beyond the territories of our moft diftant 
allies. Of the two elements , defined for the ufe 
of men, the fea and the land, we abfolutely com- 
mand the one, nor is there any kingdom, or re- 
public, or confederacy, that pretends to difpute 
our dominion. Let this confideration elevate our 
hopes; and perfonal afflictions will difappear at the 
view of public profperity. Let us bear, with re- 
fignation, the ftrokes of providence; and we lhall 
repel , with vigor , the alTaults of our enemies. 
It is the hereditary and glorious dfflinCtion of our 
republic, never to yield to adverfity. We have 
defied danger, expended treafure and blood; and, 
amidft obflinate and formidable wars , augmented 
the power, and extended the fame, of a city 
unrivalled in wealth , populoufnefs , and fplendor, 
and governed by laws and inftitutions worthy its 
magnificence and renown. If Athens mull perifh, 
( as what human grandeur is not fubjedl to de- 
cay ? ) let her never fall, at lcafi;, through our pu- 
fillanimity; a fall that would cancel the merit of 
our former virtue, and deftroy at once that edifice 
of glory which it has been the work of ages to 
rear. When our walls and harbours are no more; 
when the terror of our navy lhall have ceafcd, and 
our external magnificence fallen to decay, the glory 
of Athens fhall remain. This is the prize which 
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I have hitherto exhorted, and ftill exhort yop to 
defend , regardlcfs of the clamors of floth , the 
fufpicions of cowardice, or the perfecution of envy. ” 
Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this occafion , declared to his adembled country- 
men, with the freedom of confcious merit, that he 
felt himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difeover, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the meafures 
moft honorable and ufeful ; that he was a fincere 
and ardent lover of the republic, unbiafled by the 
didtates of felhlhnefs , unfeduced by the allure- 
ments of partiality, and fuperior to the tempta- 
tions of avarice. The anger of the Athenians 
evaporated in impofing on him a fmall fine , and 
foon after they re-eleded him general. The inte- 
grity and manly firmnefs of his mind reftored the 
fainting courage of the republic. They refeued 
the dignity of Pericles from the rage of popular 
frenzy ; but they could not defend his life againft 
the infectious malignity of the peftilence. He died 
two years and fix months after the commencement 
of the war. The charader which he draws of him- 
felf is confirmed by the impartial voice of hiftory, 
■which adds a few circumftances fitted to confirm 
the texture of a virtuous and lading fame. Du- 
ring the firft invafion of the Peloponnefians, he 
declared that he would convey his extenfive and 
valuable eftate to the public, if it fhould be ex- 
cepted from the general devaluation, by the policy 
or the gratitude of Archidamus , his hereditary 
gueft and friend Yet this generous patriot lived 

Thucydid, p. 108. * 
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with the moft exemplary ceconomy in his perfonal chap. 
and domeltic expenfe. His death -bed was fur* xv. 
rounded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacency on the illultrious exploits of his 
glorious life. While they recounted the wifdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long feries of 
his victories by fea and land, “You forget,” faid 
the dying ftatefman and fage, “ you forget the only 
valuable part of my character: none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled, through any aCtion of 
mine, to aflume a mourning robe ” He expired, 
teaching an invaluable leffon to human kind, that 
in the laft important hour, when all other objeCts 
difappear, or lofe their value, the recollection of 
an innocent life is ftill prefent to the mind , and 
ftill affords confolation more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies ereCted over 
the enemies of his country , from his long and 
profperous adminiftration of forty years, the depth 
of his political wifdom , the perfection of his mi- 
litary and naval fkill , and the immortal fame of 
his unrivalled eloquence. 

s ‘ Plut. in Perid. 
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THE dignity and vigor of the republic feemed 
to perifh with Pericles , and feveral years elapfed 
fcarcely diftinguilhed by any event that tended 
to vary the uniformity , much lefs to decide 
the fortune of the war. While the Peloponne- 
fians invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coafl: of Peloponnefus. In vain the 
inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to 
the fea, collc&ed fliips, and ufed their utmofl en- 
deavours to contend with the experienced /kill of the 
Athenian mariners. They were always defeated , 
and often by an inferior force; one proof among 
many, that naval fuperiority is flowly acquired 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the 
Peloponnefians derived any effedual afliftance from 
their refpedive alliances with Sitalces and Perdic- 
cas^J|The former, reinforced by many independ- 
ent tribes of Thrace , who were allured to his 
ftandard by the hopes of plunder, poured down 
an hundred and fifty thoufand men on the Mace- 
donian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the 
two kings diflipated that numerous and defultory 
band with the fame rapidity with which it had 
been collected '. 

One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received 
frbm Sitalces , if that can be reckoned a benefit r 
which enabled them to commit an adion of atro- 
cious cruelty: he put into their hands Ariftaeus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and adually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Arta- 
xerxes to fupport the war againft them. Both 
Ariftaeus and his colleagues in the embafly fuffered 
a painful and ignominious death. 

The fuccefs of the adverfe parties was equally 
balanced in the fieges ofPotidaea and Plataea. The 
former, having furrendered on capitulation, was 
occupied by new inhabitants. The expelled citi- 
zens retired to Olynthus and other places of the 
Chalcidice, where they ftrengthened and exafpe- 
rated the foes of Athens. Plataea alfo capitulated, 
after a long and fpirited refiftance during five years. 
Notwithftanding the warm and affeding remon- 

• Thucydid p.167— 170 . 
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drances of the citizens who had a died fuch an 
illudrious part in the Pcrfian war, when the The- 
bans behaved moll difgracefully , the capitulation 
was fliamefully violated by the Spartans, whflfa- 
crificed to the refentment of Thebes, the eternal 
enemy ofPlatsca, two hundred brave men, whofe 
courage and fidelity merited a better fate. But 
the youth of Platsea dill flouriflied in the bofom 
of Athens, «and were deflined, in a future age, to 
reaflume the dignity of independent government, 
which always formed the highed ambition of their 
fmall but magnanimous community. 

Among the tranfadlions of this otherwife unim- 
portant period, happened the revolt of Lefbos, 
and the fedition of Corcyra. Both events deeply 
affedled the intered of Athens ; and the former is 
diflinguifhed by fuch circumdances as ferve to 
explain the political condition of the times, while 
the latter exhibits a driking but gloomy picture of 
Grecian manners. 

The ifiand of Lefbos, extending above an hun- 
dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the larged, 
except Eubcea , in the it'gean lea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were cdablilhed on 
the oppofite continent , and feparated from their 
metropolis by a drait of feven miles, which ex- 
pands itfelf into the gulf of 1 hebe, and is beauti- 
fully diverfdied by the Hecatonnefian and Argi- 
nuffian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lefbos confpired 
with the rich fertility of the foil to produce thofe, 

delicious 
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delicious fruits, and thofe exquifite wines , which 
are ftill acknowledged by modern travellers to de- 
ferve the encomiums fo liberally bellowed on them 
by ancient writers \ The convenience of its har- 
bours furnilhed another fource of wealth and ad- 
vantage to this delightful ifland , which , as early as 
the age of liomer, was reckoned populous anil 
powerful ,and, like the reft 0/ Greece at that time* 
governed by the moderate jurifdidion of heredi- 
tary princes. The abufe of royal power occafioned 
the dilfolution of monarchy in Lefbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring iftes. The rival cities of Mi- 
lylcne and Methymna contended for republican 
pre-eminence. The former prevailed; and hav- 
ing reduced Methymna, as well as fix cities of in- 
ferior note, began to extend its dominion beyond 
the narrow bounds of the illand, and conquered 
a confiderablc part of Troas. Meanwhile the in- 
ternal government of Mitylene was often difturbed 
by l’edition , and fometimes ufurped by tyrants; 
The wife Pittacus, contemporary and rival of So- 
lon , endeavoured to remedy thefe evils by giving 
liis countrymen a body of laws , comprifed in fix 
hundred verfes, which adjufted their political rights* 
and regulated their behaviour and manners. The 
Lcfbians afterwards underwent thofe general revolu- 
tions , to which both the iflands and the continent 
of Afia Minor were expofed from the Lydian and 
Perfian power. Delivered fro^n the yoke of Perfid 

* Monf. de Guys, Tournefort , etc. apree with Horace (paf&mj 
ond Strabo, 1. xiii. p. > 84 — M 7. from which the following partied** 
lars , in the text, concerning LtsbOt, ace extracted. 
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by the fuccefsful valor of Athens and Sparta , 
the Lefbians , as well as all the Greek fettlements 
around them, fpurned the tyrannical authority of 
Sparta and Paufanias , and ranged themfelves under 
the honorable colors of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refped in peace, and to 
follow in war. 

In the exercife of power the Athenians difplayed 
principles totally different from thofe by which 
they had attained it. The confederacy between 
Athens and Lefbos was flill fupported , however, 
by mutual fear rather than by reciprocal affetflion. 
During peace, the Lefbians dreaded the navy of 
Athens; the Athenians feared to lofe the afliftance 
of Lefbos in war. Befides this , the Athenians were 
of the Ionic , the Lefbians of the Eolic , race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
fhould be fucceflively reduced to the condition of 
fubjeefs. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lefbians alone 
to retain the femblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and Lefbians, flill free in appearance , affift- 
ed in fubduing the other confederates of Athens, 
that ambitious republic was always furnifhed with 
a plaufible juftification of her general oppreflion 
and tyranny ; fince it was natural to imagine that 
men, left to the unreftrained liberty of choice, 
fhould, in matters indifferent to themfelves, pre- 
fer the caufe of juflice to that of ufurpation. But 
even the apparent freedom which the Lefbians en- 
joyed had become extremely precarious. They 
felt themfelves under the difagreeable necefiity to 
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footh , to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian dema- 
gogues , and in all their tranfa&ions with that im- 
perious people , to teftify the moft mortifying de- 
ference and fubmiflion. Notwithftanding their 
watchful attention never defignedly to offend , they 
were continually endangered by the quarrelfome 
humor of a capricious multitude , and had reafon 
to dread, left, in confequence of fome unexpected 
guft of paffion, they ftiould be compelled to demolilh 
their walls, and to furrender their Ihipping, the 
punilhments already infli&ed on fuch of the neigh- 
bouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafure of 
Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Lef- 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo- 
porTtiefian invafion , heightened by the plague at 
Athens , to watch an opportunity to revolt. The 
following year was employed in alTembling the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
ofMitylene, in ftrengthening thefe walls , in forti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, and 
in colledling troops and provifions from the fertile 
fhores of the Euxine fea. But in the fourth year 
of the war , their defign , yet unripe for execution , 
jwas made known to the Athenians by the inhabit- 
ants of Tenedos , the neighbours and enemies of 
Lefbos , as well as by the citizens of Methymna , 
the ancient rival of IVlitylene , and by feveral male- 
contents in the Lefbian capital. Notwithftauding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies , the 
Athenian magiftrates affedted to dilbelieve intelli- 
gence which their diftrefled circumftances rendered 
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peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians, it was faid, 
could never think of forsaking the alliance of a 
country , which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguilhed favor, how powerfully foever they 
might be urged to that meafure by the Thebans , 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartans, their an- 
cient confederates. Ambafladors, however, were 
fent to Lcfbos, defiring an explanation of rumors 
fo difhonorable to the fidelity and gratitude of the 
ifland. 

The ambalTadors having confirmed the report, 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack thevenemy by furprife , while they celebrated, 
with univerfal confent , the anniverfary feftival of 
Apollo , on the promontory of Malea. But this 
defign was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
IVlitylenian traveller, who, palling from Athens to 
Euboea, proceeded fouthward to Geraiftos, and, 
embarking in a merchant-velfcl, reached Lefbos 
in lefs than three days from the time that he un- 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not only prevented the Mitylenians from 
leaving their city , but prepared them to appear, at 
the arrival of the enemy , in a tolerable pofture of 
defence. This ftate of preparation enabled them 
to obtain from Cleippidas , the Athenian admiral , 
a fufpenfion of hoftilities , until they difpatched an 
embalfy to Athens , to remove, as they pretended , 
the groundlefs refentment of the people, and to 
give ample fatisfadion to the magiftrates. 

On the part of the Lefbians , this tranfadion was 
nothing more than a contrivance to gain time. 
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They expedled no favor or forgivenefs from the 
Athenian affembly ; and while this illufive negocia* 
tion was carrying on at Athens, other ambafladors 
went fecretly to Sparta , requefting that the Lef- 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnefian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the protection of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general affembly , which was to be foon held 
at Olympia, to folemnize the mod fplendid of all 
the Grecian feftivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little expected that fuch 
matters were in agitation , had returned home , the 
Lcfbian ambafladors were favorably heard in a 
general convention of the Peloponnefian repre- 
fentatives or deputies , from whom they received 
aflurance of immediate and effectual afliftance. 

This promife, however, was not pundhially per- 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians were at length 
opened; and while the Peloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated, their more active enemies had already 
taken the field. Various Ikirmifhes, in which the 
iflanders (bowed little vigor in their own defence , 
engaged the neighbouring ftates of Lemnos and 
lmbros to lend , on the firft fummons , confiderable 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates; 
but as the' combined forces were flill infulficient 
completely to invert Mitylend , a powerful reinforce- 
ment was fent from Athens ; and before the be- 
ginning of winter, the plac^ was blocked up by 
land, while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour 
The unfavorable fcafon , and ftill more, that 
dilatorinefs which fo often obftrudted the meafures 
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c h a f. of the confederates , prevented timely aid from ar- 
xvi. riving at IVlitylene. But in order to make a di- 
n 'iieving 0r ver ^ lon nl favor of their new allies,, the Peiopon- 
](,• nefians afiembled a confiderable armament at the 

ifthmus, intending to convey their Ihips over land 
from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might 
thus infeft the Athenian (bores with their fleet, 
while the army carried on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The a&ivity of the Athe- 
nians defeated this defign. Notwithftanding their 
numerous fquadrons on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus , Thrace , and Lefbos , they immediately fitted 
out an hundred fail to defend their own /bores. 
The Peloponnefian failors, who had been haftily 
colledled from the maritime towns, foon became 
difgufted with an expedition , attended with unfore- 
feen difficulties; and < as autumn, advanced , the 
militia from the inland country grew impatient 
to teturn to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, tile Mitylenians were flill difappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged , 
however , to perfevere in refiftance , by the arrival 
of Salaethus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit , 1 who having landed in an obfeure harbour 
of the ifland ; travelled by land towards Mitylene ; 
and, during the obfeurity of night,. palled the Athe- 
nian wall of circumvallation , by favor of a breach 
mad? by a torrent. Salscihus gave the befieged 
fre/h aflurances that % powerful fleet would be 
fent to their affiftance early in the fpring; and that, 
at the fame time, the Athenians fliould be harafled 
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by an invafion more terrible and deftru&ive than 
any which they had yet experienced. 

The latter part of the promife was indeed per- 
formed. The Peloponnefians invaded Attica, 
Whatever had been fpared in former inqurfions, 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after the fpring 
was confiderably advanced , the loug-expe&ed fleet 
was looked for in vain. The fame procraflination 
and difficulties ftill retarded the preparations of 
the confederates; and when at length forty fail 
were colleded , the command was beftowed on 
the Spartan Alcidas, a man totally devoid of t,hat 
fpirit and judgment efiential to the charade. of a 
naval commander. Inftead of failing diredly tq 
the relief of Mitylene, he \y.afted much precious, 
time in purfuing the Athenian merchantmen , in 
harafling the unfortified iflands, and in alarming 
the defencelefs and unwarlike inhabitants of lotjia, 
who could fcarcely recover frqnj their aftonifhment, 
at feeing a Peloponnefian fleet in thofe Teas, Many 
-trading veffels, that failed between the numerous) 
iflands and harbours on that extenflve coaft, fell 
into the hands of Alcidas; for when they defcried : 
his fquadron , they attempted not to avoid it; r 
many fearlefsly approached it, as certainly Athe- 
nian. In confequence of this imprudence , Alcidas 
took a great number of prifoners, whom he but- 
chered in cold blood at Myonefus. ; . !) 

This barbarity only difgraged himfelf, and. in- 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, many cities of 
which were previoufly ripe for revolt. Before 
he attempted to accomplifli the main objed 

B b 4 
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£ it 4 P. bf his expedition , the Opportunity was for ever 
XVI. loft by the furrender of Mitylen^. Defpair of 
affiftance , and fcarcity bf provifions , had obliged 
Sal?ethus, who began himfelf by this time to fuf- 
ped that the Pelopoftnefians had laid afide all 
. thoughts of fuccburing the place, to arm ' the 

populace, in order to make a vigorous affault on 
the Athenian lints. But the lower ranks of men , 
who in Ltlbos , as well as in all the Grecian ifles, 
naturally favored the cauft of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy, ho fooner received their ar- 
mor , than they refuted obeying their fuperiors , 
and threatened, that uftlefs the corn were fpeedily 
brought to the market place, and equally divided 
among' all the citizens , they would mftantly fub- 
mit to the befiegers. The ariftbcratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular lury, 
which they had not ftrength to refift ; and juftly 
apprehenfive, left a more obftinate defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula- 
tion, they furrendfc'red to PacheS, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the pri- 
fbners IhOuld be enflaved or put to death , until 
their agents, who were immediately fent to implore 
the clemency of Athens , Ihould return with the 
fentence of that republic. 

Terror »f The terms were accepted and ratified; but fuch 
the Lesbian wcre the furious refentments which prevailed ip 

canuves. ■ » 1 

■ ' that'age-, fuch the dark fufpiciqns, and fuch the 

* He gave the populace, who were before light armed, heavy 
armor. Thucydid. p. 188. English cannot imitate his expreflion : 
r:v btutv arftrtfsv stiAsr enx. 
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total difrcgard to all laws of jtrflicc and humanity, 
that the Athenian army had no fooner taken pof- 
feflion of the place, than the chief authors and abet* 
tors of the revolt , judging it imprudent to trull 
their fafety to the faith of treaties, and the fanCtity 
of oaths, flew for protection to their temples and 
altars. This unfeafonable diffidence ( for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit , and great military abilities ) difeo 
vered confcious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diflinguifh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were protected by Paches, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from their fanCtuaries. He after* 
wards Cent them to the ifle of Tenedos, until their 
fate, as well as that of their felloW-citizens, fhould 
be finally determined by the Athenian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian 
ambafladors, the people of Athens had aflembled 
to deliberate on this important fubjeCl. Agitated 
by the giddy tranfports of triumph over the rebel* 
lious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diflinguifhed by peculiar fayors , had 
abandoned and betrayed their protectors in the 
feafon of danger, the Athenians doomed to death 
all the Mitylenian citizens , and condemned the 
women and children to perpetual fervitude. In 
one day the bill was propofed, the decree paffed, 
and the fame evening a galley was dilpatched to 
Paches, conveying this cruel and bloody refolution. 
But the night left room for reflection ; and the 
feelings of humanity were awakened by the flings 
of remorfe. In the morning, haying aflemblf 4 * 
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as ufual, in the public fquare , men were fur- 
prifed and pleafed to find the fentiments of their 
neighbours exa&ly correfponding with their own. 
Their dejeded countenances met each other; they 
lamented, with one accord, the rafhnefs and feror 
city of their paffion , and bewailed the unhappy 
fate of Mitylene , the deftined objed of their mif- 
guided frenzy. The Mitylenian ambafiadors availed 
themfelves of this fudden change of fentiment ; a 
new affembly was convened, and the queftion fub* 
mitted to a fecond deliberation. 

A turbulent impetuous eloquence had raifed the 
audacious profligacy of Cleon , from the loweft 
rank of life , to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian affembly. The multitude were deceived 
by his artifices, and pleafed with his frontlefs im- 
pudence, which they called boldnefs, and manly 
opennefs of charader. His manners they approved 
in proportion as they refembled their own; and 
the word of his vices found advocates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotism. This violent 
demagogue , whofe arrogant 4 prefumption fo un- 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former affembly , propofed 
and carried the fanguinary decree againft Mitylene. 
He ftill perfevered in fupporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

4 The character of Cleon , sketched in miniature by Thucydides, 
pp. 193 and 266. is painted at full length by Ariflophanes , in his 
comedy of the * hnrtif % “ The Herfemen. ” Yet we could not fafely 
truft the defeription of the angry fatirift , w|io bore a perfonal grudge 
to. Cleon , unlefs the principal ftrokes were juflified by the impartial 
narrative of Thucydides. * * • 
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counfels of his countrymen, liable to be fhaken by 
every gud of paflion, and totally incapable of that 
liability effential in the management of great affairs, 
and particularly indifpcnfable in the government of 
didant dependences. 

“ Such a temper of mind ( he had often ven- 
tured to declare, and would repeat the fame did 
agreeable truth as often as their folly obliged him ) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. 
That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
pad experience convinced him, and the prefent in-, 
fiance now confirmed his opinion. The empire of 
Athens coujd not be maintained without an undi- 
vided attachment, an unalterable adherence, to the 
interefl and honor of the republic. But the madertf 
of Greece were the Haves of their own capricious 
paflions; excited at will by the perfidious voice of 
venal fpeakers, bribed to betray them. Lulled to 
a fatal repofe by the foftnefs of melodious words, 
they forgot the dignity of the date, and redrained 
their perfonal refentment againd multiplied and un- 
provoked injuries. What was dill more dangerous, 
they invited, by an ill-judged lenity, the imitation 
and continuance of fuch crimes as mud terminate 
in public difgrace and inevitable ruin. What elfe 
can be expe&ed from pardoning the aggravated 
guilt of Mitylene ? Encouraged by this weaknefs, 
mud not the neighbouring cities and iflands, whofe 
rcfources form the principal vigor of the republic, 
greedily feize the fird opportunity of lhaking off 
the yoke, which they have long reludahtly borne; 
and follow the example of a revolt, which, without 
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chat, prefenting them with the fear of danger, promifed 
xvi. them the hope of deliverance? 

Deodatui This fanguinary fpeech was anfwered by Deoda'- 
eppofet it tus, a man endowed with an amiable moderation of 
•ddreft” 3 charader, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
anii ijiirit. vernment, and a deep infight into human nature. 

In the former alTembly , this refpedable orator had 
Ventured , almod (ingle and alone , . to plead the 
caufe of the Mitylenians, and to affert the rights 
of humanity. He obferved, “that ademblies were 
liable to be mifled by the fury of refentment, as 
well as by the weaknefs of compaflion ; and that 
errors of the former kind were often attended by 
confequences not lefs dedrudive, and always fol- 
lowed by a far more bitter repentance. Againft 
vague (landers and calumny no man is fecure; but 
a true patriot mud learn to defpife fuch unmanly 
reproaches. Undaunted by oppofition , he will 
offer good counfel , to which there are no greater 
enemies than hade and anger. For my part, I 
fland up neither to defend the Mitylenians, nor to 
wade time irt fruitlefs accufations. They have in- 
jured us mod outrageoufly , yet I would not ad* 
vife you to butcher them , unlefs that can be 
proved expedient; neither were they objeds of 
forgivenefs, would I advjfe you to pardon them *, 
unlefs that were conducive to the public intered, 
the only point on which our prefent deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 

5 This is fpeakin? like an orator. It will appear in the feqoel, 
that Ueodatus by no means confidtred the innocence or guilt ef the 
Mitylenians as things indifferent. 
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loudly aflerted, that the deftriidion of the Mity- 
lenians is necefiary to deter neighbouring cities 
from rebellion. But diftant fubjects muft be kept 
in obedience by the mildnefs of difcretionary cau- 
tion, not by the rigor of fanguinary examples. 
What people were ever fo mad as to revolt, with- 
out expecting , either through their domeftie 
ftrength , or the aftiftance of foreign powers, to 
make good their pretenfions 7 Men who have 
known liberty, how fweet it is, ought not to be 
''puniflied too feverely for afpiring at that inefti- 
mable enjoyment. But their growing difaffe&ion 
muft be watched with care , and anticipated by 
diligence; they muft be prevented from taking the 
firft fteps towards emancipation; and taught, if 
poflible, to regard it as a thing altogether unat- 
tainable. 

“ Yet fuch is the nature of man, confidered 
either individually or colletftively , that a law of 
infallible prevention will never be cnadted. Of 
all crimes that any reafonable creature can com- 
mit j Defire is the forerunner, and Hope the at- 
tendant. Tbefe invifible principles within , are too 
powerful for all external terrors; nor has the in- 
creafing feverity of laws rendered crimes lefs fre- 
quent in latter times, than during the mildnefs of 
the heroic ages, when few punilhments were capi- 
tal. While human nature remains the fame, weak- 
nefs will be diftruftful , neceflity will be daring, 
poverty will excite iujuftice , power will urge to 
rapacity, mifery will fink into meannefs, and pro- 
fperity fwell into prefumption. There are other 
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chap, contingencies , which ftir up the mutiny of paf- 
xvl fions , too ftubborir for control. . The authority 
of government can neither change the combina- 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for- 
tune. Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfilh defires 
of men will hurry them into wickednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one degree of punilhment, 
as well as with another ; and , in every degree , 
hope renders it alike ineffectual and impotent; 
fince neither individuals nor communities would 
be guilty of injuftice, if they believed that it mull 
infallibly fubjecfl them to punifhment, fmall or gredt. 
When individuals commit crimes , they always 
expedt to elude the vengeance of law. When 
communities rebel, they expect to render their re- 
volt not the occafion of triumph to their enemies, 
but the means of their own deliverance and 
- fecurity. 

“ The fevere punilhment of Mitylene cannot , 
therefore, produce the good confequences with 
which Cleon has flattered you. But this cruel 
meafure will be attended with irreparable prejudice 
to your intereft. It will eltrange the affedtions of 
your allies; provoke the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and , inltead 
of preventing rebellion , render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vanilhed, your rebellious fubjedts will never 
be perfuaded to return to their duty. They will 
feek death in the field rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. Though reduced 
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to the lad extremity, they will fpurn fubmiflion, 
and gathering courage from defpair, either repel 
your aflaults, or fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex- 
hauded, incapable of indemnifying you for the 
expenfe of the war, or of railing thofe fubfidies 
and contributions, which rendered their fubjugation 
a reafonable objedt either of intereft or ambition. 

“ The revolt of Mitylene was the work of an 
aridocratical fadtion , fomented by the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Thebans. The great body of the people 
were no fooner provided with arms, than they dif- 
covered their affedtion for Athens. It would be 
mod cruel and mod ungrateful, to confound the 
innocent with the guilty , to involve friends and 
foes in undidinguilhed ruin. Yet this odious 
meafure would fliow more weaknefs than cruelty, 
more folly than injudice. What advantage could 
the enemies of Athens more earnedly defire ? 
What boon could the aridocratical fadtions , fb 
profufely fcattered over Greece , more anxioufly 
requed from Heaven ? Furnilhed with your fan- 
guinary decree againd Mitylene , they might for 
ever alienate from the republic the affedtions of 
her fubjedls and confederates ; for having once 
feduced them to revolt , they might unanfwerably 
convince them, that fafety could only be purchafed 
by perfevering in rebellion, and that to return to 
duty was to fubmit to death. ” 

The moderation and good fenfe of Deodatus 
( fuch was the influence of Cleon ) were approved 
only by a fmall majority of voices. Yet it re- 
mained uncertain, whether this late and reluctant 
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repentance would avail the Mitylenians, who, be- 
fore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in confequence of the former decree. 
A galley was inftantly furniflicd with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mitylenian 
deputies promifed invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flourifhing 
jcommunity, ftill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firft advice- boat had 
failed, as the meflcnger of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrefs. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movement of joy. Not an adverfe 
blaft oppofed her courfe. The neceffity of food 
and fleep never reftrained a moment the labor of 
the oar: And her diligence was rewarded by reach- 
ing Lcfbos in time to check the cruel hand of the 
executioner. 

The bloody fentence had been juft read, even 
the orders had been ifTued for its execution, when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con- 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy defpair 
of a whole republic, into expreffions of admiration 
and gratitude. 

The punifhment, however, of Mitylene Was ftill 
fufficiently fevere, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners , who 
had been fent to Tenedos , were tranfported to 
Athens. They exceeded a thoufand in number, 
and were indiferiminately condemned to death. 
Salsethus , the Spartan general , fhared the fame 
fate , after defeending to many mean contri- 
vances to fave his life. The walls of Mitylene 

Were 
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were demolifhed, its fhipping was fcnt to Athens, 
and its territory divided into three thoufand por- 
tions, of which three hundred were confecrated to 
the gods, and the reft diftributed by lot among the 
people of Athens. The Lefbians were ftill allowed 
to cultivate, as tenants, their own fields, paying 
for each lhare an annual-rent of about fix pounds 
nine fhillings fterling *. 

The activity and judgment of Paches thus ef- 
fected an important conqueft to his country. 
Though the affairs of Lelbos might have required 
his undivided attention, he no fooner was apprized 
of the appearance of the Peloponnefian fleet, than 
he immediately put to fea , protected the allies of 
Athens, and chafed the enemy from thofe Ihores. 
During the whole time of his command, he be- 
haved with firmnefs tempered by humanity. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met with the ufual re- 
ward of fuperior merit. He was accufed of mif- 
conduCt; and finding fentence ready to be pro- 
nounced againft him, his indignation rofe fo high, 
that he flew himfelf in court 7 . 

The Spartan admiral , Alcidas , met , on the 
other hand, with a reception (fuch is the blindnefs 
of popular prejudice!) far better than his behaviour 
deferved. The Peloponnefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intrufted to his command , retired ity- 
glorioufly, after a moft expenfive and fruitlefs ex- 
pedition , to the protection of their friendly har- 
bours. A northerly wind, however, drove them 

• Thucydiil. p. 17J — zaf. 7 riuurch. in Nicia, ct in Arifiiit, 

Vol. II. C c 
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on the fhores of Crete ; from whence they drop- 
ped in fucceffively to the port of Cyllene, which 
had recovered the difafler inflided on it by the 
Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and be- 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Peloponne- 
fian fleet. In this place , Alcidas found thirteen 
gallies , commanded by Brafidas , a Spartan of 
diftinguilhed valor and abilities, purpofely chofen 
to affift the admiral with his counfels. This fmall 
fquadron had orders to join the principal armament ; 
with which the confederates , as their defign had 
mifearried at Lefbos , purpofed to undertake an 
expedition to Corcyra, then agitated by the tu- 
mult of a moll dangerous fedition. 

. Among the hoftilities already related between 
the republics of Corinth and Corcyra, we deferibed 
the enterprifes by which the Corinthians took above 
twelve hundred Corcyrean prifoners. Many of 
thefe perfons were defeended from the firft families 
in the iflands; a circumftance on which the policy 
of Corinth founded an extenfive plan of artifice 
and ambition. The Corcyreans, inftead of feel- 
ing the rigors of captivity , or experiencing the 
ftern feverity of republican refentment, were treat- 
ed with the liberal and endearing kindnefs of Gre- 
cian hofpitality. Having acquired their confidence 
by good offices, the Corinthians infinuated to them, , 

in the unguarded hours of convivial merriment, 
the danger as well as the difgrace of their connec- , 
tion with Athens, the univerfal tyrant of her al- ( 
lies; and reprefented their Ihameful ingratitude in ] 
deferting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyra ‘ 
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owed not only its early happinefs and profperity, 
but its original eftablifliment and exigence. Tliefe 
arguments , feafonably repeated , and urged with 
much addrefs , at length proved effectual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom , and returned 
to their native country ; and, while they pretended 
to be colle&ing the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom , they left nothing un- 
tried to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 

Their firft expedient for accomplilhing this pur- 
pofe was , to traduce the popular leaders , who 
were the mod fteadfaft partifans of that republic. 
Accufations , impeachments , all the artifices and 
chicane of legal perfecution, were dire&ed and 
played off againft them. The demagogues , who 
were not of a temper to brook fuch injuries , re- 
torted on their antagonifts with equal ingenuity, 
and far fuperior fuccefs. Peithias , the moft dif- 
tinguifhed advocate of the Athenian or democra- 
tic party, accufed five ringleaders of the oppofite 
fa&ion of having deftroyed the fence which en- 
clofed the grove of Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated 
by the Corcyrean law at a fevere pecuniary pu- 
nifiiment '. In vain the perfons accufed denied the 
charge; in vain, after convidion before the fenate, 
they fled as fupplicants to the altars. They could 
obtain no mitigation of the amercement. The 

* The fine was, for every pale a (later (one pound and nine pence 
fieri ing ). Such caufes were frequent in other parts of Greece , as we 
learn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufed of 
cutting down a coufecratcd elite. See the tranflation of Lyfias and 
Ifocrates, p. 377. _ •• * 
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demagogue was inflexible; and his influence with 
his colleagues in the fenate, of which he happened 
that year to be a member, determined them to 
execute the law in its utmoft rigor. 

Exafpernted by this feverity , and not doubting 
that during the adminiftration of the prefent fenate, 
many fimilar prolecutions would be raifed againft 
them, the ariftocratical party entered into a con- 
{piracy for defending themfelves and their country 
againft the oppreflive injuftice of Athens and Athe- 
nian partifans. On this emergency they adted like 
men who knew the danger of delay. Having fori 
tified their caufe with a fufficient number of ad- 
herents , they armed themfelves with concealed 
daggers, fuddenly rulhed into the fenate-houfe, and 
aflaflinated Peithias , with fixty of his friends. 
This boldnefs ftruck their opponents with terror. 
Such perfons as felt themfelves moft obnoxious to 
the confpirators , immediately fled to the harbour, 
embarked , and failed to Athens. 

The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equally unexpe&ed and atro- 
cious, were feized with fuch aftonilhment as fuf- 
pended their power of atflion. Before they had 
fufficiently recovered themfelves to take the proper 
meafures for revenge, or even for defence, the ar- 
rival of a Corinthian veflel, and a Lacedaemonian 
embafly, encouraged their opponents to attempt 
their deftrndlion. The attack was made at the 
hour of full affembly; the forum, or public fquare, 
prefented a- feene of horror; the ftreets of Corcyra 
ftreamed with blood. The unguarded citizens 
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were incapable of making refiftance againft fuch chap. 
fudden and unforcfeen fury. They fled in trepi- xvi. 
dation from the forum , and the more fpacious 
flreets Some took poireflion of the citadel; others 
of the Iiillxan harbour; and in general occupied, 
before evening, the higher and more remote parts 
of the town. Their adverfaries kept pofleflion of 
the market-place, around which moft of their 
houfes flood, or aflembled in the principal har- 
bour, that points towards F pirus, from which they 
expeded fuccour. The day following was fpent in 
doubtful fkirmifhes, and in fummoning from the 
country the afliflance of the peafants , or rather 
ftaves , by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged them- 
fclves on the fide of the people: The Corcyrean 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and 
fuftained the tumult with more than female courage. 

One inadive day intervened. The partifans of 
ariflocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi- 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fucceeding engagement , the numbers and fury of 
the flaves, who feized the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous cruelty of their refpedive 
matters, and the generous ardor of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely vido- 
rious. The vanquithcd fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even thefe ports they foon 
defpaired of being able to maintain; and, to efcape 
immediate death, fet fire to the furrounding houfes, 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
impervious obftacle to the rage of the aflailants. 

C c 3 
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The mod beautiful part of Corcyra was thus de- 
flroyed in one night; the houfes , fliops , maga- 
zines, and much valuable merchandife, were to- 
tally confumed ; and had an eaderly wind aided the 
conflagration, the whole city mud in a fliort time 
have been reduced to afhes. Amidd this feene of 
confufion and horror, the Corinthian galley, to- 
gether with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in 
condernation from a place that feemed doomed to 
inevitable dedrudion. 

Next day twelve Athenian gallics arrived from 
Naupadus, containing, befides their ordinary com- 
plement of men, five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
fenians. Nicodratus, who commanded this arma- 
ment, had, upon the fird intelligence of the fedi- 
tion , hadened with the utmod celerity to fupport 
the enufe of Athens and democracy. He \had 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the 
Peloponnefian fquadron , which was fo anxioufly 
expeded by the enemy, but to find his friends tri- 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan- 
choly triumph over the fplendor of their country, 
which, if its fadions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicodratus omit- 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that aftiided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con- 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelves, and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Having happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure; but the managers 
for the people propofed, that he fhtjuld leave five 
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of his fhips with them, to deter the enemy from 
any frefli commotion, and take in exchange five of 
theirs , which fhould be inftantly manned to attend 
# “him on his ftation. With this propofal he com- 
plied ; and the Corcyreans fclecled the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus. Thofe named for 
this fervice were, to a man, partifans of the oli- 
garchy and Lacedaemon : a circumftance which 
created in them juft alarm, left they fliould be 
tranfported to Athens , and , notwithftanding the 
faith of treaties, condemned to death. They took 
refuge in the temple of Caftor and Pollux: the af- 
furances of Nicoftratus could fcarcely remove th^m 
from this fandtuary ; and all his declarations and 
oaths were incapable to prevail on them to embark. 
The oppofite party afierted, that this Want of con- 
fidence betrayed not only the confcioufnefs of paft, 
but the fixed purpofe of future, guilt; and would 
have immediately difpatched them with their dag- 
gers, had not Nicoftratus interpofed. Terrified at 
thefe proceedings , the unhappy vidfims of popular 
malice and fufpicion affembled , to the number of 
four hundred , and retired with one accord , as fup- 
plicants, to the temple of Juno. From this fane- 
tuary they were perfuaded toarife, and tranfported 
to a neighbouring ifland, or rather rock, fmall, 
barren, and uninhabited. There they remained 
four days, fupplied barely with the means offub- 
fiftence , and impatiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet was 
feen approaching from the fouth. This was the 
long - expedled fquadron of .fifty -three fhips 
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commanded by Alcidas andBrafidas. With the un- 
fortunate flownefs inherent in all the meafures of 
the confederacy, this armament arrived too late to 
fupport the ruined caufe of their friends. The Pe-~ % 
loponnefian commanders, however, might flill ex- 
pect to take an ufelefs but agreeable vengeance oil 
their enemies. To accomplilh thisdefign they pre- 
pared to attack the harbour of Corcyra , while all 
was hurry and confufion. The ifianders had fixty 
veflels fit for fca , in which they embarked with the 
utmoft expedition, and fucccflively failed forth as 
each happened to be ready. Their ardor and im- 
p^ience difdained the judicious advice of Nico- 
ftratus, who alone, calm and unmoved amidft a 
fccne of unexpected danger , exhorted them to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle , generoufiy offering, with his twelve 
Athenian gallies , to fuftain the firfl affaults of the 
enemy. 

1 he Peloponnefians , obferving the hoftile arma- 
ment feattered and unfupported, divided their own 
fleet into two fquadrons. The one, confifting of 
twenty gallies, attacked the Corcyreans ; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three , endeavoured to furround 
the Athenians. But the addrefs of the Athenian 
mariners fruftrated this attempt. Their front was 
extended with equal order and celerity. They af- 
daulted , at once, the oppofite wings of the Pelo- 
ponnefian fleet, intercepted their motion, and fkil- 
fully encircled them around, hoping to drive their 
fhips againrt each other , and to throw them into 
Univerfal diforder. Perceiving thefe manoeuvres , 
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the (hips which followed the Corcyreans left off the 
purfuit, and (leered to fupportthe main fquadron: 
and now , with their whole embodied ftrength , they 
prepared to pour on the Athenians. Thefe pru- 
dently declined the (hock of fuperior force: but 
the glory of their retreat was equal to a vidtory. 
They feafonably (hifted their helms , (lowly and re- 
gularly gave way, and thus Covered the retreat of 
their Corcyrean allies , who, having already loft 
thirteen veffels , were totally unable to renew the 
engagement. 

Having reached the harbour , the Corcyreans 
ftiil feared left the enemy , in purfuance of their 
vi&ory, (hould make a defeent on the coaft, and 
even affault the city. But the manly counfels of 
Brafidas, who ftrongly recommended the latter 
roeafure, were defeated by the timidity and inca- 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, there- 
fore, the prefent opportunity to remove the fup- 
plicants from the. uninhabited iftand to the temple 
of Juno , as lefs expofed there , to be difeovered 
and taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with thefe 
unhappy men v and even admitted feveral of them 
to embark in thirty veffels, which they haftily 
equipped , as the laft defence of the ifland. The 
Peloponneftans, meanwhile , ftiil prevented ,by the 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas , from attacking the 
capital, wrecked their refentment on the adjacent 
territory. But before the dawn of the fucceeding 
day, they were alarmed by lights on the northern 
fhore of Lcucadia, which, by their number and 
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difpofition, fignified the approach of an Athenian 
fleet of fixty fail. 

The fitiiAtion of the invaders was now extremely 
dangerous. If they ftretchcd out to fea, they 
might be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigor 
of the Athenians : if they cruifed off the coaft , they 
would be compelled to contend, not only with the 
power of Athens, but with the refentmentof Cor- 
cyra. One meafure alone promifed the hope of 
fafety : it was immediately adopted. Having crept 
along the fliore to Leucadia , they carried their vet 
fels acrofs the ifthmus afterwards buried in the 
fea, but which then joined the peninfula, now the 
iflahd of Leucas, to the adjacent coaft of Acarna- 
nia. From thence failing through the narrow feas , 
which feparate the neighbouring ifles from the 
continent , they efcaped without difeovery , and 
fafely arrived in the harbour of Cyllene. 

The democratical party in Corcyra foon per- 
ceived the flight of the enemy, and deferied the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet , commanded by Eu- 
rymedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 
in generous minds to have effaced the dark im- 
preflions of enmity and revenge , only enabled the 
Corcyrcans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
character. They commanded the thirty gallies, re- 
cently manned , to pafs in review , and in proportion 
as they difeovered their enemies , punifhed them 
with immediate death. Fifty of the principal ci- 
tizens, who ftill clung to the altars in the temple 

’ D'Anville confiders the ancient Leucadia as an ifland ; Ptolemy 
tpeaks of it as a peninfula. 
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of Juno, they feduced from their afylum , and in- 
flantly butchered. 

Politics and party formed the pretence for vio- 
lence, while individuals gratified their private paf- 
fions, and wrecked vengeance on their perfonal 
foes. The fedition became every hour more fierce: 
the confufion thickened ; the whole city was filled 
with conflernation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a fuperflitious age could 
no longer proted. The miferable vidims were 
dragged from the mod revered temples , whole walls 
and pavement were now firft ftained with civil blood. 
IVlany withdrew themfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In every honfe, 
and in every family , fcenes were tranfaded too hor- 
rid for defcription. Parents, children, brothers, 
and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity , and perpe- 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu- 
rymedon ( whole charader, as will Ihortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature ) Ihowed neither 
ability nor inclination to flop the carnage. During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the adors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
guilt, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partifans of ariftocracy 
efcaped to the coaft of Epirus ; and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 
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The fugitives, inftend of rejoicing in their lafety. 
thought only of revenge. They fent agents to 
Lacedaemon and Corinth. By defcribing their fof- 
ferings to the aftonilhed Epirots, they excited their 
compallion, and acquired their afliftance. The fe- 
verity of the pres ailing party in Corcyra increafed 
the number of outlaws; who, at length, finding 
themfelves fufficiently powerful to attack and con. 
quer the ifiand, which . from the moment of their 
banifhment, they had infefted by naval defcents , 
(ailed with their whole ftrength for that purpofe in 
boats provided by the Barbarians. In landing at 
Corcyra, the rowers drove with fuch violence againfl 
the fhore , as broke many of their vefiels in pieces; 
the reft they immediately burned , difdaining fafety 
unlefs purchafed by victory. This dcfperate mea- 
fure deterred oppofition : they advanced, feized, 
and fortified , IVlount Iftoneja ftrong poft in the 
neighbourhood of the city , from which they ra- 
vaged the territory, and fubjeded their enemies to 
the multiplied evils of war and famine. 

An epidemical diforder increafed the meafure 
of their calamities. The flames of civil difeord, 
which had never been thoroughly extinguilhed , 
agaip broke out within the walls. The mifery of 
the Corcyreans was verging to dcfpair, when an 
Athenian fleet of forty fail appeared off the coaft. 
This armament was commanded by Eurymedon 
and Sophocles. It was principally deftined againft 
Sicily, as we (hall have occafion to relate, but or- 
dered in its voyage thither to touch at Corcyra , 
and regulate the affairs of that ifland. This unex- 
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pitted affiftance enabled the befieged to become the 
befiegers. The outworks and defences of Mount 
Iftone were fuccefiively taken, the parties who de- 
fended them gradually retiring to the more elevated 
branches , and , at length, to the very fummit, of 
the mountain. They were on the point of being 
driven from thence , and of falling into the hands 
of enemies exafperated by innumerable injuries fuf- 
fered and inflitted. Alarmed by this reflettion, 
they called out to the Athenians for quarter, and 
furrendered to Eurymedon and Sophocles , on con- 
dition that their fate Ihould be decided by the people 
of Athens. They were fent prifoners to the fmall 
ifland of Ptychia , till it fliould be found conve- 
nient to tranfport them to Athens, and commanded 
not to make any attempt to ft ir from thence under 
pain of annulling the capitulation which had been 
granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had 
not exceeded the ordinary ftandard of human pra- 
vity, their refentment mull have been foftened by 
the fudden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
favor. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens , and to a(Tur« 
the deftruttion of their *adverfaries. This atro- 
cious defign was executed by a ftratagem equally 
deteftable, uniting, by a lingular combination, 
whatever is favage in ferocity , and baft* in perfidy. 
By means of proper agents difpatched fecretly to 
Ptychia, the leaders of the popular fattion ac- 
quainted thofe of the prifoners , with whom , in 
peaceable times , they had refpettively lived in tome 
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habits of intimacy, that the Athenians had deter- 
mined to give them up indiferiminately to the fury 
of the populace. Pretending much regret that 
perfons in whom they once had fo tender a con- 
cern , Ihould fliare the common calamity, they ex- 
horted them, by all poflible means, to contrive 
their efcape , and offered to provide them with 
a bark for that purpofe. The known cruelty of 
Eurymedon made the artifice fucceed. The bark 
was already launched from the ifiand ; the terms 
of the capitulation were thus infringed ; the de- 
luded vidims were apprehended in the very act of 
departure, feized, bound, and delivered into the 
hands of their inexorable enemies. 

The Athenian commanders , Eurymedon and 
Sophocles, favored the deceit, becaufe, as they 
were themfelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, 
they envied the honor that would accrue to their 
fucceffors in conduding the captives to Athens. 
To gratify this meannefs of fouh without example , 
they permitted barbarities beyond belief. 

The unhappy prifoners were firft confined in a 
dungeon. Dragged fucceffively from thence, in 
parties of twenty at a time , they were compelled 
to pafs in pairs, their* hands tied behind their 
backs between two franks of their enemies , armed 
with whips , prongs , and every inflrument of licon- 
tious and disgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon were long ignorant of the ignominious 
cruelty inflided on their companions ; but, as foon 
as they learned the abominable feenes tranfaded 
without, they refufed to quit their confinement. 
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guarded the entrance , and invited , with one con- 
fent, the Athenians to murder them. But the 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to 
commit this kind cruelty. The Corcyrean popu- 
lace ventured not to force a paflage from dcfpair. 
They mounted the prifon walls , uncovered the 
roof, and overwhelmed thofe below with [tones , 
darts, and arrows. Thcfe weapons were deftruc- 
tive to many, and furniflied others with the means 
of deftroying themfelves , or each other. They 
laid down their heads , opened their breads , ex- 
pofed their necks, mutually foliciting, in plaintive 
or frantic accents, the fatal ftroke. The whole 
night ( for the night intervened ) was fpent in this 
horrid feene ; and the morning prefented a fpedtacle 
too (hocking for defeription. The cfodurate hearts 
of the Corcyreans were incapable of pity or re- 
morfe ; but their relenting eyes could not bear the 
fight ; and they commanded the bodies of their 
fellow -.citizens , now breathlefs or expiring, to be 
thrown on carts , and conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra 10 ; but its 
confequences were not foon to end. The conta- 
gion of that unhappy ifland engendered a political 
malady , which fpread its baneful influence over 
Greece. The ariftocratical , and ftill more , the 
popular governments of that country , had ever 
be,en liable to fadfion , which occafionaliy blazed 
into fedition. But this morbid tendence, conge- 
nial to the conftitution of republics, thenceforth 
aflumed a more dangerous appearance , and 

*• Tliwcydid. p. 220 — 28?. 
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chap, betrayed more alarming fymptoms. In every repub- 
xvi. lie , and almoft in every city , the intriguing- ami 
ambitious found the ready protection of Athens 
or of Sparta , according as their fclfifh and guilty 
defigns were fereened under the pretence of main, 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles , or averting 
the privileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derate ariflocracy , an equal impartial freedom , 
tliefe were the colorings which ferved to juflify 
violence and varnifh guilt. Sheltered by the 
fpecious coverings of fair names , the prodigal af* 
faffin delivered himfelf from the importunity of 
hist creditor. The father , with unnatural cruelty, 
punilhed the licentious extravagance of his fon: 
the fon avenged , by parricide , the Item feverity of 
his father. The debates of the public affembly 
were decided by the fword. Not fatisfied with 
victory , men thirfted for blood. This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws human and divine. 
The ordinary courfe of events was reverfed : fenti- 
ments loft their natural force , and words their 
ufual meaning ". Dulnefs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement ; for while the crafty 
and ingenious were laying fine-fpun fnares for 
their enemies , men of blunter minds had imme- 
diate recouife to the fword and poniard. This 
fuccefi-ful audacity was termed manly enterprifej 
ferocity affumed the name of courage ; faCtion and 
ambition paffed for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence ; running , wifdom ; 
every vice was clothed in the gaub of every virtue; 

11 Thucydid. j>. 1:7, et feqq. 
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while juftice , moderation , and candor , were brand- 
ed as weaknefs, cowardice, meannefs of foul , and 
indifference to the public interefk Such was the 
perverfion of fentiment , and fuch the corruption of 
language, firft engendered amidft the turbulence 
of Grecian fadlions , and too faithfully imitated, 
as far as the foft effeminacy of modern manners 
will permit , by the difeontented and feditious of 
later times — Wretched and deteftable dotations, 
by which wicked men deceive and ruin the public 
and themfelves. 
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